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Foreword 


Research in area nf (eaehini> and learnine occupies a place nf 
signiltcancc in our endeavors to improve the quality ol'educational 
process poing on in our classrooms. I low a teacher teaches inside the 
classroom, ho\\' his heha\'iors are related with stiulent-learning and 
which behaviors need to he inculcated among leaclier-trainces so as 
to develop them into elTective teachers, are main i'oci of attention in 
this context. One aspect of this allenlion has been teacher ex]iectation 
cycle, which at its simplest level implies that teachers lend to de\'elop 
academic tichievemeiil .related expectations ttn^ards individtial 
students (d' their classrooms and that these teacher held expectatitnrs 
tend to get full'illed in a self-fuHilliitg manner. 

At the surlace o('it, there seems to he nothing iinto\\'ard in the 
development of such expicctations atmutg teachers. However, when 
we consider the possibility that towards some students teachers ntay 
develop negative expectations as well and that there is always a 
likelihood of teacher-held expectations being inappropriate, we 
become concerned as regards to the realitv of teacher expectation 
cycle and its eflects on student’s learning, achievement and abilities. 
Deriving answers to questions like 'do teachers of our schools and 
colleges develoji expectations towards their .students?', 'how thc.se 
expectations are formed and communicated to students?' and 'how 
various student related outcomes are inllueneed by these?' become 
very significant for the theory and practice of education in general 
and teacher education in particular. I'he present study addres.ses 
some of these quc.stions, and on the basis of elaborate d;ila suggest 
significant implications for both pre-ser\icc and in-service leueher 
training in Indian .settings. 




This significant study, undertaken by two colleagues of the 
department with financial assistance from HRIC. NCilH^T. New 
Delhi, highlights two aspects. Firstly, there is an immediate need to 
undertake more research work in the area to test the expectation- 
effects hypothesis in different samples and settings. Secondly, steps 
need to be initiated to moderate possible effects of negative teacher 
expectations through suggesting behavioral guidelines to teachers, as 
well as through making would-bc-tcachens of our teacher training 
institutions aware in this context. I sincerely wish that .such follow-up 
work would be initiated by concerned individuals and institutions in 
our country. I also take this opportunity to congratulate Dhoundiyals 
for initiating and successfully completing the study and for focu.ssing 
attention ol' Indian teacher-educators on an important aspect of 
educational process, 

w t ' 

Head, Department of Education 
Kumaun University Campus, 
Almora (U.P.),lndia-2(i36()i 
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CHAPTER-! 


Introduction 

A 

\ A group of sludenls under ihe charge of a leaclier, intcracling 
with each other in the context of specific subject matter, in an effort 
to develop desirable behavioral patterns, is how we visualize a 
classroom situation. It is in this situation that the process of education 
finds expression and that the cherished goals of education are 
attempted to be realized. There is a teacher in the classroom - an 
individual relatively higher in age than others present, who is 
expected to possess knowledge in a .S]recific area and who attempts to 
communicate this knowledge in a sequential and effecti\'e manner, 
Students, less knowledgeable than tite teacher and often Uns'cr in age, 
on the other hand, are expected to “learn” the knowledge 
/'communicated by teacher in the classroom. In general, this is the 
^ predominant conceptualization of our classroom based educational 
process. Teacher in such a situation acts as a knowledge provider or 
one who in one or otltcr way facilitates acquisition of knov,'ledge by 
students. 

The responsibility of providing for or lacilitating knowledge 
/development entails with it two implicit responsibilities. Firstly, the 

d 

teacher is e.xpected to provide this knowledge to all students to ait 
equal extent; by which \v'c mean titat whatever the teacher teaches in 
the classroom ought to be acquired by students to the best of their 
respective potentials; and secondly, the teacher is expected to teach 
only ih;it subject matter xs'hich is considered desirable to be taught to 
students. Curricular framework, subject matter, textbooks etc. arc 
provided to define this desirable component. 




In general, these twin responsibilities define tlie effectiveness of 
the individual who acts as a teacher in classroom situalicn. The extent 
to which he/she succeeds in communicating desirable knowledge and 
related components to all the students justifies his/her effort at 
teaching - it makes him/her successful or failure. Implicit in these 
expectations from the teacher are notions of equilabilily of teaching 
efforts and consideration of the ability of students. Efforts are 
expected on the part of teacher to adjust his/her teaching to the level 
of the ability of students, with a view to bring equal de.sirable changes 
among them. 

Do teachers, in general, attempt towards these two aspects? Do 
they tiy to ^each students equitably, in accordance to students’ 
abilities, to bring in desirable changes within them? This and more or 
less similar questions have drawn the attention of educationists, 
researchers and practitioners all over the world from the very 
inception of classroom ba.sed teaching-learning. All research effort 
that falls in the category of improving quality of teaching is directed 
towards this end!^ One such effort, namely, the Oak School 
Experimen! by Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) is very' interesting in 
this context. 

These investigators (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968) explored a 
^specific aspect of teaching - learning situation: they hypothesized that 
instead of teaching students equitably, teachers lend to hold different 
expectations towards various students, particularly with reference to 
students’ academic outcomes, These expectations, held by teachers 
towards individual students, are significant variables in classroom 
situation as these set in a chain of cvems so (hat operating as xelf- 
fulj'ilHu^ prophecies these get actualized, In the study titled 
Pyi^inalion in ihc Clnssi'ooni, these inve.sligators reported lindiiigs 
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related with effects of leaclier-lield expcclalions on intellectual 
development of students. They selected elementary school teachers 
and students of their classes for the purpose of their study, A test o( 
general intellectual abilities was conducted in these classrooms. 
However, teachers were told that the test vvas constructed to identity 
students who are late intellectual bloomers and who could be 
expected to show high academic achievement at the end-of-school- 
year. A few, randomly selected students were described to the 
teachers as late bloomers by the investigators. This experimentally 
controlled information was given to the teachers only once during the 
academic session. An end-of-lhe-term posttest with the help of the 
same lest of general intellectual abilities was carried out and it was 
found that "late bloomers'' out-gained their classmates on general 
abilities. Further, they were described by their teachers as more likely 
to succeed in the future, more interesting, happier and inlellcclually 
more curious. 



These findings stirred much heated professional controversy and 
interest (Elashoff and Snow, 1971 Jensen, 1969;Roscnthal and 
Rubin, 1971; Thorndike, 1968) and initiated a series of research 
effort that attempts to find out the intricate processes involved in 
teacher expectation cycle. A brief survey of early studies carried out 
in this context provides much insight. 


Beez (1968) attempted to test the expectancy effects hypothesis 
among sixly graduate students in education, who taught a symbol 
learning task to one child in a summer headstart program, Half of 
these fuiure .tutors were told that the child they would teach was 
culturally deprived and is expected to experience adjustment and 
achievement problems in the school. Other tutors were given positive 
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information about the child, i.e., the child would be able to adjust and 
do well in school despite cultural deprivation. Each tutor was asked 
to teach the meaning of twenty symbols in ten minutes. iMndiug.s 
revealed that compared with tutors of “ non-problem” childicn, tutors 
of “problem” children taught significantly fewer symbols, devoted 
more time on non-teaching activities and rated these children a.s 
lower on achievement, ability and social competence. This resulted in 
fewer numbers of symbols learned by “problem” children as 

j compared to “non-problem” group taught by tutors expecting the 

I children to do w'ell. These results suggested that teacher bias, induced 

1 

‘ experimentally, might effect student’s actual learning. 

Claiborn (1969) attempted to replicate Rosenthal and Jacobson’s 
(196S) research. Claiborn led some of (he teachers to believe that 
certain students would show much intellectual progress during tlie 
year as compared to others. The investigator observed classrooms of 
these teachers. The study reported no significant differential gain in 
IQ scores for experimental and control children. Further, it was : _ 

revealed that teachers did not behave differently towards students of | il 

the two groups^These findings contradicted Rosanthal and 
Jacobson’s (1968) Pygmalion effect. However, it was later pointed 
out (Dusek, 1975) that there were significant differences between tlie 
two studies - Rosenthal and'Jacobson introduced expectancies at the 
start of the school year and conducted the study over a full school 
session, while Claiborn induced expectancies well into the school 
year and the post test was undertaken only after about two months. 

These differences in study design might have obscured tlie 
expectancy effects to take shape because the teachers might ha\'e 
formed their own cxpeclatioiis about students’ potential tlirough their 
obseiA'ations in the early monlhs of school session, prior to indiiciion 
of expectations by tlie experimenter. 




5 Effects of adult bias on intellectual and social growth of retarded 
boys were the focus of the study conducted by Anderson and 
Rosenthal (1968). Names of eleven randomly selected boys described 
as potential intellectual “bloomers” were given to the counselor - 
incharge of the boys’ program. Test of general ability and social 
competence were administered at the beginning and end of the eight- 
week experimental period. The study reported no expectancy 
congruent blooming in IQ and social competence - on the contrary a 
decrease on the reasoning sub-test was observed among boys 
expected to bloom. 

s- Conn, Edwards, Rosenthal and Crowne (1968) studied teacher 
expectancy effects among 258 students in grade one through six. 
Approximately 23% of students (n=60), selected randomly, were 
described to their teachers as potential bloomers. Test of general 
ability was used to measure IQ at the middle and end of the academic 
year, as well as at the end of the following academic year. No 
significant difference was obtained between the experimental 
bloomers in total IQ and reasoning and verbal sub-tests, both at the 
end of the first academic year as well as at the end of the following 
academic year, 

Evans and Rosenthal (1969) administered test of general ability 
among children of elementary school at the spring. Teachers of one 
through sixth grades were given the names of randomly selected 
children (approx. 25%), described as potential academic bloomers. 
Posttest, carried out at the end of school year, revealed a significant 
treatment X sex of student interaction effect in the reasoning sub-test. 
It was found that boys who were designated as academic bloomers 
gained more in reasoning IQ as compared to the boys in (he control 


group. 




Rubovits and Maehr (1971) analyzed teacher expectation cycle 
in a microteaching context. Twenty-six female undergraduates were 
asked to teach a lesson to four sixth and seventh graders. These 
undergraduates were given false IQ and school program information 
about each child, indicating that two children were from school’s 
gifted program and two were from regular tracks. Classroom.s of 
these undergraduates were observed and it was found that though 
they did not differ in the amount of attention given to the children 
described as “gifted” and “non-gifted” but they did differ in the 
pattern of attention and praise given to the children of two groups: 
gifted children were requested for more information and their 
statements were more often praised. Rubovits and Maehr (1971) 
suggested that such differences in interaction with experimentally 
designated “gifted” and “non-gifted” children may lead to differences 
in the amount of learning by the two groups, In a replication study 
, (Rubovits and Maehr, 1973), teaching behaviors of White female 
tutors towards both Black and White students of seventh and eighth 
grades were studied. Each tutor worked with two Black and two 
White students. False IQ and school track assignment information 
about each student was given, indicating that one student from each 
ethnic group was of lower IQ rmd from tlie school’s regular track. 
Findings were similar to the earlier study - the amount of attention 
tutors paid to the students did not differ as a function of the child’s 
assignment to the gifted or non-gifted group, but gifted students were 
asked to give more information and were criticized more than non- 
gifted students. Etlmic background of students was also found to 
interact with the quality of teacher interactions with them, showing 
f that such characteristics may also influence teacher behavioi s towards 
students. However, as no test of learning (he subject mailer Uuigbl lo 
the students was carried out in the study, il is diflicull lo presume that 
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differential behaviors of teachers, obtained in the study, may also he 
taken as indication of the biasing effect of teacher expectations on 
learning and ability. 

y''Rothbart, Dalfen and Barrett (1971) investigated the relationship 

tween teacher expectancy and changes in student behaviors. 
Thirteen female teacher trainees, teaching an English lesson to four 
high school students, were studied. Two of the students were 
described to their teachers as lacking in intellectual potential, w'hile 
the other two were intellectual bloomers. It was found that as 
compared to low teacher expectation students more attention was 
paid to high expectation students. However, it was also noted that 
though the teachers paid more attention to high expectancy students, 
both groups of students were equally reinforced, both positiveK' and 
negatively. The study supported the hypothesis that expectancies 
induced by investigators resulted in differential treatment of students 
by teachers. 

The role of teacher related factors in determining the effect of 
expectancy has also been explored by some of these earlier 
experiments. Alpert (1974), for example, exjalored the role of teacher 
experience in shaping expectancy effects and revealed that though in 
experimental situations, employing inexperienced beginning teachers, 
teacher behavior may differ as a function of expectancy, the 
behaviors of experienced, inservicc teachers in actual classrooms may 
not. Carter (1969) investigated the relationship between teacher bias 
and children’s performance among tutors with internal and external 
locus of control. Bias was induced among teachers through false IQ 
and psychological reports and it was predicted that no expectancy 
effects would be obtained among tutors with internal locus of control. 
However, no expectancy effects were obtained for the students taught 




by tutors with external locus of control. On the other hand, tutors 
with internal locus of control under positive expectancy treatment 
condition tried to teach more words to students than tutors in negative 
expectancy condition. Carter explained these findings through 
arguing that tutors with internal locus of control acted upon their 
positive expectancies with the belief that outcomes are a direct result 
of human intervention rather than due to chance or fate. 

Panda and Guskin (1970) conducted a replication of Carter’s 
(1969) study. Seventy-two undergraduate female tutors, half of whom 
were each with internal and external locus of control, taught 72 
kindergarten children. Half of the tutors were given positive biases 
and half were given negative biases. Analysis of number of symbols 
presented by the tutors and the number of symbols recalled by the 
children revealed no significant bias effects or interaction of locus of 
control and bias treatments. However, tutors with positive bias rated 

I 

the children higher in academic achievement than tutors with 
negative bias. Rubovits and Maehr (1973) studied dogmatism as a 
related variable in expectancy effects, and it w'as found that high 
dogmatic teachers were more encouraging of White students and 
more ignoring of Black students than low dogmatic teachers were. 

Rosenthal, Baratz and Hall (1974) attempted to replicate teacher 
expectancy effects in an all Black school. A test of general ability was 
can ied out in grade one tlirough six at the start of academic session. 
Students were also asked to draw a man and to draw as many things 
as they can on a sheet of paper. Twenty percent of the children of 
each classroom were randomly selected as bloomers in creative 
potential and their names were told to the teachers. The study found 
no e\'idcncL' of teacher expectancy effects for the school as a w'hole 
on test of general ability and creative potential. However, the 




expectanc}' effects were obtained in grade fiftli for both the outcome 
measures. Teachers of these classrooms tended to treat the bloomers 
in a more demanding way than other students. 
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Meichenbauni, Bovvers and Ross (1969) tested the expectancy 
effects hypothesis among female adolescent offenders. These 
investigators identified six of fourteen adolescent girls as potential 
intellectual bloomers and gave their names to teachers (,n=4) teaching 
them. Academic performance, assessed both by standardized 
objective tests and teacher-constructed and subjective tests, was used 
as the criterion measure. Ongoing classrooms of these teachers were 
also observed to understand the interaction pattern occurring between 
teachers and students. The study found that potential bloomers scored 
higher than the control students on objective test of academic 
performance. Bloomers were also found to improve more than the 
control subjects in classroom behaviors do. Individual variations 
among teachers were noted in the context of their interaction witli 
students. 


Jose and Cody (1971) administered test of general ability and 
reading and arithmetic subtests from Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests series among children in nine first and second grade 
classrooms. Teachers of these classrooms were given the names of 
four randomly selected students, who were experimentally predicted 
to show academic blooming during the session. Four students in each 
classroom were selected to act as the control group. Classroom 
observations were periodically undertaken and posttcsl was carried 

nut nffer «:ivl('cn AnalvQt« nf rlnfn hnwii'unr fnll/'/t r(»v/o!il 
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any teacher expectancy effects on general ability and reading as well 
as arithmetic achievement. Further, there was no difference in tcachcr 
behavior towards experimental and control students as obtained in 
some studies. 

Mendels and Flanders (1973) also studied expectancy effects on 
student achievement. Students of grade one were tested with 
cognitive abilities test at the beginning of the academic session, 
following which they were assigned to experimental (bloomers) and 
control groups. Three weeks after the pretest, teachers were supplied 
the names and false test data for the children. Two w'eeks prior to the 
posttest, conducted at the end of academic session, teachers were 
asked to grade students on reading, writing, arithmetic and social 
skills. The study found no significant difference across students oi' 
experimental and control groups on cognitive ability raw scores or IQ 
scores, although weak (p<0.10) significant gain in cognitive ability or 
IQ scores were noticed. No significant differences were also obtained 
in relation to teacher assigned grades as well. The results did not 
support the findings of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968). 

Dusek and O’connell (1973) and O’Connell, Dusek and Wlieeler 
(1974) also conducted a study to analyze the effects of teacher 
expectations on student outcomes. At the beginning of school year, 
Stanford Achievement Tests were administered to two second and 
two fourth grade classes. One teacher in each classroom was also 
asked to rank the students in terms of expected end-of-the-term 
performance in language and arithmetic skills. Each teacher was 
given the names of eight children whom she ranked from 1 to 16 and 
was told that these children would show large gains in language and 
arithmetic skills during the academic year. 3’he remaining eight 
children served as control group, Outcome variables were assessed 




through SAT during fall, winter and spring of 1971-1972 session and 
fall and winter of the next session. No teacher bias effects on SAT 
performance on any of five testing occasions were obtained. 
However, teacher rankings were found to be positively related with 
SAT performance. Dusek et al suggested that teacher biases do not 
influence student performance but they predict student potential. 

Brophy and Good (1970) and Good and Brophy (1972) reported 
findings related with teacher behaviors vis-a-vis their expectations. 
Rankings of students by their teachers interacted with teacher 
behavior towards them. Teachers demanded better performance and 
praised more often the students ranked by them higher than others. 

Certain other studies, in which teachers or others were given 
false information about students and the influence of such false 
information on teacher bias effects were assessed, throw further light 
on teacher expectation cycle.’-''prtt (1956), for example, studied the 
effect of teachers’ true or false knowledge of students’ scores on 
students’ achievement, attitude towards school, teachers and school 
related work, teacher rankings of student conduct and teachers’ 
attitude and behaviors towards them. It was found that teachers’ 
knowledge or incorrect knowledge did not correlate with students’ 

achievement, attitudes and teacher ratings of student conduct and 

1 

teacher attitude and behavior towards them. However, the IQ 
information given to teachers caused them to make more demands 
with “bright” students as compared to the students of lower 
intellectual ability. 

^Calien (1966a,b) asked 256 elementary school teacher-trainees to 
score tests obtained from fictitious students. They w'ere given tests for 
scoring under four different conditions: (i) no information about 
students, (ii)IQ information about students, (iii) reading grcnip 
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assignment information, and (iv) both IQ and reading group 
assignment information. Half of the tests were described to the 
trainees as high and half of low quality pcrfonnance. d'he general 
finding obtained was that scoring of the tests was biased in relation to 
the infonnation given to the trainees. 

Flowers (1966) experimentally placed selected students in higher 
racks in two junior high schools and compared their achievement test 
and IQ test performance with students of the control group who 
remained in their original tracks. The ex]Derimental shifting of 
“brighter” students to higher tracks was not found to effect their IQ 
test performance and only in one school achievement test scores were 
found to be significantly higher for experimental group as compared 
to the control group, Flowers interpreted the results as providing 
week linkage between track placement related teacher bias and its 
effect on students. 

Teachers of 1,087 second grade students were studied by 
Fleming and Anttonen (1971b) and their teachers were given either 
correct IQ infonnation, or, IQ inflated by 16 points, or, comect 
primary mental abilities score, or, no information about students of 
their classrooms. Stanford Achievement Tests and a self-concept test 
was administered among students at three occasions - beginning, 
middle and end of the session. This study also did not find any 
teacher-bias effect on achievement, self-concept and school grades, 
and nullified teacher bias effects hypothesis. 

j;^Finn (1972) provided experimentally controlled false racial, sex 
and IQ information to 200 fifth grade teachers about students and 
asked them to rate pairs of equivalent essays described to be written 
by fifth grade students. Race, .sox and IQ information accompanied 
these essays. Data analy/.ed by Finn (1972) brought forth no elTecl of 




sex, race and IQ information about students on teacher ratings of 
essays in terms of spelling and punctuation, grammar, sentence 
structure, organization, neatness, relevance of ideas and thought 
completeness. However, it was found that urban teachers rated the 
essays presumably written by high IQ students higher than those 
presumably written by low IQ students. This finding tends to indicate 
that in certain settings teachers may be expected to hold biases which 
in turn are likely to influence their perceptions and ratings of 
students’ performance. 

These various studies exemplify the typical approaches to verify 
existence and operation of teacher expectation cycle in the 
classrooms and related settings. Reviews of literature on teacher 
expectations published by different authors (Finn, 1972; Brophy and 
Good, 1974; Dusek, 1975; Braun, 1976; West and Anderson, 1976; 
Persell, 1977; Cooper, 1979; Good, 1980; Smith, 1980; Brophy, 
1982,1983) elaborate upon various mechanisms involved in 
fomtation, communication and effect of teacher expectations held by 
teachers. Rosenthal (1976) conducted a meta-analysis of over 300 
studies on expectation effects in different situations and found that 
37% of these studies reported findings consistent with the self- 
fulfilling prophecy hypothesis (Merton, 1949;Clark, 1965). The 
percentage of positive results from classroom studies was more or 
less similar to the overall percentage. Most of the non-significant 
differences also favored the self-fulfilling hypothesis and results in 
opposite direction were less than chance occurrence. These findings 
initiated a series of research effort, spanning almost thirty years and 
still continuing, that attempts to find out the intricate processes 
involved in teacher expectation cycle (Dusek, 1975; Darley and 
Fazio, 1980; Bropity, 1983a,b; Dhoundiyal and Rawal, 1983; Dusek 
and .loseph, I 983; .Uissim. 1986; Good, 1987; Dhoundiyal, 1993). A 
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number of models of teacher expectation cycle have been proposed 
since the publication of Pygmalion in the Classroom to explain 
different aspects of the phenomenon (Finn, 1972; Brophy and Good, 
1974; Braun, 1976; West and Anderson, 1976; Cooper, 1979; Darlcy 
and Fazio, 1980; Eccles and Wigfield, 1985; Jussim, 1986). 
Dhoundiyal and Dhoundiyal (1993) attempted a synthesis of these 
models in a presage-process-product continuum and have published 
specific studies in Indian context (Dhoundiyal, 1993; Dhoundiyal, 
1998). 


Findings obtained by studies in general tend to suggest that 
though teacher expectations do not always or automatically function 
as self-fulfilling prophecies, they can and often do have such effects 
(Smith, 1980; Brophy, 1982; Cooper and Tom, 1984). Brophy (1982) 
has discussed evidence from a number of studies (Williams, 1972; 
McDonald and Elias, 1976; Humphreys and Stubbs, 1977; Crano and 
Mellon, 1978; Smith, 1980 and Brattesani, Weinstein, Middlestad, 
Marshall (1981) for example), and concluded that teacher 
expectations do have self-fulfilling prophecy effects on student 
achievement levels, but these effects are limited in size, averaging 
between 5 to 10 percent. Brophy also points out that even such a 
small average effect of teacher expectations is an important 
difference as there is always a possibility of large individual 
differences among teachers and the effects have every likelihood of 
being compounded across school years. 


^i^Mnvestigators have tried to elaborate upon the basic idea 
contained in Rosenthal and .Tacobson’s Pygmalion study. Rosenthal 
and .lacobson (1968) proposed that generally teachers arc aware of 
the academic potential of their students, which is based upon their 





observations of student characteristics. This awareness and related 
observations form the basis of development of expectancies towards 
students. Once formed, expeetancies are communicated to students 
through teacher behaviors. Students, on their part, attempt to fulfill 
their teacher’s expectations, thereby, bringing a change in their 
academic performance and ability. 

Finn (1972) specified a network of expectations that tends to 
operate in educational settings. Cultural traditions and demands vis-a- 
vis age, race, sex, abilities and previous achievement characteristics 
tend to shape expectations of peers, parents, teachers and others 
towards every individual, who in turn formulate their own self¬ 
expectations in a conscious or unconscious manner. These self¬ 
expectations, according to Finn, lead to specific levels of otilcome 
behaviors (achievement), 

' The six step model proposed by Brophy and Good (1974) 
includes stages like formation of differential expectations regarding 
achievement potential and personal characteristics of students, 
differential behavior of teachers towards students in view of differing 
expectations held by them, differential behavior of students towards 
their teachers in view of their differing personalities and differing 
treatment received, complementation and reinforcement of teacher 
expectations by students, approximation of teacher expectations more 
and more closely by the student, and effects on student outcome 
measured Braun (1976) put forth a behavioral cycle betw'een teacher 
input and learner output factors to explain the dynamics of teacher 
expectancy effects. Accordingly', teachers for varied reasons perceive 
competencies and potentialities of children differently and th^ese 
fi^'perceptions aefito shape their expectations towards each child. These 
ji expectations in turn shape teacher’s behavior towards children in 




terms of a number of inleractioii variables, causing change in 
student’s expectation’ behavior and achievement. Cooper (1979) 
further elaborated the self-fulfilling prophecy phenomena through the 
model of expectation communication and behavior influence. The 
basic tenets of this research effort, involving hundreds of studies, may 
be summarized in the words of Good (1987) as follows: 

1. Teachers form differential expectations for student behavior. 

2. Consistent with their differential expectations, teachers behave 
differently towards various students. 

3. This treatment tells students something about how they arc 
expected to behave in the classroom and perform on academic tasks, 

4.If the teacher treatment is consistent over time and if .students 
do not actively change it, it will most likely affect their self- concept, 
achievement motivation, level of aspiration, classroom conduct and 
interaction with teachers. 

5. These effects generally will complement and reinforce teacher 
expectations, so that students will come to conform to these 
expectations more than they might have otherwise. 

6. Ultimately, this will affect student achievement and other 
outcomes. High expectation students wll be led to achieve at or 
near their potential but low expectation students will not gain as 
much as they could have gained if taught differently. 


The expectation cycle seems to have a logical basis in view of 
the famous statement of Thomas (1931); “If men define situations a.s 
real, they are real in their consequences”. Commenting in the context 




of Rosenthal and Jacobsons’ (1968) study. Postman and Weingarlnci' 
(1969) have also indicated the logical nature of expectancy 
phenomenon in classrooms: 

“What we see is a product of what we believe to be out there. 
We see things not as they are, but as we are.... the teachers (of the 
study) perceived these children as intelligent because they were 
expecting to see intelligent behavior. The teachers, like the laboratory 
experimenters, made the reality that was there. But we can assume 
that once the teachers made that reality, the children began to make 
one of their own. Tire children modified their behavior in accordance ,'' 
with the positive expectations of their teachers, In other words, thei 
children changed their perceptions of themselves, and they did so i 
because their environment had a positive effect on their purposes and 
assumptions”. 

Convincing, if not unequivocal, research support to the existence 
of expectancy phenomenon from studies and interpretations like 
Little, 1968; Palardy, 1969; Pipert, 1969; Good, 1970; Rothbart, 
Dalfren and Barrett, 1971; Jeter, 1972; Tyo, 1972; Mendoza, Good 
and Brophy, 1972; Jeter and Davis, 1973; Seaver, 1973; Cvonblcth, 
David and Button, 1974; Brophy, 1983; .Tones, 1986; .Tussim, 1986; 
Miller and Turnbill, 1986; Good and Brophy, 1993,1994; emphasize 
tile need to fiirther understand its operation in different settings. In 
this context, it is important to note that research in tlie area of teacher 
expectation in Indian schools and colleges has not been taken up to 
the extent it seems desirable and only few studies (Singh, 1970; 
Dhoundiyal and Dhoundiyal, 1984a,b, c, 1985a,b, 1986, Dhoundiyal, 
1993) have come forth: Singh (1970) studied expectancy effects on 
IQ of students, while Dhoundiyal (1984) surveyed naturally occurring 
expectancy biases among primary school teachers and later 




(Dhoundiyal and Dhoundiyal, 1985,1986,1993) explored the effects 

of experimentally induced teacher expectations on socio-metric 

indices of primary grade pupils. Still further, Dhoundiyal (1998) 

attempted to explore expectancy related biases among student- 

teachers of B.Ed. level and tried to analyze the interaction of such 

biases on evaluation of student performance as well as designed and 

assessed the effectiveness of a remedial instructional component for 

teacher trainees. However, despite these attempts, study of 

expectations occuning among inservice teacirers towards specific 

categories of students and study of teacher held expectations towards 

actual students of their .classrooms, the teacher behavior towards 

students for whom dilTerential expectations are held by teachers and 

the effect of such expectations on student outcomes seem to have not 

been undertaken. It was in view of this relative lack of comprehensive 

understanding of teacher expectation phenomenon in Indian setting, 

particularly at secondaiy' school level, that present study was 
1 

undertaken among teachers and students of high school level in 
district Almora, U.P,, India under the support and supervision of 
ERIC, NCERT, New Delhi. 


Statement of the Problem 

The proposed study focussed attention on exploring teachers’ 
expectations towards their students and analyzing interrelationships 
of teacher expectations with teaching process and some selected 
student outcomes. Thus, the study was stated in following terms, 




Teacher Expectations of Students and their relationship with 
Teaching process and Stndeni outcomes 


Further elaboration of the kej' terms used in the statement was 
undertaken to specify the focus of study. These key terms include: 

Teacher expectations (of students) 

Teaching process 

Student Outcomes 


Teacher Expectations (of students) 

The term teaclier expectation of their students has been used in 
different contexts by numerous researchers since the publication of 
Rosenthal and Jacobson’s study. Literally (English and English, 
,1958, Good, 1959,Wolman, 1973) teacher expectations towards 
students refer to a state of anticipation, often associated with tension 
or emotion, for specific behavior patterns. It also refers to predicted 
level of success. Stogdill (1959) referred to expectations as readiness 
for reinforcement. Stoller, Algozzine and Ysseldyke (1981) used it as 
subjective probabilities assigned to the occurrence of a future event. 
Merton (1948) and Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) pointed towards a 
self-fulfilling dimension in teacher expectations through specifying 
that teacher expectations are self-fulfilling propliecies as these refer 
(0 “an initially false definition of the situation, which becomes true 
because of actions performed as a result of public acceptance of the 




prophecy”(Merton, 1948), and, “a process whereby one person’s 
expectation for another person’s behavior can quite unwillingly 
become a more accurate prediction simply for its having been 
made”(Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968). Cooper and Tom (1984) have 
categorized different definitions of teacher expectations used by 
different investigators into three categories, viz., estimates of present 
ability or achievement, expected improvement on the part of students, 
and natural discrepancies between teachers and tests. Finn (1972) has 
defined expectations or expectancy or expectation set as “.... a 
conscious or unconscious evaluation which one person forms of 

another,.which leads the evaluator to treat the person evaluated in 

such a manner as though the assessments were correct...’’.On the 
other hand, Brophy and Good (1974) and Good and Brophy (1994) 
refer to teacher expectations as “...inferences that teachers make 
about the present and future academic achievement and general 
classroom behavior of their students’’ .For Braun (1976) teacher 
expectations are perceptions of the teacher about the potentialities of 
children, while for Mason (1973) these are teacher’s “prediction of 
student’s future academic success”. 

Operational assessment of teacher expectations too has differed 
among various investigators, and quite often it has depended upon the 
contexts in which particular studies were undertaken. In studies 
which included experimental manipulation of expectations to assess 
the effect of such induced expectations, it was suggestive information 
supplied by the investigator that was taken to increase (or decrease) 
teacher expectations. Investigators exploring teacher expectations in 
natural settings employed a number of criteria; for example, 
expectations were taken to be opinions of teachers, rankings of 
students by teachers in terms of future academic achievement, teacher 
perceptions of .students as high or low achievers, or, estimation of 
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students’ IQs by teachers. This was particularly true v,'hen teachers’ 
expectations towai'ds individual children of their classrooms were 
sought to be inferred. However, in certain studies, teacher 
expectations towards certain groups of students has also been studied 
through various means, including questionnaires which asked 
teachers to state their expectation (belief) towards one or other group 
of students. 

In present study the focus of attention was on both individualistic 
as well as group oriented expectations held by teachers. The 
investigators wanted to study both generalized teacher expectations, 
i.e., expectations of teachers towards specific groups of students in 
terms of academic achievement potential and individualized teacher 
expectations towards individual students present in the classrooms. 
Thus, the term teacher expectations (of students), as used in present 
context, includes both constructs, viz., teacher expectations towards 
selected groups of students defined in terms of certain criteria (sex,- 
caste group, SES, age, previous achievement, physical attraction, 
name stereotype etc.) and teacher expectations towards individual 
students present in the classroom. Dhoundiyal (1984) has adopted a 
questionnaire approach to elicit student-teachers’ academic 
achievement related expectations towards pre-defmed groups of 
students. In tliis study, a specifically prepared questionnaire asking 
student-teachers to ascribe arbitrarily graded academic achievement 
marks to well defined groups of students in view of their own opinion 
was used to explore Lheir generalized expectations. The same 
approach was selected for present study among inservice high-school 
level teachers. More elaborate discussion on this aspect has been 
presented in the chapter on tools and data collection. 




Teacher expectations towards individual students have, been 
elicited in present study through use of teacher nominations. Teacliers 
were asked to nominate five students of their class who in their 
opinion are expected to show high le\'el of end-on-the-term academic 
achievement in the annual examination. These students were 
designated as high teacher expectation students or high expectation 
students (highs). Teachers were also asked to nominate five students 
of their class who in their opinion are expected to show low level of 
end-of-the-term academic achievement in annual examination. These 
students were designated as low teacher expectation students or low 
expectation students (lows). 

It needs to be mentioned that both individualized teacher 
expectations (nominations of students by teachers in high and low 
teacher expectation categories) and generalized teacher expectations 
(sometimes referred as teacher expyectation biases) were elicited at the 
beginning of school year, to be particular within two weeks of the 
commencement of academic session. 


Teaching Process 

In their efforts to provide knowledge to students, teachers 
employ various behaviors and skills. They talk, listen, write, ask 
questions and do many tilings. In fact, whatever a teacher docs inside 
the classroom with the purpose of transmitting cumcular content to 
students may be classified as process of teaching^ A number of 
observational systems are available to analyze behaviors exhibited by 
teachers in the classroom for the purpose of teaching. These systems 
either analyze leaching process qualitatively or quantitatively 
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(Erickson, 1986; Goetz and LeCompte, 1984) and both approaches 
have their own merits (Hammersley, 1992; Stodolsky, 1990). Good 
and Brophy (1971) has pointed out that though various systems have 
been used in a number of studies in a successful maimer, there is 
much need to analyze intra-class differences in teacher-child 
interactions because there is need to study the process of teaching as 
it occurs differentially across various students. 

Research in the area of teacher expectations assumes that 
expectations held by teachers towards different students gel fulfilled 
and students tend to perform in accordance to these expectations. 
Teaching process, or more particularly the behavior of teachers, is 
assumed to mediate these teacher expectation effects in the sense that 
teachers holding high expectations towards some students adopt 
positive behavioral patterns towards them or vice-versa they tend to 
behave, negatively towards students for whom they hold low 
expectations. Good and Brophy (1970,1971) have argued that 
observation systems visualizing teacher behaviors in a global fashion, 

' overlooking the differences in teacher behavior towards specific 
students, tend to neglect much of the action occurring in the 
classrooms. These investigators have presented what they termed as a 
powerful alternative to analyze classroom interaction between teacher 
and his/her students so that much of the differential treatment given 
by the teacher in the process of teaching to various students is 
captured|since the focus of teacher expectation research in general 
and of the present study in particular is to understand interaction 
between teacher and specific groups of students, the process of 
teaching is viewed as differential treatment of different children in 
the classroom. In line with the approach adopted by Brophy (1983), 
Brophy and Good (1970), Good and Brophy (1970,1971,1994) and so 
many other researchers working in the context of teacher behaviors 
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and expectancy cycle, teaching process has been construed and 
analyzed as dyadic interaction patterns between the teacher and an 
individual child, ignoring much of the teacher behavior directed to 
the classroom group. Teaching process thus includes dyadic 
interactions including response opportunities; teacher afforded 
communications and contacts initialed by the child (Good and 
Brophy, 1994).^! 


Student Outcomes . 


\ 

'The very interest in teacher expectancy research seems to have 
originated due to the fact that teacher expectation of students, 
developed on whatever bases, tend to get fulfilled. Rosenthal and 
Jacobson (1968) have revealed that expectation effects are powerful 
enough to cause differential gains in IQ. Similarly, Hersh (1971), 
Pellegrini and Hicks (1972), Sutherland (1974) and Dumke (1978) 
have noticed that positive expectations tend to facilitate gain in IQ. 
However, there are a number of studies in which no differential gain 
in IQ was found as a result of positive expectations held or induced 
among teachers (Anderson and Rosentlial, 1968; Fielder, et al, 1971; 
Goldsmith and Fry, 1970; Jose and Cody, 1971; Kester and 
Letchworth, 1972, for example). Despite these equivocal findings, 
intense research in the area continued due to obvious simplicity of the 
ai'gument implicit in expectancy cycle, i.e, having formed their 
expectations, teachers tend to behave towards their students in ways 
that make these expectations fulfilled. The interest in expectancy 
effects has not remained confined to gain in intelligence or general 
ability, but a host of other student related outcome factor.s have been 




considered. These include student achievement and school grades 
(Pitt, 1956; Cahen, 1966; Beez, 1968; Claiborn, 1969; Palardy, 1969; 
Anderson, 1970; Heapy and Seiss, 1970; Goldsmith and Fry, 1971; 
Seaver, 1971,73; Doyle, et al, 1972; McDonald and Elias, 1976; 
Warlick, 1978; for example), teacher ratings (e.g. Meichenhaum, 
1969; King, 1970; Hersh, 1971; Jacobs and DeGraff, 1973; Mason, 
1973; Ouimet, 1978), Self-concept (Pitt, 1956; Videbeck, 1960; 
Shulman, 1977), level of aspiration (e.g. Terry, 1977) and different 
socio-metric indices (e.g. Hawkes, 1968; Jacobs and Richai'd, 1970; 
King, 1970; Shu, 1979). In fact the effect of teacher expectations on 
student’s general ability and achievement has been proposed to be 
mediated by student related variables like level of aspiration, need for 
academic achievement, self concept etc. by different models of 
expectancy cycle. The present investigation also envisages that 
positive (high) expectations held by teacher’s towards individual 
children operate to cause changes in general ability and academic 
achievement tlirough influencing student related characteristics that 
make them more achievement oriented, motivated and hard working, 
while the contrary' is true for students towards whom teachers hold 
negative (low) expectations. Following student related outcomes of 
classroom experience of teacher expectations were proposed to be 
studied in present investigation. 

1.Intelligence 

2. Adjustment 

3,Self concept 

Academic achievement motivation 


5.Study involvement 




6.Academic anxiety 


7. Academic achievement perception 

8. Academic achievement in terms of marks obtained in end-of- 
Ihe-term annual examination. ^ 

}' 


Aims and Objectives of (he study 

The broader aim of present investigation was to test the 
existence and operation of teacher expectation cycle in high school 
level classrooms of Indian settings. This broader aim includes 
exploring presence of generalized teacher expectations (expectations 
biases) among high school level inservicc teachers, eliciting 
individualized teacher expectations in actual classrooms of these 
teachers and analyzing teacher behaviors towards high and low 
teacher expectation students in the context of individualized 
expectations of teachers. This attempt also includes analysis of 
teacher expectation “effects” on selected student-related outcomes in 
the context of high and low expectations held by teachers towards 
different students. These various aspects of present study may be 
stated as following specific objectives. 


l.To sun'ey the generalized teacher expectations among 
inservice high school teachers. 

analyze the association between teachers’ generalized 
expectations and their different personal, socio-economic and certain 
socio-psychological variables." ‘ 
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: 3.,fo analyze the association between teacher’s generalized 
expectations with their nominations of high and low expectation 
students (individualized teacher expectation based nominations) of 
their respective classrooms. 

4.To analyze and compare teachers’ dyadic interactions with 
high and low teacher expectation students. 

^'.To analyze and compare gains in selected student related 
outcomes of high and low teacher expectation students over the 
school year. 


I'rimary Assumptions of the Study 


Derived through extensive research work undertaken in the area 
of teacher expectation cycle and particularly in view of scholarly 
attempts to interpret various aspects of the phenomenon (Brophy and 
Good, 1970; Finn, 1972; Brophy and Good, 1974; Braun, 1976; West 
and Anderson, 1976; Cooper, 1979; Good, 1981; Brophy, 1983; 
Cooper and Good, 1983; Cooper and Tom, 1984; Cooper, 1985; 
Good and Weinstein, 1986; Jussim, 1986; Jussim, 1990; Good, 1993) 
certain primary assumptions guided formulation and conduction of 
present study. These primary assumptions may be enumerated as 
follows. 


Jy/f^cachers in general and high school level inservicc teachers in 
particular tend to form and hold specific expectations towards their 


students. I'hesc expectations may be viewed as differing academic 
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achievement potentials perceived by teachers and may be oriented 
towards various groups of students (Generalized teacher 
expectations) or towards individual students (individualized teacher 
expectations). 


2,The generalized teacher expectations (Generalized expectation 
biases) may be defined as ascription of different academic 
achievement potential to different groups of students, defined in 
terms of criteria like sex, caste group, socio-economic status group, 
previous achievement group, age group, physical attraction group and 
name stereotype group. It is assumed that teachers lend to be 
positively or negatively biased towards one or other group of students 
in their perceived academic achievement potential and thereby lend to 
ascribe different levels of academic achievement to these groups. 


3.Individualised teacher expectation, on the other hand, is the 
teacher perceived academic achievement potential of an individual 
student of his/lier classroom. This may be elicited through asking the 
teacher to nominate students into different levels of perceived 
academic achievement potential for end-of-the-temi examination. 

f 

f 

^Tlie generalized teacher expectations, as defined above, 
interact in significant manner with the personal, socio-economic and 
selected socio-psychological variables of teachers. 




'5.7’he generalized teacher expectations held by teachers also play 
a significant role in shaping teachers’ nominations of their students 
into high and low expected end-of-the-term academic achievement 
categories (individualized teacher expectations); and teachers 
generally tend to nominate those students into high teacher 
expectation category who belong to the group towards which the)' 
themselves are positively biased. 


/b.Nomination of students into high and low expected end-of - 
the-term academic achievement categories (individualized teacher 
expectations) by their respective teachers is associated with the 
related personal, academic and socio-psychological variables of 
students. 


J’The quality and quantity of classroom interactions between 
teachers and their students varies significantly across students 
nominated by teachers into high and low expected end-on-the-term 
academic achievement categories (individualized teacher expectation 
categories). 


Sffadividualised teacher expectations held by teachers towards 
students and elicited through teacher’s nomination of students into 
high and low expected end-of-the-tcrin academic achievement 
categories may be viewed to cause differential gain in student-related 
outcomes over the school year. 
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Significance of the study 


School is an institution designed to transmit the intellectual 
heritage to oncoming generations. As such it occupies an important 
place in social organisation. Within the school, classrooms are the 
places wherein this process of transmission occurs in a group 
situation. There is a teacher in the classroom and a vai 7 ing number of 
students at his/lter charge. The process of education gets translated 
into content-specific interactions between the teacher and students, 
Teacher as a representative of broader society is lesponsible to shape 
these interactions in such a manner that students may imbibe the 
content to a desirable extent. Study of the process of education and 
the role of teacher in carrying out this process is in itself a cherished 
goal, for understandings generated through such studies help us 
improve its various components. Indeed, research in almost every 
area of education directly or indirectly aims at improvement of this 
process and there is no doubt that we have gained much from 
researches camied out in past decades. However, many of the 
intricacies of the process of education occurring in tlie classroom are 
still not well understood despite continued exploration. Effect of 
teacher expectations is one such area where more and more research 
is needed to clarify the ambiguities. It needs to be specifically 
mentioned here that much research work has been undertaken in this 
area in contexts other than Indian schools and though substantive 
insights into various aspects has been attained, wc can not dircctl>' 
import and implement such insights to describe and improve ongoing 




processes in our specific settings. Therefore, research needs to be 
undertaken to understand teacher expectation cycle as it operates in 
our classrooms, which is embedded in specific socio-cultural ethos. 
Here attention must be taken that in our situation there exist relatively 
more rigid sex, caste, age and socio-economic differentiations in 
broader society and these typical differentiations may get reflected in 
our classrooms through expectations held by teachers. 

Teacher expectations seem to be the operative dimension of 
teacher’s personality. This personality develops through operation of 
a number of influences upon the individual. Finn (1972) has pointed 
out that socio-cultural milieu of teachers may impinge upon their 
attitudes and beliefs and wdiile forming their expectations teachers 
may use these attitudes and beliefs in a significant manner. In general, 
the Indian society adopts orientations in which males are given a 
place of high status and prominence. Implied in such male dominated 
view is the notion of his superior abilities, skills and potential. It will 
be no wonder to find that growing and living in a male dominated 
milieu, teachers of Indian settings adopt a biased view towards male 
students and develop expectations consistent witli it. Similarly, there 
are caste/socio-economic differentiations, entailing that upper caste 
and/or socio-economic status individuals are endowed with better 
intellectual potential, Such beliefs are even enmeshed with prevalent 
religious practices. These notions may also get into the classrooms 
via expectations held towards students. The point is that there is 
evei 7 likelihood that through teacher expectations this specificity 
perpetuates itself - teachers believing appropriately or inappropriately 
in one or other way transmit their views to the next generation each 
year in the classrooms. 
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Implied in teacher expectation hypothesis is the assumption that 
teachers obser\'e various characteristics of their students in their 
classrooms and form their expectations on the basis of these 
observations. Exactly what do they observe and process to develop 
expectations is of prime importance in this context. Do they observe 
qualities that are directly and intimately related with intellectual and 
academic potential? , or, do they rely upon some of the indirect or 
even inappropriate characteristics ? If teacher expectations are based 
on such criteria like sex, caste, age, height and physical attraction, 
and if students with particular set of such characteristics arc viewed 
as having more or less academic potential, then such teacher 
expectations entail some degree of inappropriateness. There are likely 
to be some students for whom teachers may hold negative 
expectations and if such expectations really get fulfilled, the effects 
are undesirable too. Postman and Weingartner (1969) have pointed to 
this danger through asking, educationists and researchers “ how many 
children do you suppose have been driven to stupidity because their 
teachers believed that they were stupids?” This question may be 
rephrased for Indian context as “how many female students do we 
suppose have been driven to stupidity because their teachers 
(predominantly males) believed that women (or men) are stupids?” 
or, “how many lower caste students do we suppose have been driven 
to stupidity because their teachers (predominantly belonging to upper 
castes) believed that lower caste students are stupids?” Answers to 
such questions seem to emphasize exploration of teacher expectancy 
phenomenon and related mechanisms in Indian classrooms in a 
vigorous manner so that realities of inside-classroom educational 
process may be understood and corrective action, if needed, may be 
designed. 




Teacher expectation cycle is a complex process - involving many 
input, process and output factors. There is tlie teacher, with his/her 
specific experiences, education, beliefs and orientations. He/she acts 
in ways he/she deems suitable. Then there is the student - recipient of 
teacher behavior towards him/her. He/she receives the messages 
emitted by the teacher through behavior, interprets it in accordance to 
his/lier perceptions, beliefs and actual potential, and adopts 
orientations and behaviors in compliance with teacher expectations or 
cause teachers to re-evaluate his/her perceptions in view of his/her 
current behavior and academic output. There are also various 
contextual factors - large, or small classrooms, distant or intimate 
level of interaction, open or structured classroom environment, level 
of academic motivation in the school etc. All these factors may be 
viewed to influence operation and effect of expectations held by 
teachers towards their students. Surely, a single study may not attend 
to all the complexities involved in teacher expectation cycle. This has 
been found to be true in other countries, where equivocal findings 
have challenged educational researchers since almost tlrree decades. 
A series of research studies are needed to analyze and understand 
teacher expectancy phenomenon in Indian classrooms. A start has 
been made and present study may be viewed as a step forward in this 
direction. 

The present study derives its significance from another angle too. 
Through research work undertaken elsewhere, certain implications 
for classroom behavior of teachers have been derived and attempts to 
include these suggestions into teacher education curriculum have 
been undertaken. This is evident from inclusion of expectancy related 
subject matter into handbooks and learning materials for teacher 
trainees as well as teacher educators. However, since expectancy 
phenomenon has not been much explored in Indian classrooms and 
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not much is known about the processes involved in this context, 
Indian textbooks and other learning materials for would-be-teachcrs 
largely do not contain suitable material on teacher expectation cycle, 
This leaves these teacher trainees uninitiated in the area of taking any 
corrective course. Dhoundiyal (1998) has shown the presence of 
generalized expectancy biases among teacher trainees to a large 
extent. Remaining unattended due to lack of curricular emphasis, 
these student-teachers may be envisaged to keeping on to perpetuate 
these expectation biases in their classes on joining active service. If 
sex biasness, caste biasness, socio-economic status biasness etc., 
adhered by these would-be-teachers remain with them to influence 
their teaching behaviors, evaluations of students by them and their 
general behavior in school and society, we may as well find ourselves 
faced with the basic question asked by Postman and Weingarlner 
(1969) -“How many children.,.” We want to emphasize that sound, 
research based insights and their implications for classroom behavior 
and thus teacher training are needed to be derived in Indian contexts, 
for guarding against the effects of biased teacher expectations is 
possible only through inculcating due emphasis on teacher 
expectation phenomenon in teacher education curricula. The present 
investigation may provide significant insights for such a curricular 
emphasis, 




Chapter-II 


LINKAGE SYSTEM OF THE STUDY: AN 
OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH PERSPECTIVE 


A huge amount of lesearch work lias been undertaken on the 
self-fulfilling aspect of teacher expectations towards students. 
Basically, these explorations formulated their hypotheses on the 
presage-process-product paradigm of teaching. Models of teacher 
expectation cycle, presented by different investigators, have 
elaborated upon these linkages. In general, these models assume the 
existence of certain teacher and student related factors, which interact 
with each other and result in developing specific teacher 
expectations. Once developed, teachers in their day-to-day behavior 
in classroom and school exhibit these expectations. Students observe 
the behavioral expression of teacher expectations towards 
themselves. They are eitlier expected to show positive behaviors in 
the classroom or to show relatively better academic performance. 
Towards some of the students, teachers may adopt a neutral stance 
and there may be some students for whom the teacher may hold 
negative expectations. Receiving differential behaviors, students 
may themselves behave in a number of ways, some trying to fulfill 
the expectations, while others staying away or overlooking what has 
been expected of them. It has been proposed that the general trend is 
to act in ways so that what is expected tends to be achieved through 
changes in behavior patterns, academic effort, interest and 




participation in studies etc. Teachers too observe these changes in the 
behavior of students and generally find that their expectations were 
true from the very beginning. This basic paradigm of teacher 
expectation research serves our purpose of evolving a linkage system 
for present study. 

Sources of Teacher Expectation Formation in Indian 
Context 

The first and naturally prime most question in the context of 
evolving a linkage system for present study is that what are the 
student-related factors that may eome into play in the formation of 
teacher expectations. The first such factor seems to be the sex of the 
student. As has been pointed out earlier, Indian society is somewhat 
rigidly stratified on the basis of sex. Differentiation between sex 
groups finds expression in various aspects of life and social 
organization. Sex plays important part in defining roles and 
responsibilities of an individual in family, neighborhood, community 
and society. This differentiation seems to be present in the field of 
education loo. There are a number of separate schools for the two 
sexes, different levels of value is placed on the education of males 
arid females, the two groups are expected to pursue education for 
different purposes. A look in to the rate of male and female 
enrolment at different levels of education, curricular areas punsued 
and level of maximum educational attainment by them, provide 
ample indication that differentiation among sex groups with respect 
to education may be a potent source of teacher expectation formation 
in Indian settings. 

The role of sex as a basis of teacher expectation formation lias 
been the focus of study in many inve.stigations conducted in other 
settings. In the studies conducted by Clifford and Waksler (1973) and 
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Seaver (1971,1973), teachers were found to favor male students in 
their academic expectations. On the contrary, in the studies of Bergan 
and Smith (1986), Kchle, et al (1974), Adams and Cohen (1976a) and 
Porter (1979), it were the female students who were expected to 
perform better in academic area. There are also certain studies where 
academic expectations were not found to differ for male and female 
students (e.g. Adams and LaVoie, 1974; LaVoie and Adams, 1974; 
Ross and Salvia, 1975; Mertens, 1976; Roland, 1977; Adams, 1978, 
BaiTal and Saxe, 1979; Bernard, 1979; Purgess, 1979; Wilkerson, 
1980). A tendency of ditfering social and/or personality expectations 
also seems to be present^ sometimes favoring males (Helton and 
Oakland, 1977) and at others to females (Clifford and Walster, 1973; 
Kehle, et al, 1974; Adams, 1978). The specific socio-cultural milieu 
and expectations for better performance in different areas seem to 
interact with the findings of different studies. Nonetheless, this trend 
is indicative of the role of sex of students as an input factor in teacher 
expectation formation 'and in view of the sex-based differentiation 
largely present in Indian context, it seems to play a more crucial role. 


Another student related factor that very readily comes to mind as 
being significant in teacher expectation formation in Indian schools 
and classrooms is the caste group membership. Caste in Indian 
society seems to be very important. Caste tends to influence life in 
general and individual’s social spectrum in particular. In India caste 
determines the network of social relationships an individual gets 
related with and shapes his/her values and attitudes. Caste 
differentiations contained in Hindu mythology, in the shape of 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishayas and Shudras, profess separate 
occupations and even tend to entail different potential among 
individuals belonging to different castes. Brahmins (priests), for 
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example, are people endowed with intellectual potential and engaged 
in learning. Kshatriyas (warriors), on the other hand, is a ca.ste 
primarily viewed as responsible for physical endeavors, defense and 
the like. Vaishya caste represents businessmen and Shudras are 
lowest in social hierarchy, primarily viewed as providers of service to 
upper castes. Though recent changes in socio-political orientations 
and social changes caused by urbanization and modernization seem 
to have facilitated some degree of change in caste rigidities, it is still 
an important factor. Indian caste structure, with its elaborate 
categorization of individuals into groups and sub-groups is typical 
and has its own implications. Teacher, having his/lier own caste 
affiliations, may have specific expectations towards students of 
different caste memberships. Studies by Dhoundiyal 
(1983,1984,1998) have shown likelihood of caste based expectation 
tendencies among primary school teachers and teacher-trainees. 
Studies conducted in settings other than India have traced the role of 
race in this context. Deitz and Purkey (1969), Mazer (1971), Miller 
(1973), Carlile (1975), Kchle et al (1974), Pugh (1974), Finn et al 
(1975), Harvey and Slatin (1975), Rotter (1975), Williams (1976), 
Adams (1978), DeMeis and Turner (1978), Marwit et al (1978), 
Paulson (1978), Wiley and Eskilson (1978), Bennett (1979), Smith 
(1979), Wilkerson (1980) and Darlega et al (1981), for example, 
studied the factor of race and have provided mixed findings in 
different settings: White students were found to have been favored by 
teachers in a number of these studies. Thus, it seems that an analysis 
of teachers’ as well of students’ caste group membership vis-a-vis the 
academic expectations of teachers is important in Indian schools. 


Indian society, as stratified into a typical caste structure, also 
entails with il a class striiclure. While caste signifies the social group 
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membership an individual attains through his/her birth in a particular 
family, class is a relatively more flexible categorization, including in 
it factors like economic, occupational and educational attainments. 
The society may be viewed as constituted of different strata based on 
social and economic factors. Indian society too can be viewed as 
stratified into upper, middle and lower strata, each stratum having its 
owm influence on the life pattern, altitudes and values of its members. 
Teachers, in general, belong to particular strata of Indian society- the 
middle group. Quite often, these teachers leach in socio- 
economically-heterogeneous classrooms in '.\'hich students come 
from very rich to very poor backgrounds. The question is that do 
teachers harbor similar or dissimilar academic achievement or effort 
related expectations towards students coming from so dit'erse socio¬ 
economic backgrounds? The answer may be anything, but it needs to 
be derived. Our hunch is that teachers, belonging to middle social 
class, may hold attitudes and values that lend themselves prone to 
develop condusive academic achievement related biases towards 
.students of middle classes. Such positive expectations towards 
students belonging to middle class has also been revealed by a 
number of studies including Bergan and Smith (1986), Lenkowsky 
and Blackman (1968), Miller (1973), Adams and Cohen (1976a,b), 
Bennett (1979). In this context, it is also wortli noting that much ol' 
educational research has been conducted in Indian situation in which 
social class membership has been shown to influence the educational 
attainment of students. Hence, the role of socio-economic class in 
teacher expectation formation needs to be analyzed. 


In addition to sex, caste and social class related information 
about students, some individual characteristics of the student may be 
hypothesized to operate as input factors in leaclier ex|ieeiation 




formation. Wc may consider the classroom beiiavior of strident as a 
factor in this context. It seems to be quite natural to visualize that 
students whose behavior in classroom is disciplined, who follow the 
instructions given to them by the teacher, who complete their task 
well in time, who do their home work regularly and who arc 
attentive, curious and effortful, are more likely to be viewed by their 
teachers as having positive qualities like academic motivation, 
interest and potential. Compared with students, who do not show 
such behavioral tendencies, such students may be expected by their 
teachers to progress well and attain high grades in examinations. 'I’he 
classroom behavior of students, as perceived by teachers, is thus a 
potent source of teacher expectation formation. LaVoie and Adams 
(1972,1974) have brought forth the fact that teachers viewed students 
with good conduct as academically more efficient, having leadership 
qualities and as likely to attain higher level of education. Wilkerson 
(1980) has shown co-operative attitude and dependence on the 
teacher to be input in positive teacher expectation formation, while 
aggressive behavior on the part of students resulted in negative 
teacher expectations. Roseman (1978) has also found that teachei's 
prefer attentive students and hold negative expectations towards 
students who remain confined to themselves. Age of the student vis- 
a-vis his/her grade, can be another factor in this respect. In a 
particular classroom, a specific child may be of higher or lower age 
as compared to the average age of the classroom group. In a 
particular classroom, students higher in age are cither those students 
who have eitlrer entered into the educational ladder at age later than 
others, or, those who have experienced failure at one or more 
occasions. An optimum age range may lend to be viewed to be 
suitable for each grade by teachers; and students higher In age may¬ 
be viewed by them as repealers or failure.s. Similarly, there i.s 
likelihood that with inereasing age students may acquire ceilaiii 
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behavior patterns, which put them in a more advantageous or 
disadvantageous position relative to their lower age-same grade 
fellow students. Lower age students in a classroom may behave in a 
more docile manner, seeking the help and guidance of the teacher 
more often, following his/her instructions and doing classroom work 
more regularly. If such age related differences in student behavior 
may be assumed to exist, then there is every likelihood that teachers 
will perceive this age related differential behaviors and will tend to 
associate different academic achievement related expectations with 
students differing in age. This aspect needs to be explored in Indian 
classrooms in a comprehensive way. 


Directly or indirectly teachers also come to know about the 
academic achievement of students in their previous grades. This 
information becomes available to Ihein either during their 
engagement in admission procedures or during their initial 
introductory interactions with them. A high level of academic 
achievement in previous grades is usually taken as indicative of 
student’s potential and abilities. In fact, evaluation at each grade is 
often carried out just for this purpose. However, if teachers take this 
as an input factor in expectation formation, which they can do 
consciously or unconsciously, and tend to base their classroom 
interactions in view of this student related variable, there may enter a 
tendency to sustain these achievement levels, i.e., students of high 
previous achievement status may be treated in ways that sustain their 
high achievement level and those who had relatively lower previous 
achievement status may be treated in a different manner, likely to put 
them down at levels congment with their previous achievement. In 
some classrooms, teachers may provide more learning opportunities 
to students with high previous achievement status, as compared to 




students witli low previous achievement status, under the influence of 
their differential expectations; causing an escalating effect to further 
increase the gap in the achievement levels of the two groups. Good, 
el al (1973) have studied the classroom interaction pattern of sixteen 
junior high school classes to reveal that the interaction pattern 
occurring between the teacher and students of differing achievement 
levels differs significantly. High achieving students were found to 
receive favorable teacher contacts, while low achieving students 
received poorest contact patterns. Similar findings have been 
reported by Brandt and Hayden (1974). The role of previous 
achievement of students _ in teacher expectation formation, tlius, 
seems to be important and needs to be analyzed. 


There can be a number of other student-related characteristics 
that can act as input factors in expectation formation of Indian 
teachers. However, two of such characteristics, which have been 
explored in research on teacher expectation cycle, are physical 
attractiveness and name stereotype of students. Physical 
attractiveness, defined variously by different investigators, includes 
facial attraction, neat and tidyness, skin color and physique. It has 
been proposed that generally “attractive is good” hypothesis seems to 
operate in our day-to-day interactions. We tend to behave differently 
\vith individuals who are well dressed, look attractive and present a 
composed poise. We may also tend to ascribe behavioral and other 
skill and potential related characteristics to individuals with attractive 
personalities. Teachers may also get influenced by such “attractive is 
good” notion and, therefore, may tend to associate a sense of 
regularity, interest and discipline with attractive students. Dion 
(1972) has revealed that attractive children are perceived as less 
likely to be anti-social than unattractive children arc. Clifford and 




Walster (1973) have revealed that teacliers perceive attractive 
children to be higher in IQ and educational potential. Adams and 
Cohen (1974), on the other hand, suggested that though facial 
attractiveness is not a significant variable in determining the overall 
pattern of classroom interactions, but children rated below average on 
this account tend to receive neutral or negative attention from 
teachers. Kehle (1974) found that teacher rating of student’ 
personalities tend to be influenced by the interaction of sex, race and 
physical attractiveness. Unfavorable perception of unattractive 
children among pre-school teachers was noted by Adams (1978), 
while Murphy, et al (1981) have found that academic achievement 
potential and sociability ratings of girls and boys’ photographs tend 
to be significantly affected by their attractiveness. In view of these 
and other studies (Adams and Cohen, 1976b; Rich, 1975; Salvia, ct 
al, 1977; DeMeis and Turner, 1978; Tompkins and Boor, 1980), it 
seems quite interesting to explore physical attractiveness as a 
variable in teacher expectation formation in Indian classrooms. 


The role of name stereotypes in teacher expectation formation 
has been explored by some studies. Harari and McDavid (1973) 
tested the hypothesis that teachers tend to make more favorable 
judgement of work samples linked with common or more frequent 
names and less favorable judgement of work-samples linked witlr 
unusual names. These investigators asked eighty teachers and eighty 
college students to evaluate essays linked with desirable or 
undesirable names. Essays linked with desirable names were found to 
be scored significantly higher by the teachers than the essays linked 
with undesirable names. Garwood (1976) also suggests that teachers’ 
stereotypes of first names tend to influence their interactions with 
students and, thereby, the students’ self-conccpt and achievement. 
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Tompkins and Boor (1980) asked one hundred and forty one junior, 
senior and graduate students to rate fictitious students on academic 
and social attributes, with names either being popular, neutral or 
unpopular. In this study, name popularity was generally found to be 
unrelated with ratings of academic and social attributes except on 
SES, in which unpopular names were found to be associated with 
higher SES estimates. Nelson (1977) has also explored this aspect 
and suggested that stereotypical name related expectations tend to 
operate in school situations. These various findings make it evident 
that name stereotype can be a potent source of expectancy formation 
and should be included in present study. 


Research in the area of teacher expectation cycle has also 
suggested some other factors tliat may come into play a significant 
role in expectation formation. These include sex role behaviors, 
sibling related information, ability-track placement, specific labels 
and other family related factors. However, in order to focus attention 
and delimit the scope of present study, only sex, caste, socio¬ 
economic status, age, previous achievement, physical attraction and 
name stereotype related student characteristics were considered in 
present study. These student characteristics have been proposed to 
impinge upon the formation of teacher expectations in Indian 
classrooms in a generalized manner; i.e., teachers teaching in our 
schools are viewed as tending to hold generalized academic 
achievement related expectations towards one or other group of 
students, based on their sex, caste, socio-economic status, age, 
previous achievement, physical attraction stereotype and name 
stereotype. It may be pointed out here that while sex is a two 
category variable (male, female), caste may be viewed as a four 
category variable (Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Other 




Backward Castes, Genera! Castes), socio-economic status as a three 
category variable (High socio-economic status group. Average socio¬ 
economic status group, Low socio-economic status group), previous 
achievement as a two category variable (high previous academic 
achievement group-60% and above, low previous academic 
achievement group-45% and below),age as a two category 
variable(high age group, low age group),physical attraction as a two 
category variable (attractive, unattractive), and name stereotype may 
be viewed as a two category variable(positive name stereotype, 
negative name stereotype). 


Interaction bettveen Teacher Characteristics and their 
Generalized Expectations 


Formation of teacher expectations on the basis of student 
characteristics seems to be a complex process. It is not a case in 
which all tiie teachers view each and every characteristic of children 
in a similar manner. There is likelihood drat every teacher has his/her 
peculiar pattern of perceiving different characteristics of children and 
these perceptions interact with a number of teacher characteristics. 
Brophy (1983) has pointed out that susceptibility to teacher 
expectation effects itself is an individual difference variable, which 
tends to be influenced by intelligence, role definition and various 
other factors. Brophy and Good (1974) have hypothesized that 
broadly three categories of teachers may be identified in this context 
- the proactive teachers, reactive teachers and the overactive teachers. 
Proactive teachers, are teachers who perform their own analysis of 
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students’ characteristics and needs, and tend to shape their students to 
their own expectations. Ovcractive teachers, on the other hand, 
develop rigid, stereotyped perceptions about their students and adopt 
interaction patterns in which students are treated as stereotypes rather 
than as individuals. According to Brophy and Good (1974), most 
teachers are reactive, holding expectations more lightly and flexible 
enough to adjust their expectations to new feedback from students. 
Such reactive teachers tend to have few self-fulfilling prophecy 
effects. 


The possibility of certain individual differences in expectancy 
formation and communication was also addressed in certain other 
studies. Babad, Inbar and Rosenthal (1982), for example, studied 
behaviors of “high bias” and “no bias” physical education student- 
teachers. The study revealed that “no bias” student-teachers were not 
influenced by social status information in grading the drawings of 
students, while “high bias” student-teachers assigned high scores to 
drawings alleged to be made by students of high status. Significant 
differences were found between high and low bias teachers in terms 

m, political views, locus of control, 
High differentiation” versus “Low 
differentiation” teachers were compared by Brattesani, et al (1981) in 
terms of their classroom behaviors. It was found that “high 
differentiation” teachers were perceived by their students as 
communicating higher expectations and providing more opportunities 
to participate to high achievers and treating low achievers in a more 
restrictive and negative manner, On the other hand, “low 
differentiation” teachers were not perceived by their students to treat 
high and low achievers in such a different manne^ Cooper (1979) has 
also proposed that teachers’ potential for expectation effects depends 


of educational ideology, do^a^ 


extroversion, impulsiveness'^tch ‘ 
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on their “need for control” on interaction with and outcomes of 
students. 


The possibility of existence of individual variation among 
teachers in terms of their potential for causing expectation effects 
points towards possible variation among teachers in terms of their 
generalized expectations. By this we mean that based on their ow'ri 
background characteristics and experiences, a teacher may tend to 
hold generalized expectation biasness towards one group of students, 
while an another teacher, with his/her own set of characteristics and 
experiences, may hold generalized expectation biasness towards 
other group. To be more specific, we can assume that some of 
teacher’s own characteristics are likely to interact with the 
generalized teaeher expectations held by liim/her. Such 
characteristics may include teacher’ own sex, educational level, study 
discipline, age, length of teaching experience, caste group, socio¬ 
economic status, level of job-satisfaction and attitude towards 
teaching profession, child-centered practices etc. We can, for 
example, visualize tlrat teacher’s own sex is a significant variable in 
shaping his/lier generalized academic achievement related 
expectations towards male and female students. Similarly, the way a 
teacher feels satisfied in his/lier job or the way he/she feels towards 
teaching profession, child centered practices and education in 
general, is likely to interact with his/her generalized expectations 
towards students classified on the basis of sex, caste, SES, age, 
previous achievement, physical attractiveness and name stereotype. 
Thus, vdrile exploring various generalized academic achievement 
related teacher expectations of teachers in Indian context, present 
study also focussed its attention to explore the interaction between 
some of the personal and socio-psychological characteristics of 
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teachers and the generalized expectations held by them. The 
formative aspect of generalized teacher expectations, proposed to be 
analyzed in present study is depicted in figure-l. It depicts that 
certain student characteristics play an important role in formation of 
teacher’s academic achievement related expectations towards them. 
Teachers view these characteristics and develop notions that students 
of one or other group have higher or lower academic achievement 
potential. This differential perception of academic achievement 
potential is shaped by not only the characteristics of students, but 
teacher’s own characteristics also come to play an important role. 
Generalized teacher expectations, thus evolved among teachers, 
shape the more concrete and specific teacher expectations towards 
the individual students present in the classroom 



I Individualized Teacher Expectations and their 
Communication in the Classroom 


Generalized teacher expectations, or, teacher’s expectations 
towards groups of students classified on the basis of selected student 
characteristics, constitute one aspect of the overall teacher 
expectation cycle. Teacher expectations find more concrete shape in 
individual tenns, towards individual students of the classroom. 
Research in the area of teacher expectancy cycle proposes that these 
more concrete, individualized expectations towards students, are 
relatively more significant for the individual child. Thus, while 
generalized teacher expectations may be viewed as broader 
tendencies among teachers to be biased towards one or other group of 
students, individualized teacher expectations are expectations held by 
the teacher for the academic achievement of an individual child. 
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Generalized expectations, therefore, provide the backdrop in and 
through which teacher expectations towards individual cliild are 
evolved. Implicit in this viewpoint is the assumption that there exists 
an interaction between generalized expectations of a teacher and 
his/her expectations towards a particular child. This point may be 
elaborated further through describing a particular situation. Suppose 
a teacher holds positive academic achievement related expectations 
towards male students. Under the influence of his expectation such a 
teacher will tend to view that, for example, as compared to girls, boys 
in his classroom will have or do have better academic achievement 
potential. However, usually there exist a number of boys and girls in 
the classroom. In this situation, though still holding his positive 
expectation towards boys, this teacher will tend to further 
differentiate among his students - expecting some boys to be very 
high, others average and still others below average. In such a 
situation, this teacher may perceive some of the girls to be better than 
boys viewed by him as being better, average or below average. The 
characteristics of the individual child seem to decide expectations in 
such a situation rmd such individual oriented expectations constitute a 
significant index of teacher expectations and behavior towards 
children. 


Different investigators have employed different approaches to 
elicit individualized teacher expectations in the classroom situation. 
Dalton (1969) and Barker (1970), for example, operationalised 
expectations as teacher rankings of students in terms of expected 
achievement, while Kranz and Tyo (1973) asked teachers to 
categorize students into high, average and low achievers on the basis 
of their perceptions. Doyle, Hancock and K.ifer (1972) used estimates 
of students' IQs by teachers as indicators of their expectations. Quite 
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often, individualized teacher expectations have been elicited through 
asking teachers to nominate students from their classrooms into high 
and low expected end-of -the-term academic achievement categories. 
Students nominated in this manner are termed as high teacher 
expectation or low teacher expectation students. Observation of 
teacher behaviors towards these high and low teacher expectation 
students and various student outcomes over the school year has been 
used to throw light on the relationship between teacher expectations 
and other process and product dimensions. 


Studies by different investigators have thrown significant light 
on the nature of teacher-student interactions that occur under the 
influence of differential teacher expectations. Beez (1968) has found 
that teachers who had high expectations for their students attempted 
to teach more to their students than teachers who had low 
expectations for their students: high expectation teachers attempted to 
teach an average of 10.4 words in comparison to 5.7 words taught by 
low expectation teachers. A replication of this study (Carter, 1969) 
also showed similar trends. Dalton (1969) and Meichenbaum, et al. 
(1969) has also reported differential teacher behavior towards high 
and low expectation students. Brophy and Good (1970) initiated a 
series of studies analyzing teachers’ naturalistic expectations towards 
different students and their relationship with teacher behavior 
towards students. It was generally found that high expectation 
students raised their hand to volunteer to answer questions more 
often, initiated more interaction with teacher, gave correct answer 
more often, had fewer problems in reading during reading groups, 
were criticized for misbehavior les^often and received more praise 
and less criticism. Rosenthal (1973) has identified four factors as 
operating in the process of positive teacher expectation 
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communication. According to Rosenthal (1973) positi\’c teacher 
expectation effects are facilitated when teachers create warm socio- 
emotional climate for their students, give students more feedback 
about their perfomiance, teach them more material and gi\'e them 
more opportunities to respond and to ask questions. Brophy (1983) 
has summarized the possible classroom behavior related mechanisms 
through which teachers may differentiate between high and low 
expectation students. These include waiting less time for low 
expectation students (Allington, 1980; Rowe, 1974; Taylor. 1979), 
giving answer to low expectation students, or, calling on someone 
else than trying to improve their responses through repetition, 
rephrasing or asking new question (Brophy and Good, 1970; Jeter 
and Davis, 1973), rewarding inappropriate behavior, or, incorrect 
answers of low expectation students (Kleinfield, 1975; Rowe, 
1974;Femandez et. A1.1975; Taylor, 1977), criticizing low 
expectation students more often for failure (Babad, Inbar and 
Rosenthal, 1982; Brophy and Good, 1970; Cooper and Baron, 1977; 
Good, Cooper and Blakey, 1980; Good, Sikes and Brophy, 1973; 
Rowe, 1974; Smith and Luginbuhl, 1976; Jones, 1971; Medinnus and 
unruh, 1971), and praising low expectation students less frequently 
than high expectation students for their success (Babad, Inbar and 
Rosenthal, 1982; Brophy and Good, 1972; Cooper and Baron, 1977; 
Firestone and Brody, 1975; Good, Cooper and Blakey, 1980; Good, 
Sikes and Brophy, 1973; Martinek and Jolinson, 1979; Page, 1971; 
Rajeski, Darracott and Hutslar,1979; Medinnus and Unruh, 1971; 
Speotor,1973). Further, failure to give feedback to the public 
responses of low expectation students (Brophy and Good, 1970; 
Good, Sikes and Brophy, 1973; Willis, 1970; Jeter and Davis, 1973), 
paying less attention to lows or interacting with thenr less frequently 
(Adams and Cohen, 1974; Blakey, 1970; Given, 1974; Kester and 
Letchworth, 1972; Page, 1971; Rist, 1970; Rubovits and Machr, 
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1971), calling on lows less often to respond to questions (Rubovits 
and Maehr, 1971; Davis and l.evine, 1970; Mendoza, Good and 
Brophy,1972 ), seating low expectation students farther away from 
the teacher (Rist,1970), demanding less from low expectation 
students (Beez, 1968; Eveitson, Brophy and Good,1973) and general 
differences in type and initiation of individualized interactions with 
students have been noted to occur. Differential treatment of high 
expectation and low expectation students in tenns of different non¬ 
verbal behaviors like smiling, warmth and support ,eye contact, 
fonvard leairing, positive head nodding etc. (Babad, Inbar and 
Rosenthal, 1982; Chakin, Sigler and Derlega, 1974; Kester and 
Letchwoifh, 1972; Michenbaum, Bowers and Ross, 1969; Page, 
1971; Smith and Luginbuhl, 1976) have been brought forth by the 
studies. Even grading of tests and assignments has been shown to be 
influenced by expectations of the teacher (Kahen, 1966; Finn, 1972; 
Heapy and Siess, 1970). 


This trend of findings indicate and emphasize the need to 
analyze teacher-student interactions in Indian classrooms vis-a-vis 
expectations held by teachers towards individual students of their 
classroo^^Since the focus of such a study needs to be on behavior of 
teacher towards individual child, interaction analysis systems that 
aim to bring out the global pattern of teacher behavior in the 
classroom seem to be less applicable for this puq^ose. In fact, the 
focus in such a study needs to be on dyadic interaction patterns 
(Good and Brophy, 1971),'^ 


Two approaches seem to have been employed by investigators to 
study expectation-teacher behavior relationship. In one approach, 
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investigators experimentally induced teacher expectations towards 
selected students through supplying one or other kind of suggestive 
information. Later, classroom behavior of teachers towards these 
students was observed to find out the relationship between 
experimentally induced teacher expectations and consequent teacher 
behavior. In the second approach, some index of teacher 
expectations, e.g. teacher rankings or nominations in high and low 
expectation groups, were obtained from teachers and teacher 
behaviors towards various groups of students were observed in 
natural situations. The second approach seems to have interpretative 
generalisibility as naturally existing expectations arc analyzed in 
relation to behaviors adopted; though exact cause-effect sequence 
remains untested. In present investigation, teacher expectations 
towards individual students were derived through asking teachers to 
nominate (i) a specific number of students whom they expect to show 
high end-of-the-term academic achievement, and, (ii) ,a specific 
number of students whom they expect to show low end-of-the-term 
academic achievement. These students w'ere termed as high teacher 
expectation and low teacher expectation students, respectively. Later, 
during tlie mid-session, classrooms of these teachers were observed 
for teacher-student dyadic interactions, employing Good and 
Brophy’s (1971) dyadic interaction analysis system. Tims, the 
approach adopted in present study was not observation of teacher- 
student interaction as occurring under tlie influence of experimentally 
induced teacher expectations; on the contrary, naturally occurring 
expectations (in tenns of nominations obtained from teachers) were 
elicited and teacher-student interactions were observed. Exact cause- 
effect relationship may thus not be derived from this study in an 
experimental sense and any difference in interaction patterns with 
two groups should be interpreted with caution. The process aspect ol 




teacher expectation cycle, as studied in present study, may be 
depicted as shown in figurc-2. 


Student related Outcomes of Teacher Expectations 


Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) hypothesized that expectations 
held by teachers towar'ds individual child get actualized in a self- 
fulfilling manner. Differential teacher behavior was construed as a 
mediating mechanism to cause differential student outcomes. Much 
of research on teacher expectation cycle has considered general 
ability or achievement as student related outcomes. Experimental 
manipulation of teachers’ expectations through various means was 
employed and effect of tliis experimental induction on ability of 
students was observed by a number of studies (e.g. Rosenthal and 
Jacobson, 1968; Conn et al, 1968; Evans and Rosenthal, 1969; 
Fielder et al, 1971; Fleming and Anttonen, 1971; Goldsmith and Fry, 
1971; Jose and Cody, 1971; Kester and Letchwoilh, 1972; Pellegrini 
and Hicks, 1972; Sorotzkin, et al, 1974; Dumke, 1978). Academic 
achievement as a student related outcome of teacher expectation 
cycle was also a focus study in a number of investigations (e g. 
Cahen, 1966; Flowers, 1966; Beez, 1968; Burnham, 1968; Burstall, 
1968; Palardy, 1969; Anderson, 1970; King, 1970; Panda and 
Guskin, 1970; Goldsmith and Fr)', 1971; Seaver, 1971, 1973; Doyle, 
et al, 1972; Kester and Letchworth, 1972; Dash, 1975; Rosemond, 
1976; Warlick, 1978). Another student related outcome variable 
studied in this context has been teacher ratings (Meichenbaum, et al 
1969; King, 1970; Hersh 1971; Tuckman and Bierman, 1971; Jacobs 
and DeGraff, 1973; Mason, 1973; Ouimet, 1978; for example). 
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Certain studies have explored teacher expectation effects on 
students self-concept (e.g. Terry, 1977; Shiilman, 1977), sociomctric 
status (Jacobs and Richard, 1970; King, 1970; Dhoundiyal and 
Dhoiindiyal, 1993a,b, c), level of aspiration (Terry, 1977) and other 
student attitudes and behavior. Brophy (1983) has proposed that 
differential expectations held by teachers towards their students, 
when communicated to students through differential classroom 
behavior in a consistent manner, are likely to effect students' self 
concept, achievement motivation, level of aspiration, classroom 
conduct etc.; leading ultimately to cause differential gain in general 
ability and academic achievement. In fact, interest in the area of 
teacher expectation cycle originated in its proposition that teacher 
expectations have the potential of operating as self-fulfilling 
prophecy in tlte sense that expectation-congruent effects are likely to 
occur among students. Intelligence and achievement seem to have 
been considered as the most important student-outcomes in this 
context. However, as indicated by some investigations, there can be 
other student-related outcomes of equal, if not more, significance. 
Some such outcomes may be self-expectations, .self-concept, 

academic achievement motivation, involvement in studies, academic 
anxiety, adjustment in school and perception of academic 
achievement. The view point here is that while academic 
achievement and intelligence or general ability arc central in 

academic area and, therefore, important to be analyzed as outcome 
variables in teacher expectancy cycle, outcomes like self concept, 
adjustment, involvement in studies, academic anxiety etc. also need 
to be explored. Teacher expectations, be these positive or negative, 
get communicated to students through various classroom behaviors 
of teachers. Students perceive these behaviors and come to know 
about what is expected of them. This perception of (eacher 

expectations is interpreted by each student in terms of what (s)hc 
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should do: should (s)he pul in more interest and involvement in 
studies, should (s)hc Ivy more to do better in studies, how many hours 
(s)he should put in studies or what behaviors should (s)hc adopt in 
and outside the classroom? Such questions may lead him/her t<r 
experience a state of anxiety in academic area. The student may 
evaluate his/her previous academic achievement as well in the light 
of expectations expressed by the teacher and may feel it to be 
appropriate or inappropriate. He/she may develop his/her own set of 
self- expectations for future achievement. All this has a likelihood of 
influencing his/lier opinion about him/her self (self-concept), 
influencing directly or indirectly hi.s/her adjustment in classroom, 
school and environment. Thus, teacher expectations has been 
proposed to be consequential in causing change in these and similar 
characteristics of students (Finn, 1972; Braun, 1976; Cooper, 1979; 
Brophy, 1983) .In present investigation, in addition to academic 
achievement and intelligence, we selected a set of such 
characteristics and proposed to test the teacher expectation effects 
hypothesis in a natural setting. These characteristics included 
academic achievement motivation, .study involvement, academic 
anxiety, academic achievement perception, self-concept and 
adjustment of students. 


It should be recalled that the study attempted to elicit teacher 
expectations towards individual students through asking teachers to 
nominate a specific number of students from their respective 
classrooms as high and low teacher expectation students. These high 
and low teacher expectations students constitute our focus of study 
and change in their selected characteristics across the school year, 
presumed to be occurring due to differential expectations and 
adoption of differential teacher behaviors (as elaborated by various 




theoretical propositions forwarded by a number of investigators) was 
analyzed. Such change in student outcomes as assumed effect of 
differential expectations held by teachers, again need to be 
interpreted with caution because strict cause- effect linkages do not 
gel experimentally tested in natural settings. However, if dilTcrcnlial 
gain across the school year in the two groups of students is found to 
exist, it may atleast be theoretically attributed to expectation effects, 
and may lurther our understanding of the phenomenon in Indian 
classrooms. Figure-3 depicts diagrammatically the student-related 
outcomes explored in present study. 


Hypotheses Proposed to be tested through present study 


In view of various theoretical propositions of teacher expectation 
cycle and the linkage system described for present study, and 
considering various research findings reviewed in preceding and 
present chapter, the investigators evolved a set of hypotheses to be 
tested through present investigation. These hypotheses are stated as 
follows: 

Hypothesis 1.0: Distribution of teachers in various categories of 
generalized teacher expectations does not differ significantly from 
equal probability distribution 

The above hypothesis is quite general in nature in the sense that 
it does not specify the bases of generalized teacher expectations. The 
hypothesis, stated as above, also does not indicate ihe manner in 























which lliesc various gcnerrd!i;:cd Icachcr expeclalions were ehcilecl. 
While Ihc later point is discussed in the following chapter in detail, 
here it i,y sufficient to state that generalized expeclaiion.s cif teachers 
\cere studied in terms of sex, caste group, socio-ccononiic status 
group, previous aclrievemenl, age, pliysical attraction and name 
stereotype characteristics of students, and these generalized teacher 
expectations were elicited as quaiilative variables in which Icachers 
were calegorized as either positive or neutral towards students of 
different groups ba,sed on a specific student characteristic. For 
example, teachers were, categorized either as being male positive, 
female po,sitive or sex neutral in their generalized CuCademic 
acluevcmcnt related expectations .towards sex based groups of 
■students. Tliis hypothesis may thus be stated as including following 
specific, stib-hypotheses that v/ere texsted in present int'cstigation. 


1.1 DisU'ibufiort of teachers i.n various categories of generalized 
teacher ex-iDectations towards different sex based groups of studetits 
does not differ.'! significantly fvo.m equal probability distribution. 

1.2 .Oistribution of teacheis in various catcgorie.s of generalized 
expectations towards different ca.ste based groups of .students 

doe:; not differ:; significaully from equal probability distribution. 


] .3 C'hsti ibutiou of teachers in various categories of generalized 
tcaclier expecuitions ton'ards different SES based gi'oup,s o! .students 
doe.s not differ significantly from. ec]ual probability distribution. 


1.4 Distribution of teachens in various categories of generalized 
teacher expedntions towai'ds different age-based groups of su.idcnl.s 
doe,s not differ significantly from equal probability distribution. 

1.5 Distrihution of teachers in various categories of generalized 
teacher expectations toward.s different previous achievement based 




groups of students does not differ significantly from equal probability 
distribution. 

1.6 Distribution of teachers in various categories of generalized 
teacher expectations towards different physical attraction based 
groups of students does not differ significantly from equal probability 
distribution. 

1.7 Distribution of teachers in various categorie.s of generalized 
teacher expectations lo\s'ards different name stereotype based groups 
of students does not differ significantly from equal probability 
distribution. 


^ Hypothesis 2.0 There is no significant association between 
teachers’ generalized expectations and different personal, socio¬ 
economic and socio-psychological characteristics of teachers. ^ 

This hypothesis is again a complex one and was further broken 
down in terms of seven generalized teacher expectations explored in 
the study as well as in terms of different personal (educational level, 
study discipline at graduate level, age, length of teaching experience, 
sex, caste etc), socio-economic status category and socio- 
psychological (job satisfaction, teacher attitudes towards teaching 
profession, classroom teaching, child centered practices, educational 
process, pupils and teachers; and responses on certain pertinent 
attitudinal statements specified by investigators) characteristics. A 
total of 7X25 specific snb-hypotheses, stated in null form, v-zere 
derived in this manner. These various sub-hypotheses were tested 

m 

through the study. 




Hypothesis 3.0 Nomination of .studeiit.s into high and low 
individualized teacher expectation categories by tlieir teacliers 
holding diJlerent generalized teacher expectations is not significantly 
associated with the related characteristic of students. 

I his hypothesis was clarified further through stating more 
specific sub-hypotheses lor the particular student characteristic and 
the particular generalized teacher expectation under consideration. 

3.1 Noininalion ol male and female students into high and low 
individualized teacher expectation categories is not associated with 
their sex characteristic in the case of 


(i) teachers holding positive generalized expectation towards 
male students; 

(ii) teachers holding positive generalized expectation towards 
female students; and, 

(iii) teachers neutral towards sex based groups of students in 
their expectations. 

3.2. Nomination of students belonging to different caste groups 
into high and low individualized teacher expectation categories is not 
associated with students’ caste group characteristic in the case of 

(i) teachers holding positive generalized expectation towards 
general caste students; 

(ii) teachers holding jtositive generalized expectation towards 
other caste students; 




(iii) teachers neutral towards caste based groups of students in 
their generalized expectations. 

3.3. Nomination of students belonging to different previous 
achievement groups into high and low individualized teacher 
expectation categories is not associated with students’ previous 
achievement group charaeleristic in the case of: 

(i) teachers holding positive generalized expectations towards 
high previous achievement group of students; 

(ii) teachers Itolding positive generalized expectations towards 
low previous achieventent group of students; and, 

(iii) teachers neutral towards previous achievement based groups 
of students in their generalized expectations. 

3.4. Nomination of students belonging to different age groups 
into high and low individualized teacher expectation categories is not 
associated with students’ age group characteristic in the case ot; 

(i) teachers holding positive generalized expectations lowards 
high age group of students; 

(ii) teachers holding positive generalized expectations towards 
low' age group of .students; and, 

(iii) teachers neutral tov/ards age based groups of students in 
their generalized expectations. 

3.5. Nomination of .students belonging to different socio¬ 
economic status groups into high and low individualized teacher 
expectation categories is not associated with students' socio¬ 
economic status group characteri.stic in the case ol. 
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(i) teachci's holding positive generalized cN’pcctalions to\vards 
high socio-economic status group of students; 

(ii) teachers bolding positive generalized expectations towards 
middle socio-economic status group of students; 

(iii) teachers holding positive generalized expectations towards 
low' socio-economic status group of students; and, 

(iv) teachers neutral towards socio-economic status based groups 
of students in their generalized expectations. 


It is obvious that simitar hypotheses could have been stated in 
relation to physical attraction and name stereotype characteristics, 
l-lo'.vevcr, a test of these hypotheses requires rating of physical 
■attraction and names of students nonviiiated by teachers. This was not 
envisaged in the plan of present study. Hence, a test of these 
hypotheses was not undcitalcen in present investigation. 


Hypothesis 4.0 There is no significant difference in the 
composition of high and low individualized teacher expectation 
based groups of students in terms of characteristics like: 


4.1. sex; 

4.2. caste group; and, 


4.3. socio-economic status group. 




hypolhesis 5.0 At the beginning of aeademic session there is no 
signiticanl diilerence between students nominated in high and low 
individuahzed teacher expectation groups in relation to variables of: 

5.1 Age 

5.2 Previous achievement; 


5.3 Scli-ex])ected cnd-of-thc-term academic achievement lev 

5.4 Self-ratings in selected areas; 


5.5 Intelligence; 


5.6 vVdiiistnu'nt; 

5.7 Self-concept; 


' 5.S .Academic achievement motivation; 


5.9 Study involvemcin; 

5.10 Academic anxiety; and, 

5.11 Academic achievement perception. 

^•7 

^Hypniheais 6.0 There i.s no significant difference in he 
frequency of teacher contacts with individual students, nominated by 
teacher-s in high and low individualized teacher expectation 
categories, in terms of dyadic interaction variables. 
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Hypothesis 7.0 There is no significant difference in gain in 
various student outcomes over the school yeai‘ between students 
nominated in high and low individualized teacher expectation 
groups. The student outcomes proposed to be explored include; 

7.1 Intelligence 

7.2 Adjustment 

7.3 Self-concept 

7.4 Academic achievement motivation 

7.5 Study involvement 

7.6 Academic anxiety 

7.7 Academic achievement perception 

7.8 Academic Achievement 


A test of various hypotheses proposed by investigators required 
adoption of specific research design, details ol which arc elaborated 
in the next chapter, 




Chaptcr-III 


Design of the Study 

1 he aims and objectives of present study, as well as diffcreni 
hypotheses proposed to be tested through it, liad implications for 
study design. If we go through various aims and objectives, it 
becomes apparent that the study entailed two different aspects, lurst 
of these aspects refers to survey of generalized expectations held b\' 
teachers towards groups of students. In the statement of the problem, 
it has been specified that- generalized teacher expectations towards 
groups ot students identified on the basis of seven characteristics 
were to be explored in the study. ^^his survey of generalized teacher 
expectations also entailed attempt to analyze association between 
teachers’ different personal, socio-economic and socio-psychological 
characteristics with generalized expectations held by them^ The 
second aspect of the study refers to eliciting teacher expectations 
towards individual students through nomination of a specific number 
of students by the teacher in high and low teacher expectation 
categories, testing these high and low teacher expectation students at 
the beginning of academic session for selected variables, observing 
ongoing classrooms for understanding the interaction pattern between 
teachers and students nominated as highs and lows; and, finally, 
testing these highs and lows at the end of the session on the variables 
assessed earlier. In describing the design of present study, we may 
tlierefore refer to these aspects as two different stages. Thus stage-I 
may be referred as survey of generalized teacher expectations, while 
stage-II may be referred as study of teacher behaviors and student 
outcomes in the context of individualized teacher expectations. In the 
following sections these two stages of the study-design are described 
in detail. 




Stagc-I: Survey of Generalised Teacher Expectations 


At this stage of the study, we needed to define the population of 
study, draw a representative sample for survey, develop and/or use 
research tools to collect related data and score and tabulate the data to 
test pertinent hypotlieses. Each of these aspects is described in 
following sub-sections. 

Defining the Population of Present Study 

For both survey of generalized teacher expectations among 
teachers and study of teacher behaviors and student outcomes in the 
context of individualized teacher expectations, investigators focussed 
attention on teachers of high school level (grades ix and x). Though 
selection of this population was mainly arbitrary, we considered 
factors like availability and use of suitable research tools for data 
collection in selecting this population. Delimitation was also done in 
terms of geographical area and teachers of district Almora, U.P., India 
were only included in the study. Factors ot time and lesouicc 
availability guided this decision. District Almora’ is situated in hilly 


' District Bageshwar has been carved out of district Almora very 
recently (1997-98), However, during the course of the study and 
during the still continuing transitional phase, much of the 
administrative setup, particularly administration of educational 
institutions, is being looked after by the officials of Almora distiict. 
Hence, in this description, district Almora also includes area now 
lying in district Bageshwar, 
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tracts of Uttar I^radcsh and constitutes one of the six districts ol 
Kiiinaun commissionary. There arc 169 high schools and 59 
intermediate colleges in the district (1997-98), that are spread over an 
area ol' 5384 square kilometers, segmented into 14 developmental 
blocks and 4 tahsils. Teachers leaching in grade IX and X ol these 
high school and intermediate colleges constituted the population ol 
present study. 


Sampling Procedure 

For selection of teachers at stage-I. thirty-eight high schools and 
intermediate colleges of district Almora were selected randomly (List 
enclosed as appendix-I). Investigators anticipated an average ol ten to 
twelve teachers per school. Teachers teaching in IX and X grades ot 
these schools were proposed to be included in the sample. However, 
in many schools number of teacliers was much less than the 
anticipated number. Factors like some teachers being on leave, 
reluctance to fill up various questionnaires and incompletely or 
inappropriately filled up questionnaires etc. delimited the size ol the 
sample. Thus, a total of 335 teachers, teaching in IX and X grades of 
randomly selected 38 schools, constituted the final sample for survey 
of generalized teacher expectations. 

Sample of Teachers Selected for Survey 

The sample of teachers selected as above consisted of three 
hundred and thirty-five individuals, of whom about seventy-nine 
percent (n=266) were males. Their age ranged from twenty-six years 

“ Figure including newly created disirict.s of Bageshwar, 
Champawat, and Udham Singh Nagar. 




10 almost sixty years and had teaching experience ranging from one 
year to thirty-nine years. Most of these teachers were post-graduates 
(approx.79%) in arts (62.4%), science (! 5.8%) and conimerce (1.2%). 
At graduate level their study-disciplines ranged from arts (66.6%). 
science (31%), commerce (1.2%) and others (1.2%). About eighty- 
four percent oi these teachers belonged to General Caste categor}. 
while Scheduled Castes (SCs), Other Backward Castes (OBCs) and 
Minorities were represented by respectively six, eight and two 
percents. A large majority of these teachers (approx.95%) were 
trained for teaching profession and only five percent of them did not 
undertake any training. 


Research Tools for Data Collection 

At stage-I the investigators required a set of research tools to 
survey different characteristics of teachers and their generalized 
teacher expectations towards selected groups of students. For this a 
personal information schedule, a socio-economic-status scale, a job- 
satisfaction scale and a teacher attitude scale was needed. As the 
primary focus was to understand and analyze generalized teacher 
expectations vis-a-vis different teacher characteristics, generalized 
teacher expectations were elicited through a specifically developed 
teacher expectation bias questionnaire. A brief description of various 
research tools used follows. 

Teacher's Personal Information Schedule 


A Teacher’s Personal Information Schedule was specifically 
developed by the investigators to collect pertinent background 
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injormation like sex, caste-group, school, educational status, study 
discipline, teaching experience, teacher training status etc. In 
addition, this schedule also included ten attitudinal statements 
attempting to find out certain attitudes, which seemed pertinent in tlic 
context ol the study. Requiring teaehers to respond in five qualitative 
categories (strongly agree - strongly disagree), these included 
statements like “there are certain students in each class who are 
impossible to be educated”; “it is erroneous to expect from teacher 
that he/she will teach all the students equally”; “presence of students 
with unequal abilities in the class hinders the process of teaching”; 
“teaching behaviors of teachers are influenced by the socio-economic 


backgrouiid^J^ students”; “the educational potential of students may 
be judged through their behavior, appearance and social background”; 
“it is impossible to behave in the classroom to satisfy specific needs 
of differing students”; “instead of trying to teach all students equally, 
it is more appropriate for a teacher to teach well to students with 
ability and interest”; “on the basis of his/her experience, a teacher can 
identify good an d b ad students”; “long experience of teacher 
provides him/her an ability to know about students’ interest in studies 
just by looking at them”; and, “there is nothing wong if, in view of 
his/her own opinion, a teacher pays more attention towards some of 
the students of the class”. It was thought that teacher” responses on 

- ,-j^ J 

these items will through significant light on the process of teacher 
expectation formation and communicai^tion.,.^ Included in this 
information schedule was also a schedule for nomination of—five 


students of a selected classroo m in _each_ of„the..,.bigh and low 
individualized teacher expectation category. This section was used 
only in stage-II, with teachers selected for teaching process and 
student outcomes analysis. Copy of Teacher’s Personal Inlormation 
Schedule is enclosed as appendix-II. 
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Socio-Economic Sialus Scale (SESS) 




} 


Developed by Bliaidwaj, R.L.; Gupta, S and Chauhan, N.S. 
(1989) and published by National Psychological Corporation, Agra, 
the socio-economic status scale measures SES both separately and 
integially. This test is suitable for both rural and urban areas, and may 
be used among literate people through individual interviews or in a 
group situation after establishing good rapport. The test-retest 
reliability of the scale has been indicated to be quite high (0.75 on 
SES score) and T scores has been provided in the scale manual to 
derive qualitative categories. Investigators selected this test in view of 
its applicability in rural-urban settings of the geographical area of 
present study as well as in view of its suitability for different 
populations (Appendix-III). 


Job Satisfaction Questionnaire (JSQ) 


This questionnaire has been developed by Kumar, P. and Mutha, 
D.N. (1985) and is available from NPC, Agra. It has been developed 
with a view to provide an instrument to assess jo b satisfactio n of 
secondary' school teachers or college teachers, an d inclu des 
discriminatory items related with satisfaction with work and work 
conditions, It is a highly reliable test (split half index=0.97, test-retest 
(3 months) index = 0.85) recommended for use among school 
teachers. It was used to measure job satisfaction ol teachers included 




in present study due to its conciseness (29 items) and suitability for 
data collection (Appendix-IV). 
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Teacher Alt 'Hude Inventory (TAI) 


Developed by Ahluwalia, S.P. (1078) under a project of NCERT. 
New Delhi, and first published in 1978 by NPC, Agra, Teacher 
Attitude Inventory is a ninety-item Likert type scale measuring 
attitudes towards teaching profession, classroom teaching, child- 
centered practices, educational process, pupils, teachers and total 
attitude. A high score in various dimensions and in total are indicative 
of positive attitude on the part of the individual. It is a reliable and 
valid tool (reliability-split half=0.79, test-retest (three months)=0.59), 
recommended for use among both prospective and practicing teachers 
for research purposes (Appendix-V). 


Teacher Expectation Bias Questionnaire (TEBO) 


This questionnaire was developed for present study by the 
investigators in line with die approach adopted by Dhoundiyal (1993). 
Dhoundiyal (1993) has described different approaches adopted for 
studying generalized te acher expectati ons and Ims jiointed o ut that as 
different from induced teacher expectations, naturalistically 
developed teacher expect^ns were elicited by dillcrent 
investigators through employing various means (e.g. teacher ranking 
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by Barber, 1970; teacher perceptions by Kranz and Tyo, 1973; 
estimates of cliildrens’ IQs by Doyle, llcncock and Kifer, 1972; 
specific direct questions by Dboundiyal and Dhoundiyai,1984). 
Indirect questions, asking respondents to ascribe arbitrarily graded 
lists of academic achievement marks to various groups of students, 
and thus, providing an opportunity for operation of generalized 
expectations in the ascription of marks, has been shown to be a valid 
and reliable approach by Dhoundiyai (1998). Development ol 
Teacher Expectation Bias Questionnaire, intended to elicit 
generalized teacher expectations of inservice teachers of present 
study, also used this approach. 


Operational Definition of Generalized teacher expectations 

Generalized teacher expectations as tendencies to expect 
differential academic achievement from different groups of students 
were defined operationally as tendencies on the part of teachers to 
ascribe graded lists of academic achievement marks to different 
groups of students. This operational definition assumes that when a 
respondent is presented with two lists of academic achievement 
marks, one of which is arbitrarily kept as having higher marks than 
the other list, and the respondent is asked to identify tlie group of 
students through the lists, than the respondent will tend to ascribe the 
list with higher academic achievement marks to that group of students 
towards which he/she is positively biased in his/her academic 
achievement related generalized teacher expectations. Under this 
operational definition, a teacher may be classified as being positive 
towards one of the two or more groups of sUidents idcntiliable on the 
basis of a .specific student rdaled criterion, or, as being neutral in 




relation to it. For example, a teacher may be classiFied as being either 
male positive (M+), female positive (Fen-) or sex neutral (SN) in 
his/her generalized academic achievement related expectations, 
depending upon his/her ascription of the list with higher achievement 
marks to sex based student groups or showing indefiniteness on this 
account. 

This approach entailed with it ascription of marks to well-defined 
groups of students. This definition of groups of students was simpler 
in the case of, for example, sex-based groups, i.e. males and females. 
Similarly, descriptive defipitions could be provided to groups based 
on caste, socio-economic-status, age and previous achievement. 
Following sex, caste, socio-economic status, age and previous 
achievement based groups were descriptively presented to the 
teachers for ascription of one of the two lists containing higher 
achievement marks. 

l.Sex based groups: 

1 .Male 

2.Female 

2.Caste based groups: 

1.Scheduled Caste groups (c.g, Arya, Tamta etc.) 

2.Scheduled Tribe group (e.g. Bhotiyas, Tharus, 

Bokshas) 

3.Other Backward Castes group (Verma, Sunars, Yadav) 

4.Ge\neral castes group (Brahmins, Kshatriyas and 

other Savarana castes) 

3.Socio-economic-status based groups: 

1. High socio-economic-status group 

2. Average socio-economic-status group 

3. Low socio-economic-status group 

4. Previous achievement based groups 

1. Group with high academic achievement marks in 

^•^i^eding class (Vlll),i.e. 60% and above marks. 

2. GroupAvith low academic achievement marks in 
l^r^eding class (Vlll)i.e. 45% and below. 

5. Age based groups (for class IX): 

1 .High age group (17 years and above) 

2.Low age group (16 years and below) 
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Descriptive definition of attraclivc/iinaltraclivc or 
positive/negative name stereotypes was, liowcvcr, n little difficult. We 
defined attractive group as students who arc good to look at, neat and 
tidy and with personalities that attract. Unattractive group, on the 
other hand, consisted of students who are not good to look at, who 
remain unclean and untidy and whose personalities distract. However, 
it was thought that merely supplying these definitions was not 
sufficient to clarify the groupings. Hence, in addition to these 
defmitions, passport size black-and-white photographs of attractive 
and unattractive grade IX students were provided. For the selection of 
these altractive/unattractive photographs, seventy-three ninth grade 
students (both male and females) were photographed and a randomly 
selected group of secondary level teachers (n=50) was asked to rate 
each of these on five point scales in terms of attraction and expected 
achievement. Two photographs (one of female student and one of 
male student) with high average rating (inean=4.06 and .'i.95 
respectively) were selected to represent attractive sttidenls. Two 
different photographs (one of female and one of male student), with 
low average rating score (mean=1.74 and 2,30 respectively) were 
selected to represent unattractive students. These photographs were 
included in the questionnaire along with descriptive definitions. 

Name stereotype was defined as linked with our tendency to like 
or dislike certain names, with which we tend to associate positive or 
negative feelings and vvliich are more or less prevalent. 4 bus, there 
arc positive name stereotypes (which we tend lo like, are more 
prevalent and have positive connotations) and negative name 
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stereotypes (which we tend to dislike, are less prevalent and have 
negative connotations). We identillcd positive and negative name 
stereotypes with the help of a randomly selected group of secondary 
school teachers (n=40), asking each of them to rate each of 240 male 
and iemale names collected from attendance registers of selected 
schools on five point scales in terms of prevalence, liking and 
expected achievement. Three names with average rating more than 
3.65 were identified as positive name stereotypes and three names 
with average rating less than 1.76 were identified as negative name 
stei-eotype. These names were used as examples with descriptive 
definitions in the questionnaire. 


The Questionnaire Format 


The Teacher Expectation Bias Questionnaire prepared for present 
study includes seven questions. In each of these questions the teacher 
is provided with two lists of academic achievement marks- one 
belonging to the average students, of the class while the other to one 
of the groups described to them. One of the two lists, the list that was 
to be assigned by the respondent, contained arbitrarily selected higher 
marks and the teacher is asked to identify the group of students to 
whom, in his/lier opinion, this list belongs. The teacher can also 
express his/lrer indefiniteness in ascription of marks. Thus depending 
on his/her response, the teacher may be classified as either positive 
towards one or other group, or, he/she may be classified as neutral in 
relation to the particular student variable. Thus, in relation to sex 
variable of students, teachers arc classified on the basis of their 
response as either Male positive (M+), Female positive (Fe+) or Sex 
Neulral(SN), In relation to caste variable, they arc classified as either 
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General Casie positive (GC+), Scheduled Caste positive (SCG), 
Scheduled Tribe positive (ST+), Other Backward Castes positi\'e 
(OBC+). or. Caste Neutral (CN). Similarly, they arc classified as 
High SES positive (HSES+), Average SES positive (ASES+), I.ahv 
SES positive (LSES+), or, SES Neutral (SESN) in relation to SES 
variable of students. In similar manner, teachers are classified into 
one or other group on the basis of their response on questions related 
with age, previous achievement, physical attraction and name 
stereotype characteristics of students. A teacher classified in this 
manner (M+, Fe+, SN; GC+, SC+. ST+, OBC-t-, CN; HSES+. 
ASES+, LSES-t-, SESN; HA+ i.e. High Age positive LA+ i.e, Low 
Age positive, AN i.e. Age Neutral; HPAch+ i.e. High Previous 
Achievement positive, LPAch+ i.e. Low Previous Achievement 
positive, PAchN i.e. Previous Achievement Neutral; PA+ i.e. 
Physical Attraction positive, UA+ i.e. UnAttraction positive, AN i.e. 
Attraction Neutral and PN+ i.e. Positive Name stereotype positive, 
NN+ i.e, Negative Name stereotype positive, nn i.e. name neutral), 
thus, represent teachers holding generalized academic achievement 
related expectations towards one or other group of students. Copy of 
TEBQ is enclosed as Appendix-VI. 


Reliability and Validity of Responses 

Direct establishment of reliability and validity for present version 
of Teacher Expectation Bias Questionnaire was deferred in view of 
the fact that a similar questionnaire, eliciting generalized expectations 
in relation to sex, caste, SES, physical attraction and name stereotype 
in the same manner, was found to be valid and reliable (Dhoundiyal, 
1993), In this earlier version, validation was done among ten, grade- 
eight, in.servicc teachers, utilizing their responses on 'I'EBQ and 
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asking them to rank their students in order of perceived academic 
potential. Students were classified into sex and caste groups as well as 
into SES groups through administratitm of SES scale. Phy.sical 
attraction and name stereotype of these students were also rated by 
independent observers to identify groups. Employing Kruskal-Wallis 
one way analysis of variance {Siegel, 1956), it was found that lirst 
ranks, indicative of positive perception of academic potential, were 
associated with the group of students towards which teachers were 
positively biased; indicating that expectations elicited in the manner 
adopted are valid indices of classroom expectations. 

Reliability of the earlier version was also established among 
inservice teachers through administration of questionnaire at three 
occasions, the second and third administration occurring after a lime 
gap of one week and one month. Probability of response similar to the 
response on first occasion was calculated to reveal that inscrvicc 
teachers adhere to their responses to a large extent. In view of the 
similarity of approach in present and earlier version, and in order to 
avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, the present TEBQ was 
assumed to have similar reliability and validity. 


Data Collection for the Survey 


Data for the survey were collected with the help of Teacher’s 
Personal Information Schedule, Socio-Economic Sialus Scale, Job 
Satisfaction Questionnaire, Teacher Attitude Inventory and 1 eacliei 
Expectation Bias Questionnaire among high school teachers. These 
various research tools were provided to each tcachei in an individual 
setting, after establishment of an optimum level ol rappoit, Data 




collection for survey ol generalized teacher expectations was carried 
out in the month ol May-June, 1996, which preceded connnencemenl 
ol academic session 1996-97. This duration was selected in view of 
the decision to collect data for stagc-ll in following academic ses.sion 
(1996-97). 


Survey Data Analysis 


Generalized academic achievement related teacher expectations 
were obtained through TEDQ in qualitative categories. Teachers w'ere 
identified through this questionnaire as being positive towards either 
one or other group of students, or, being neutral in relation to student 
variable under consideration. The pattern of this distribution was 
interesting and in order to test hypothesis-1,0 one-sample chi-squarc 
computation, deriving expected frequencies on the basis of equal 
probability were carried out. In order to test hypothesis-2.0, cross- 
tabulation of generalized teacher expectations and various 
characteristics of teachers, classified suitably for the purpose, were 
derived. Again chi-square computations and contingency coefficients 
were derived to lest strength of association betw'een generalized 
expectations and various teacher characteristics. 


Stage-H: Study of Teacher Behaviors and Student 

Outcomes in the Context of Individualized Teacher 
Expectations 

This stage involved selecting a sample ot tcacheis and theii 
classrooms for the study of teacher behaviors and student outcome.s. 




eliciting individualized teacher expectations towards students in 
teachers' classrooms, selecting specific research tools to test student 
outcome variables, data collection among .students at the beginning 
and end -0 f-thc-academic-session to gather inlbn-nation pertaining to 
related outcome variables, observation of classrooms for teacher- 
student interaction during the session, and finally, undertaking data 
analysis to test various hypofiieses. These various aspects of stage-11 
are described in following sub-sections. 


Sample Selection for Stage-II 

As Stage-II involved much elaborate data collection and 
observation of teacher-students interaction in on-going classrooms, it 
was obvious that investigators were required to focus on a smaller 
sample of teachers and their classrooms. The requirement of being 
available for classroom observation and testing of students at two 
occasions (beginning of session, end of session) implied teachers as 
well as students to remain relatively free throughout the academic 
sessioiT^ Since students of class-X are required to appear in U.P- High 
School Board examination and remain more busy in this direction, as 
well as because examination- preparatory leaves for class-X students 
generally start towards the third or fourth week of February (as these 
examinations commence usually in the first or second week of March 
each year), coupled with the fact that in the hill district of Almora 
winter vacations are declared in most of the schools each year in the 
month of .Tanuaiy and February; data collection with both teachers 
and students of class-X was not only difficult but it would have 
restricted the available-operative time tor teaclier expectations to 
almost six months lying between the month of commencement of 
academic session (usually July) and declaration of winter vacations 
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(last week ol December). I'lius, invc.sligators exeliided class-X (or tlie 
purpose o( tire study at stagc-Il and considered only teachers (most of 
whom also taught class-X) and students of class-lX, who were 
relatively more available and whose academic session, including 
winter vacations, lasted for almost eleven-twelve months. 
Considering feasibility of elaborate data collection at stagc-11. it was 
decided to randomly select ten schools and further from each of these 
ten schools to select two teachers in a random manner. 'I’lius, twenty 
teachers and one of the IX grade class taught by each of them were 
selected. High and low teacher expectation students, selected with the 
help of these teachers from students of their respective classrooms, 
were tested at the beginning of academic session (third and fourth 
week of .luly, 1996). However, later in the academic session 
(November-December, 1996) three teachers showed reluctance to co¬ 
operate in observation of their ongoing classrooms. As substitution at 
this later stage was not appropriate from the viewpoint of study- 
design (individualized teacher expectations were elicited at the 
beginning fortnight of the academic session among other teachers, 
allowing them very little time to observe their students), the 
remaining sample of seventeen teachers and the high and low teacher 
expectation students of their classrooms constituted the final sample 
of teachers and students at stage-ll. 


Sample of Teachers Selected in Siage-II 


The seventeen teachers selected for study at stage-Il were all 
males, their age ranging from 27 years to 49 years (Mean=35.95, 
SD=6.85). They were teaching in ten schools (appendix-Vll). Most of 
these teachers (approx. 88%) belonged to general caste category, 




while only two ol them were OBCs. All of them were trained for 
teaching, most were postgraduates (n=12) and their teaching 
experience ranged from 5 years to 23 years (Mcan-11.41. SD-5.93). 
Nine of these teachers had science as study discipline at graduate 
level, while eight of them studied arts at graduate level, 


Eliciting liulividualized Teacher Expectations towards 
Students 

As elaborated in Chapter-II, individualized teacher expectations 
in present study were elicited through nomination by teachers. At the 
beginning of academic session (July, 1996) the seventeen teachers 
(finally included in study at stage-II) were asked to select one of the 
class-IX taught by them. From this selected class teachers were 
requested to provide names of five students whom they expected to 
achieve very high academic achievement marks in end-of-the-term 
annual examination. Similarly, each of these teachers was asked to 
provide names of five students who were expected by them to achieve 
very low academic achievement marks in this annual examination. 
The students thus nominated by teachers in above two groups were 
designated as high and low teacher expectation students, respectively. 
Overall 85 names of high teacher expectation students and 85 names 
of low teacher expectation students tvere obtained in this manner. 




Research Tools used to collect Student related Data (Stage II) 


Data pertaining to liigh and low teacher expectation stneients 
were collected with the help of selected research tools. These research 
tools are described below. 


Student's Personal Information Schedule 


Developed by investigators, this schedule intended to collect 
background information from high and low teacher expectation 
students. Information like sex, age, caste group, study-discipline, 
previous achievement, self-expected level of achievement in end-of- 
the-term examination etc., arc collected through the schedule. In 
addition, there are six questions in which students rate themselves in 
terms of regularity of attendance in class, educational ability in 
comparison to other class fellows, degree of perceived distance from 
teacher, frequency of opportunity received to answer classroom 
questions, frequency of participation in classroom activities and 
frequency of receiving scolding from teachers. Copy of the Schedule 
is enclosed as Appendix-VIII, 

Socio-Economic Status Scale (Bharihvaj, R.L: Gupta, S. and 

Chauhan. N.S.; 1989) 

Published by NPC, Agra, SESS was used to assess socio¬ 
economic status of students a.s well. H 




Sanioohik Mansik Yoi^vcila Fariksha (A ^roup test of 

bUelligencL’] 

Developed by Tandon, R.K. (D)71), this verbal lest of 
intelligence has been developed to lest the intelligence of the students 
of class VI to XI of Hindi speaking areas. It has been reported to be a 
reliable and valid lest of intelligence ol" the target population 
(Appendix-lX). 


^ Adjustment Inventory for School Students (AISS) f ’■' ) 

Developed by Sinha, A.K.P. and Singh. R.P. (1993), Adjustment 
Inventory for School students has been developed to assess 
emotional, social, educational and total adjustment of Hindi knowing 
secondary school students. The inventory has been standardized by 
test developers and has been shown to be reliable and valid 
(Appendix-X), 


SM’atva Bodh Parikshan (A Test of Self - Concept: SBP) 

This test has been developed by Sherry, G.P.; Verma, R.P. and 
Goswami, P.K.(1988). It is a forty-item test aimed to measure the 
self-concept of school going adolescents. Standardized among 
students of class X, the test has been reported to be a reliable and 
valid research tool (appendix-XI). 




Academic Achievement Molivution Test (AAMT) 


Developed by Sharma, '['.R. (1984), this test provides a measure 
indicating how much an individual student (age 14 plus) is motivated 
in the field of academic achievement. Reliability and validity indices 
have been reported in the test manual. The test is suitable to assess 
academic achievement motivation of high school level students 
(appendix-XII). 


Study Involvement Inventory (Sll) 

This inventory has been developed by Bhatnager, A. (1982) and 
published by NPC, Agra. Defining involvement as identification with 
the task to be accomplished, it is aimed to measure involvement o( 
students in their scholastic pursuits (studies). Including forty items, 
this inventory has been standardized among high school students 
(Appendix-XIII). 


Academic Anxiety Scale for Children (AASC) 

This scale has been developed by Singh, A.K. and Sengupta, A. 
(1986) for use with school students of 13 to 16 years. It measures 
anxiety as a state aroused by conditions of environment of school. 
Including 20 yes-no response type items the scale has been reported 
to be reliable and valid research tool (Appendix-XlV). 




Academic Achievement Perception Scale 


Developed by Bisht, A.R. and Palliani, R.S. (1984), tills scale 
measures perception of academic achievement b}' students 
themselves. Containing 60 items, this scale has been shown to be 
reliable and valid appendix-XV). 


Testing High and Low Teacher Expectation Students 


High and low teacher expectation students were tested for 
various variables with the help of relevant research tools at two 
occasions. The first testing occurred at the beginning of academic 
session (third and fourth week of .luly, 1996). Various tests were 
administered in group situation after optimum rapport establishment 
and explanation of the method to fill-in various questionnaires. The 
second testing was undertaken at the end-of-the-academic-session 
(May, 1997). The set of tools that was used at the beginning of the 
session was also employed in the end-of-the-term testing. 


Observation of the Classrooms for Teacher Behavior towards 
High and Low Teacher Expectation Students 


Good and Brophy’s (1971) Dyadic Interaction Analysis System 
was used to analyze on-going classroom interaction between teachers 
and high and low'teacher expectation students nominated by them. 
The formula suggested by Good and Brophy (1994) to assess 
agreement between two observers’ frequency counts in various 




categories of the system was used to establisli inter-observer 
agreement during practiee sessions. 'I’he practice sessions included 
observation of five on-going classrooms, other than those selected for 
study in stage-ll, by two observers. It was found that after undergoing 
these practice sessions, approximately 80-95 percent agreement 
frequency counts of different categories emerged between the 
observers. 

leach selected class, with the teacher included in the sample and 
the high and low teacher expectation students nominated by teacher 
present in it, was observed by one of the two observers. Each class 
was observed at two occasions during the academic session 
(November-December, 1996), for a duration of 35 minutes at each 
occasion. Frequency counts, across the two occasions, were used to 
depict the interaction pattern occurring between teachers and high and 
low teacher expectation students. 

The overall data collection plan of the study in depicted in 
figure-4. 


Data Analysis 


Data collected for the study at stage-I included teacher 
characteristics and their generalized teacher expectations. These 
teacher characteristics included their sex, caste group, age, teaching 
experience, study discipline at graduate level, socio-economic status 
category, job satisfaction and teacher attitudes. Generalized teacher 
expectations in terms of sex, caste group, SES groups, previous 
achievement group, physical attraction group aitd name stereotype 
group characteristics of students were obtained. 
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One sample chi-square test (Siegel, 1956) was used to find out 
difference between observed and expected frequencies, based on 
equal piobability, in categories of generalized tcaelier exiiectations. 
Association between various teacher characteristics and their 
generalized teacher expectation were tested through Chi-square and 
Contingency coefficient (Siegel, 1956). 

At slage-II, individualized teacher expectations were obtained 
through nomination of students. Selected generalized leaclier 
expectation related student characteristics (e.g. sex, caste group, SES) 
were available. Cross-tabulation of student nomination in high versus 
low teacher expectation categories by teachers holding a particular 
generalized teacher expectation vis-a-vis the related student 
characteristic was carried out to explore association between certain 
generalized teacher expectatioits and individualized teacher 
expectations expressed through nominations. 

At slage-II, both high and low teacher expectation students were 
tested on a number of student-outcome variables at the beginning of 
the academic session. Scores of high and low teacher expectation 
students at the beginning of school year were compared to find out 
significant differences between them. ANOVA was used to do these 
comparisons. Student outcome variables, assessed at the end-of-the- 
acadeinic session were used to compute gain scores over the school 
year in relation to these variables. Gains in scores, adjusted for 
difference in various variables at the beginning of academic session, 
in high and low teacher expectation students were compared tlirough 
ANACOVA. 

Classroom interaction between teachers and high and low teacher 
expectation students was analyzed through comparing frequency of 
different behavior categories adopted by teachers towards tire two 








Chapter: IV 


Data Analysis and Interpretation 


Data of present study were analyzed in relation to various 
objectives and hypotheses proposed to be tested. Broadly, these 
related with analyzing the pattern of generalized teacher expectations 
present among high school level teachers, exploring the 
interrelationships between various teacher characteristics and 
generalized expectations held by them, attempting to find out 
interrelationships between selected generalized teacher expectations 
and individualized teacher expectations expressed by teachers in their 
classrooms, studying teacher behavior patterns towards students for 
whom they held high and low expectations, and finally, trying to 
assess the outcomes of teacher expectation cycle in terms of selected 
student characteristics through comparing high and low teacher 
expectation students, Analysis of data in these contexts is presented 

in following sections. 




Generalized Teacher expectations among High 
School Teachers 
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It should be recalled that generalized teacher expectations 
towards students with different characteristics were elicited through 
Teacher Expectation Bias Questionnaire. Seven student 
characteristics were considered in this context. These included sex. 
caste, socio-economic status, age, previous achievement, physical 
attraction and name stereotype of students. Teachers, on the basis of 
their responses on TEBQi were categorized as being positive towards 
one or other group of students, defined on the basis of their 
characteristics, or, as being neutral in the context of the student 
characteristic under consideration. In relation to sex characteristic, 
teachers were thus classified as either being male student positive 
(boys positive), female student positive (girls positive) or being sex 
neutral. Table-1 presents distribution of teachers in relation to their 
sex based generalized teacher expectations (Fig.V). 


Tabic I: Distribution of Sex based Generalized Teacher expectations among 
High Scliool Teachers* 


Calegory 

Boys positive 

Girls positive 

Sex Neutral 

Total 

Frequency(%) 

52(15.50) 

158(47.20) 

125 (37.30) 

335(100,00) 


♦Chi-square=52.70, df=2, S (0.05) 


It is apparent from table-1 that a majority of approximately 47% 
teachers expressed positive academic achievement related 
generalized expectations towards female students and only 
approximately 16% teachers were positive towards male students. 
About 37% teachers kept a neutral stance in this context. Ihis 
distribution becomes more important in view ot the fact that out of 




Fig.-V; Sex based Generalized 
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total sample of teachers (n=335), a majority of 19AVq were males. 
Chi-square value, calculated for finding difference from an equal 
probability distribulion, was highly .significant; indicating operation 
of academic achievement related generalized e.xpectations among 
inscrvicc teachers. More of these teachers were found to be positive 
in their expectations towards female students. This trend is in contrast 
with the trend obtained by Dhoundiyal (1998) among student 
teachers: about 53% of teacher-trainees were found to be positive 
towards male students. One possible reason for this discrepancy 
between teacher-trainees and inservice teachers may be that with long 
experience of interaction with male and female students, inservice 
teachers find female students to behave in a relatively more 
disciplined manner, remain sincere and docile; hence they expect 
them to be better achievers. This posiliveness towards female 
students might have its origin in recent trend in high school level 
U.P. Board examination results, wherein in recent years girls have 
generally tended to excel boys. 


Table-2 presents distribution of teachers classified in terms of 
their caste group related generalized teacher expectations, obtained 
on the basis of their responses on TEBQ. It reveals that most of the 
teachers (approx. 63%) either expressed positiveness towards general 
caste students or remained neutral (approx. 31%). To be more 
specific, when asked to ascribe high academic achievement marks to 
groups of students, a large number of teachers ascribed higher marks 
to students of general caste category. Only a small proportion ot 
teachers expressed positive expectations tov,'ards scheduled caste 
(1.2%), scheduled tribe (1.2%) and other backward castes (3.6%) 
groups of students. This distribution was found to differ significantly 




from equal probability distribution (Chi-square=490.39, df=4, Sig, at 
0.05 level). It i.s pertinent to note that while about 84% ofteachers 
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Table 2; Disiribulion ot Caste ba.scd Generalized Teacher Expectatioii.s among High School 
Teaelicrs* 



Scheduled 

Casle 

positive 

Scheduled 

Tribe 

positive 

Other 

Backward 

Castes 

positive 

General 

Caste 

positive 

Caste 

Neutral 

Total 

Frequency 

(%) 

4 (1.20) 

4(1.20) 

12 (3.60) 

210(62.70) 

105 (31.30) 

335 (100.00) 


*Clii-square=490, df=4, S (0.05) 


included in the sample belonged to general caste group, about 6 and 8 
percent of them were members of respectively scheduled castes and 
other backward castes groups. Clearly, it is evident that a tendency to 
hold positive expectations towards students of one’s own caste 
group was not present. The frequency distribution given in table-2 
(also depicted in figure-Vl) was further regrouped through deriving 
broader categories, viz., caste neutral, general caste positive and 
other castes positive, in view of the fact that mainly two-group 
categorization defines contemporary social scene in more precise 
terms. Frequency of teachers holding positive expectations towards 
general castes (approx. 63%) and other castes (6%), or, being caste 
neutral (approx. 31%) were also found to differ significantly (Chi- 
square=l62.24,df=2, Sig. at 0.05 level) from equal probability 
distribution. These results indicate that in their generalized 
expectations, teachers largely tend to favor students belonging to 
general caste category, which include students of Brahmin, Kshatriya 
and Vaishya castes. Earlier we have argued that caste in Indian 
society typically defines the network of social relationships and 
ascribed potentials. That argument seems to hold in the case of 
generalized teacher expectations elicited through ascription of 
differential academic achievement marks to caste based student 


groups. 





Fig.-VI: Caste based 
Generalized Expectations 
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Generalized teacher expectations towards students classiiied into 
three socio-economic status groups were also explored in the study. 
These groups included high socio-economic status group (iligh SliS), 
middle socio-economic status group (middle SBS), and low socio¬ 
economic status group (low SES). Teachers expressing their 
generalized expectations towards these three groups could be either 
positive towards any of the three groups, or, neutral in this context, 
Tabic-j presents distribution of teachers obtained through the study 
(Figurc-Vll). 


Tabic 3 :Distribii(ion of Socio-Economic Status based Generalized Teacher Expectafion.s among High 
School Teachers* 


Caief’Ory 

High SES 
posiiive 

Middle SES positive 

Low SES 
positive 

SES 

Heutrai 

Total 

Frequency 

(%) 

92 (27,50) 

158 (47,20) 

14(4.20) 

71 (21,20) 

335 (100.0 0) 


'*Clii-square=126.67, dr=3, S (0,05) 


Table-3 shows that the largest frequency of teachers (approx. 
47%) expressed positive expectations towards students of middle 
SES group. Positive expectations towards high SES students were 
expressed by approximately 28% teachers. A very low number of 
teachers (approx, 4%) held positive expectations towards students of 
low SES. This pattern of frequency distribution tends to point out that 
among a large number of high school level inservice teachers, a 
biasness towards middle and high SES students exists, while only 
few of them hold positive expectations towards lower class students. 
In this context, it is also important to note that only about 21% of 
these teachers held neutrality in relation to SES of students and 
generalized expectations. 

Academic achievement in preceding class as an index ot 
academic potential of students also seems to be operative as a factor 
in shaping generalized teacher expectations. Two groups of academic 



Fig.-VII: SES based 
Generalized Expectations 
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acliicvemeiU, viz. high academic achievement group with 60% and 
above marks and low academic achievement group with 45% and 
below marks, were described to teacheis and they were asked to 
assign a list containing higher than average marks to any one of these 
two groups on the basis their opinion. Distribution of teachers, 
classilied as high academic achievement group positive (High aca. 
ach. positive), low academic achievement positive (low aca. ach. 
positive) and academic achievement neutral (aca. ach. neutral) is 
presented in table-4 (Figure-Vlll). 


Tabic 4 :Distribution of Previous Achievement group based Generalised Teacher Expectations 
among High School Teachers* 


Category 

High Academic 

Low Academic 

Academic 

Total 


Achievement Group 

Achievement Group 

Achievement Group 



positive 

positive 

Neutral 


Frequency (%) 

241 (71,90) 

37(11.00) 

57 (17,00) 

335 (100.00) 


*Clii-square=226.48, df=2, S(0.05) 


Tablc-4 reveals that a large majority of about 72% teachers 
assigned higher than average marks to students described as high 
achievers in preceding grade. In contrast only 11% of teachers 
assigned these higher than average marks to students of low previous 
academic achievement group. These figures show that academic 
achievement marks are viewed as indicators of the academic 
potential of students. However, the tendency to form teacher 
expectations on the basis of previous academic achievement by the 
teachers and the likelihood of their adoption of differential behaviors 
in line with their expectations, entail with it the danger of treating 
students with low previous academic achievement in specific ways 
which may further impede their chances of improvement. Such a 
danger of segregating students on the basis of achievement in 






Fig.-VIII: Pre. Achievement group 
based Generalized Expectations 
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previous grade(s) and then directly or indirectly behaving in ways to 
sustain this segregation seems to be present in the classrooms of a 
large number of teachers. 


The age of students was also assumed to be a factor in 
generalized teacher expectation formation. Students higher in age in a 
particular grade, as well as students relatively lower on this account, 
may be viewed differently by teachers, and on the basis of the.se 
perceptions teachers may develop differential expectation patterns. 
Teachers included in present study were presented with grade ninth 
students belonging to two age groups; students of seventeen years 
and above were described as high age students, while students of 16 
years and below consisted the low age group. Ascription of higher- 
than-average marks to one of the two groups was done by teachers on 
TEBQ.Table-5 presents the responses, classified as high age positive, 
low age positive and age neutral, obtained from teachers (Figure-IX). 

Table 5 : Distribution of Age group based Generalized Teacher Expectations among High School 


Teachers* 


Calcgory 

High Age group 
posiiive 

Low Age group 
positive 

Age group Neulrai 

Tolai 

Frequency (%) 

85 (25,40) 

134 (40.00) 

116(34.00) 

335 (100,00) 


♦Chi-square=ll.00,df^2, S(0.05) 


It is evident from table-5 that in comparison to the number of 
teachers holding positive expectations towards high age students 
(approx. 25%) the frequency of teachers expressing positiveness 
towards low age sttidenls (40%) was significantly higher (Chi- 
sqiiare=l 1.00,dr=2,Sig. at 0.05), Neutrality in relation to the age 




Fig.-IX;Age group based 
Generalized Expectations 
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characteristic of students was adhered by approximately 35% of 
teachers. Despite this fact, the pattern of responses suggests a trend 
of negative expectations towards higher age students of a particular 
class. 


Generalized teacher expectations towards physically attractive 
and unattractive students were elicited through defining attractive 
students as those who are beautiful to look at, neat and tidy and 
whose personalities attract, and the unattractive students as those who 
are ugly, unclean and untidy and whose personalities distraet. 
Passport-size black-and-white photographs of students, selected on 
the basis of ratings obtained from a separate group of teachers, were 
used to provide examples of these attractive and unattractive students 
(Ref appendix VI). Teachers were asked to ascribe a higher-than- 
average list of marks to any one of the two groups on the basis of 
their expectations. Table-6 presents the pattern of responses in terms 
of the generalized teacher expectations expressed by teachers 
(Figure-X). 


Tabic 6 : Distribution of Physical Attraction group based Generalized Teacher Expectations among 
High School Teachers* 


Category 

Physical Attraction 
positive 

Physical 

Unadraciion 

positive 

Physical Allraclion 
Neutral 

Total 

Frequency (%) 

149 (44.51) 

35 (10.40) 

151 (45.10) 

335 (100.00) 

*Chi-Square=78.97, 

d^2, S(0.05) 


It is evident that most of the teachers surveyed (n=335) either 
remained neutral in relation to physical attraction (approx. 45%) or 
held positive expectations towards physically attractive students 
(approx. 45%). Thus, while responses of about 90% teachers 
belonged to these two categories, only about 10% teachers indicated 




Fig.-X: Physical Attraction group 
based Generalized Expectations 
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tlieir posilivcncss towards unattractive students. This pattern of 
response was found to be significantly different from equal 
probability distribution (Chi-square=78.97,DF=2,Sig. at 0.05). It 
reveals that the general hypothesis that “beauty is good” also finds 
expression in the generalized teacher expectations of high school 
teacheis. A similar biasness towards attractive students was obtained 
by Dhoundiyal (1998), and it was found that approximately 54% of 
teacher-trainees were positively biased towards attractive students. 
1 he percentage of respondents expressing positiveness towards 
unattractive students is almost similar in both studies (i.e., 10.40 in 
present study and 10.61 -in earlier study among teacher trainees); 
indicating similarity in the physical attraction based generalized 
expectations among the two groups to a large extent. 


The name stereotype variable referred to the tendency to 
differentiate positive names (i.e., names which we tend to like) and 
negative names (i.e,, names which we tend to dislike). Positive and 
negative name stereotypes were identified through teacher ratings 
and examples of such name stereotypes were provided to teachers in 
TEBQ (Ref, appendix VI). Generalized teacher expectations in the 
context of these two name stereotypes, obtained through present 
survey, are given in table-7 (Figure-XI). 


Tabic 7 ; Distribution of Name Stereotype Group based Generalized Teacher Expectations among 
High Scliool Teachers* 


Ca/egory 

1 

Positive Name 

Stereotype 

positive 

Negative Name 

Stereotype 

positive 

Name Stereotype 
Neutral 

Total 

Frequency (%) 



188 (56,10) 

33.5(100.00) 

‘Chi-squarc=l3.S.4S, dl=2, S(0,05) 








Fig.-XI.'Name Stereotype group 
based Generalized Expectations 
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U was found (Table-7) that very few (approx. 5%) teachers 
ascribed higher-lhan-average academic achievement marks to 
students with negative name stereotypes, while a large majority 
(approx. 56%) remained neutral on this account. However, about 
39% ol teachers ascribed higher-than-average marks to students with 
positive name stereotypes, showing that this variable is operative in 
the population of teachers in a significant manner (Chi- 
square=l35.45, di=2,Sig. at 0.05 level). This is quite interesting in 
the sense that a variable like name of the student acts as an input 
lector in generalized teacher expectation formation among high 
school inservice teachers. 


The analysis of generalized teacher expectations among high 
school teachers revealed that a significant proportion of teachers 
considered characteristics like sex, caste, socio-economic status, age, 
previous achievement, physical attraction and name of students in 
ascribing higher-than-average academic achievement marks to 
groups of students. This shows that contrary to our general beliefs, 
teachers tend to differentiate between students in terms of their own 
academic achievement related expectations. In general, a majority of 
them tend to view female students, students belonging to general 
castes and middle to high socio-economic status groups, students 
who are relatively lower in age than their class fellows and who have 
higher academic achievement marks in previous grades, and students 
who cire physically attractive and have positive names in a positive 
manner. This tendency of differential perception has very likelihood 
of being expressed through behaviors adopted by teachers in 
classrooms. The question, therefore, is not whether or not a real 
difference exists between these groups of students; on the other hand, 
we are faced with the possibility of these perceived differences being 




perpetuated in our classrooms through teacher bcliaviors. Attention, 
therefore, needs to be paid to further analyze the generalized teacher 
expectations of Indian teachers in different settings, levels, subject 
areas, teaching-learning situations etc. 


Interrelationships bchveen Generalized Expectations and 
Characteristics of Teachers 


Generalized teacher expectations held by teachers were analyzed 
in relation to selected personal, socio-economic and socio- 
psychological characteristics of teachers. For this purpose, each of 
the seven generalized teacher expectation was cross-tabulated with 
each of the twenty-five teacher related variables included in the 
study. The personal characteristics included teacher’s sexes, caste 
group, age, length of teaching experience, educational status and 
study discipline at graduate level. Socio-economic status 
categorization was obtained through SES scale administered among 
teachers. Socio-psychological characteristics explored included job- 
satisfaction and teacher attitudes. Sex, caste group, educational status 
and study discipline at graduate level were qualitative variables. Out 
of 335 teachers surveyed, 69 (approx. 21%) were females and 266 
(approx,79%) were males. Caste group wise composition revealed a 
majority of about 84% (n=280) to be members of general caste 
category; others belonged to four categories, viz. SCs, OBCs, 
minorities and no information. Sixty-nine teachers were graduates, 
while 258 had educational status equivalent to post-graduation; 




remaining had higher degrees. Most of these teachers (n=.’^27) cither 
studied arts or science subjecLs and only 8 teachers reported 
commerce and other disciplines. Thins, in order lo lacilitate Clii- 
squarc computation, regrouping of caste, educational .status and .study 
discipline variables was carried out. Two categories of caste groups 
were evolved, viz. general caste group (n=280) and other caste group 
(n=54), including SC, OBC and minorities. 

Two groups of teachers, i.c. graduates (n=69) and post-graduates 
(n=258) were also considered in this analysi.s. Similarly, study 
discipline was considered as having two categories, viz. science 
(n=104) and arts (n=223), excluding others. Socio-cconomically 
teachers were found to belong to four groups: only one respondent to 
low group, 120 to middle group and 181 and 26 respectively to upper 
and upper-middle group. SES category information about 7 teachers 
was not available. Thus, excluding the only teacher belonging to low 
group and seven teachers about whom information was not available, 
the remaining teachers were reclassified into two groups: high SES 
group - consisted of upper and upper-middle group respondents, and, 
average SES group - including respondents of middle group. This 
regrouping to evolve broader categories seemed necessary in view of 
preliminary data analysis revealing very low frequencies in cross¬ 
tabulations. 


Classification of teachers into groups based on variables like 
job-satisfaction and teacher attitudes was done through quartile 
cleavage of respective distributions. Teachers falling below first 
quartile were classified in low group, those falling between first and 
third quartile into average group and those falling above third quartile 
were grouped into high group. These low, average and liigh groups of 




teachers were cross-tabulated with various generalized teacher 
expectations, 


Ten altitudinal items, considered pertinent by investigators in the 
context of generalized teacher expectations, were included in 
Teacher’s Personal Information Schedule. Responses on these items 
were obtained in five categories ranging from strongly agree through 
indefinite to strongly disagree. However, tlie pattern of responses 
obtained suggested clubbing of extreme response categories to avoid 
small frequencies in cross-tabulations. Thus, three-category 
regrouping of responses was undertaken and responses on these items 
as agree, indefinite and disagree were employed in Chi-square 
analysis. 


1 

Various teacher related characteristics, regrouped as described 
above, were analyzed in relation to sex-group based academic 
achievement related generalized teacher expectations, Table-8 
presents the values of Chi-squares obtained in relation to different 
teacher characteristics. 




Table 8: Test of Independence between Sex group based Generalized Teaclicr Expectations and 
different cliaractcrisiics of Teachers 


S. 7'enc/ier Cluiraclaj i'xlics (Groups) 
N 


1 Teacher attitude towards teaching profession 
(High, average, low) 


Teacher attitude towards classroom teaching 
(High, average, low) 

Teacher attitude towards child centered 
practices (High, average, low) 


Chi- df S Specific charaderisiics 

square (0.05) ofthecro.ss-lahiilalion 


4 

Teacher attitude towards educational process 
(High, average, low) 

5 

Teacher attitude towards pupils (High,' 
average, low] 

6 

Teacher attitude towards teachers (High, 
average, low) 

7 

Teacher attitude :Total (High, average, low) 

8 

Teacher's Job Satisfaction Level (High, 
average, low) 

9 

Educational Status (Graduate, Postgraduate) 

10 

Socio-Economic Status group (Average SES, 
High SES) 

11 

Teacher’s Age group (High, average, low) 

12 

Teacher's Caste group (General, others) 

13 

Teacher's Study Discipline at Graduate level ( 
Arts, Science) 

14 

Teaching Experience group (High, average, 
low) 




Response on Statement-1 (Agree, indefinite, 1.49 
disagree) 


Response on Slatemcnt-2 (Agree, indefinite, 2,45 
disagree) 


17 Response on Stalement-3 (Agree, indefinite, 3.25 
disagree) 



NS 


NS 

















































Talile-8( Contd....) 

18 

Response on Slatenienl-4 (Agree, hidcfinilc, 
cli.sagree) 

4,S2 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 ofO cells (1 1.1%) 

19 

Response on Statcnienl-5 (Agree, inclerinite, 
disagree) 

0,93 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11.1%) 

20 

Response on Statenient-6 
(Agree, indel'inite.di.sagrec) 

1.46 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11,1%) 

21 

Response on Statement-? (Agree,indefinite, 
disagree) 

4.08 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11,1%) 

22 

Response on Statenient-8 
(Agree, iiidefinitc.disagrec) 

0.60 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 6 of 9 cells (66.7%) 

23 

Response on Stetment-9 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

11.60 

4 

S 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11.1%) 

24 

Response on Statement-10 
(Agree,indefinitc.disagree) 

1.6 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11.1%) 

25 

Teacher’s Sex group (Male.FomnIe) 

3.38 

2 

NS 

- 


Table-8 reveals that sex- group based generalized teacher 
expectation was not associated with the sex, age, educational status 
and length of teaching experience of teachers. Similarly, there was no 
statistically significant association between socio-economic status 
and sex based generalized teacher expectation. Job satisfaction and 
various attitudes of teachers were also not found to be significantly 
associated with it. Similarly, except on statement no.9, no significant 
association was found to exist between response on almost all the 
attitudinal items included in the study and the generalized teacher 
expectation under consideration. 





Although Chi-square value computed for association between 
caste group o( teachers and their sex group based generalized 
expectations was not significant at 0.05 level of significance with 2 
degrees of freedom, it attained significance at 0.066 level, showing 
existence of a marginal association between the two variables. Table- 
9 presents cross-tabulation of these two characteristics to explore 
further the nature of this association. 


Table-9 : Sex based Generalized Teacher Expectations and the Casle group of Teachers* 


Teacher's Casle 

Group 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Calef’or\> 

General 

Caste group 

Others 

Casle group 

Total 

Boys Positive 

40 (12.0) 

12 (3.6) 

52 (15,6) 

Girls Positive 

140 (41.9) 

18 (5.4) 

158(47.3) 

Sex Neutral 

100 (29,9) 

24 (7.2) 

124 (37.10) 

Total 

280 (83,8) 

54 (16.2) 

334 (100.0) 


*Figure3 in parentheses are percentages 
Chi-Square =5,42, df = 2, Sig. At 0.06 level 
C = 0.13, Lambda (Expectation) = 0.03 


It is apparent from table-9 that approximately 84% of teachers 
belonged to general caste group. Out of these teachers (84%), only 
12% were positive towards male students, while approximately 42% 
were positive towards female students. In contrast, out of 16% 
teachers who belonged to otliers caste group, the percentages of 
respondents positive towards male and female students was about 4 
and 5 respectively. The interaction of sex based teacher expectations 
becomes more apparent tlirough considering column percentages: 
50% of the total of general caste teachers (n=280), in contrast to only 
33% of teachers belonging to others caste group (n=54), were 
positive towards female students. On the other hand, only about 14% 
of general caste teachers, in comparison to about 22% of other caste 



teachers, were positive towards male students. This interaction 
becomes clearer when we derive sub-tables from table-9 (Tabic 9.1 
and 9.2) 

Tabic- 9.1: Positive Generalized Expectations towards Male and Female Students among Tcaclicrs of 
different Caste groups* 


Teacher's Caste 

Group 

X 

Positive 

Expectations 

General 

Caste 

group 

Others 

Caste 

group 

Total 

Boys Positive 

40 (22.3) 

12 (40.0) 

52 

Girls Positive 

140 (77.7) 

18 (60.0) 

158 

Total 

180 (100.0) 

30 (100.0) 

210 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages 


Table- 9.2 : Positive Expectations and Sex Neutrality among Teachers of different Caste groups* 


Teacher's caste group 

X 

Teacher 

Expectations 

General 

Caste groups 

Others 

Caste group 

Total 

Positive towards 

Boys or Girls 

180 (64.3) 

30 (55.5) 

210 

Sex Neutral 

100 (35.7) 

24 (44.5) 

124 

Total 

280 (100.0) 

54 (100.0) 

334 


*Figures in Parentheses are percentages 


It is apparent from table-9.1 and 9.2 that more of the teachers of 
general caste group were positive towards female students (Table- 
9.1: approx. 78%) in comparison to teachers of other castes group 
(Table-9.1: approx. 60%). In contrast, more of tire teachers of others 
castes group were positive towards male students (Table-9.1: 40%), 
as compared to teachers of general caste category (Table-9,1: approx. 
22%). A lesser number of teachers of others castes group expressed 
positiveness towards any of the two student groups (Table-9.2; 








approx.56%), in comparison to teachers of general caste category 
(Table-9.2: approx. 64%). In contrast, more of teachers belonging to 
others caste category (Table-9.2; approx. 45%), as compared to 
teachers of general caste group (Table-9.2: approx. 36%), expressed 
sex neutrality in their teacher expectations. Teacher’s caste group 
thus seems to be associated with their sex based generalized teacher 
expectations. However, it should be kept in mind that this association 
was week and significant only at 0.066 level. The co-efficient of 
contingency computed for table-9 was found to be 0.13, which was 
again significant at 0.066 level. It was also found that knowledge of 
teacher’s caste group reduced only 3% error in predicting their sex 
based generalized expectations (lambda-exp=0.03). 


Significant association between response on attitudinal statement 
no.9 and sex based generalized teacher expectation was found (Chi- 
square=11.60,df=4, sig. at 0.05 level). This statement specified that 
“long experience of the teacher provides him/her an ability to know 
about students’ interest in studies just by looking at them”. Out of a 
total of 335 teachers about 83% agreed with this statement, only 
about 10% disagreed and about 6% remained indefinite. Three 
teachers did not respond on this item. Cross-tabulation of this 
response pattern with sex based generalized expectation of teachers is 
presented in table-10. 




Tnl)le-in : Sex bused Gcneralucd Teacher Expccliitions and the response of Teachers on A((itiidinal 
S(atcmcnt-9* 


Response on 
Siaieinenl-3 

X 

Teacher 

Expecicilion 

Calefiory 


Indefinite 

Disagree 

Total 

Boys 

Positive 

41 (12.3) 

7 (2.1) 

4 (1.2) 

52 (1.5.7) 

Girls 

Positive 

140 (42.2) 

4 (1.2) 

12 (3.6) 

156 (47.0) 

Sex 

Neutral 

98 (29.5) 

10 (3.0) 

16 (4.8) 

124 (37.3) 

Total 

279(84.0) 

21 (6.3) 

32 (9.6) 

332 (100.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses arc percentages 
Chi-square = 11,60, df = 4, Sig. At 0.05 level 
C=-0.18,3(0.05) 

Lambda (Expcclations)= 0.06 


Table-10 reveals that out of 332 teachers considered in this 
analysis, teachers agreeing with the statement constituted a large 
section (84%). Of these 84% agreeing teachers, a majority of about 
42% expressed positivencss towards girl-students, only about 12% 
were positive towards boys and about 30% were neutral on this 
account. The corresponding frequencies for approximately 10% 
disagreeing teachers were approximately 4%), 1%, and approximately 
5%. The pattern of distribution in the group of indefinite teachers 
(about 6%) was such that about 2% expressed positiveness towards 
boys, about 1% expressed positiveness towards girls and 3% 
remained neutral in relation to sex variable of students. 


In order to further understand the association between response 
on statement no,9 and sex based generalized expectations of teachers, 
specific sub-tables (Table-10.1, 10.2 and 10.3) were derived. 



Tabic 10.1 . 1 osilivc Generalized Teacher Expcctation.s (owards Male and female Sludcnls among 
Teachers and their Agreement and Disagreement on Statemcnt-9* 


Response on 

Slalemeni-9 

Agree 

Disagree 

Total 

Positive Teacher 
Expectation groups 




Boys 

Positive 

41 (22.6) 

4 (25.0) 

45 

Girls 

Positive 

140 (77.4) 

12 (75.0) 

152 

Total 

181 (100,0) 

16 (100.0) 

197 

*figures in parentheses are percentages 



Table-10.2 : Positive Expectations towards Male or 

Female students and Sex Neutrality among 

Teachers Agreeing or Disagreeing with Statcment-9 


Response on 

Statement-9 

Agree 

Disagree 

Total 

X 




Teacher Expectation 
Calegoiy 




Positive towards 
any of the 
two Sex groups 

181 (64.8) 

16 (50.0) 

197 

Sex 

Neutral 

98 (35.2) 

16 (50.0) 

114 

Total 

279 (100.0) 

32 (100.0) 

311 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages 


Table-10.3 : Positive Expectations towards Male or Female Students and Agree and Indefinite or 
Disagree response on Statement-9* 


Response on 

Statement-9 

X 

Positive Teacher 
Expectation group 

Agree 

Indefinite or 
Disagree 

Total 

Boys 

41 (22.6) 

11 (40.7) 

52 

Positive 




Girls 

140 (77.4) 

16 (59,3) 

156 

Positive 




Total 

181 (100.0) 

27 (100.0) 

208 


*Figures in parentheses arc percentages 
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A look into table-10.1 reveals that percentage frequencies in 
various cells do not seem to vary much, revealing that teachers who 
agreed or disagreed with the statement expressed positiveness 
towards boys or girls in more or less equal numbers (about 23% and 
25% respectively in boys positive category and about 77% and 75% 
in girls positive category). Table-10.2 shows that being positive 
towards boys or girls interacted to some extent with agreeing or 
disagreeing with the statement: about 65% of teachers who agreed 
with the statement tended to favor one or the other group, while only 
about 35% of them remained neutral. In contrast, among teachers 
who disagreed with the statement the frequency of being sex-neutral 
or being positive towards any of the two groups was equal (50%)). It 
reveals that teachers agreeing with the statement tended to be biased 
favorably towards one of the two sex groups. Table-10.3 throws 
further light on this aspect and reveals that compared to teachers 
giving indefinite or disagreeing response on this statement and who 
expressed positiveness towards girls (approx.59%i), the frequency of 
agreeing and girls-pdsitive teachers was considerably large 
(approx.77%)). Positiveness towards boys was more prevalent among 
indefinite or disagreeing teachers (approx.41%)) than among agreeing 
teachers (approx. 23%o). These patterns indicated that teachers who 
agreed with the statement have a relatively more likelihood of being 
girls-positive in their sex-based generalized expectations, About 6 % 
reduction in error is achieved in predicting teacher’s generalized sex- 
based expectation on the basis of his response on this item (lambda- 
exp=0.06). 


Generalized teacher expectations based on students’ caste group 
were elicited through TEBQ in terms of four caste categories (Refer 
Table-2). Four teachers were found to be positive towards each of the 




Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe groups. Only twelve teachers 
were found to be positive towards Other Backward Caste group 
(OBCs). Most of the teachers (approx. 63%) expressed positive 
expectations towards students of general caste category. Preliminary 
cross-tabulation of caste group based teacher expectations with 
various teacher characteristics resulted in a large number of cells 
having expected frequencies less than five, making computation of 
Chi-square undesirable. Hence, in order to analyze association 
between caste group based teacher expectations and different 
characteristics of teachers, caste group based teacher expectations 
were regrouped into three categories, viz. general caste positive, 
others caste positive and caste neutral, These categories were 
represented by approximately 63%, 6% and 31% teachers 
respectively, Table-11 presents the results obtained through this 
analysis. 

Table-11 reveals that non-significant Chi-square values were 
obtained in relation to association between caste group based teacher 
expectations and teacher characteristics like sex (chi- 
square=3.52,df=2), age group (Chi-square= 4.23, dM), teaching 
experience (Chi-square= 8.04, df=4), study discipline at graduate 
level (Chi-square= 2.27, df=2), educational status (Chi-square=0.62, 
df=2) and socio-economic status (Chi- square— 1.15, df—2). 
Independence of caste group based teacher expectations and teacher 
attitudes like attitude towards teaching profession (Chi-square= 8.04, 
df=4), classroom teaching (Chi-square= 1.77, df=4), child centered 
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Tabic 11 : Test of Independence between Caste group based Generalized Teacher Expectations and 
different cliaracicristics of Teachers 


S. Teacher Characlerinics (Groups) 
N 



I Teacher altitude towards teaching profession 8.04 
(High, average, low) 


2 Teacher attitude towards classroom teaching 1.77 
(High, average, low) 


4 NS - Expected frequency 

<5 = 1 of 9 cells 
( 11 . 1 %) 

4 NS Expected frequency <5 

= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 


3 Teacher attitude towards child centered 
practices (High, average, low) 


3.31 4 NS Expected frequency <5 

= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 


4 Teacher attitude towards educational process 1.78 
(High, average, low) 


5 Teacher attitude towards pupils 
(High,average, low) 


6 

Teacher attitude towards teachers (High, 
average, low) 

7 

Teacher attitude iTotal (High, average, low) 

8 

Teacher's Job Satisfaction Level (High, 
average, low) 

9 

Educational Status (Graduate, Postgraduate) 

10 

Socio-Economic Status group ( Average SES, 
High SES) 

11 

Teacher’s Age group (High, average, low) 

12 

Teacher’s Caste group ( General, others) 

13 

Teacher’s Study Discipline at Graduate level 
(Arts, Science) 

14 

Teaching Experience group (High, average, 
low) 

IS 

Response on Statement-1 
(Agree, indefinite.disagree) 




4 NS Expected frequency <.‘1 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 


Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 


NS Expected frequency <5 

= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 

NS Expected frequency <5 

= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 






NS Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 


Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of6 cells (16.7%) 



NS Expected fi'equency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22,2%) 


NS Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9cells(ll.l%) 

(Tnblc-ll:Conld ) 
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■ 

■ 

Table-II:Contd..) 

16 

Response on Statemenl-2 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

6.78 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22,2%) 

17 

Response on S(atcment-3 
(Agree,indefinile,disagree) 

12.33 

4 

S 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22,2%) 

18 

Response on Stalcmcnt-4 
(Agrcc,indefinite,disagree) 

2.22 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11,1%) 

19 

Response on Statement-5 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

7.27 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22,2%) 

20 

Response on Slatement-6 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

2.69 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11,1%) 

21 

Response on Statement-7 
(Agree, indefiniie,disagree) 

6.97 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9cells(ll.l%) 

22 

Response on Statement-8 
(Agi'ee,indefinite,disagree) 

7,16 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 4 of 9 cells (44.4%) 

23 

Response on Stetment-9 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

4.19 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 

24 

Response on Statement-10 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

5.73 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 9 cells (11.1%) 

25 

Teacher’s Sex group (Male,Female) 

3.51 


NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of6 cells (16.7%) 


practices (Chi-square=3.31, df=4), educational process (Chi-square= 
I.78,df=4), pupils (Chi-square=1.87, df=4), teachers (Chi- 
square=3.91, df=4), and total attitude (chi-square=3.84, df=4) was 
brought forth by data analysis. Similarly, caste group based teacher 
expectations were found to be independent of job satisfaction level of 
teachers (Chi-square=2.42,df=4). There were also no significant 
associations between teacher responses on various attitudinal 
statements included in teacher’s personal information schedule and 
their caste based generalized expectations, except on statement no.3 
specifying that “presence of students with unequal abilities in the 
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class hinders the process oi teaching”. This Chi-square (Chi- 
squaic-12.33, df-4) was significant at 0.05 level. Significant 
association between caste based teacher expectations and teacher’s 
own caste group was also brought forth (Chi-square=21.50,df=2,Sig. 
at 0,05 level). In table-12 is shown the distribution of teachers in 
relation to their caste group membership and the caste group based 
generalized teacher expectations held by them (n=334, caste 
information about one teacher not being available). 


Tablc-12 : Caste based Generalized Teacher Expcelalioiis and (lie Caste group of Teachers* 


Teacher's 

Caste group 

X 

Caste group based 
Expectations 

General 

Caste 

group 

Others 

Caste 

group 

Total 

‘Others' 

Caste Positive 

13 (3,9) 

7 (2.1) 

20 (6.0) 

General 

Caste Positive 

190 (56,9) 

19 (5.7) 

209 (62.6) 

Caste 

Neutral 

77 (23,1) 

28 (8.4) 

105 (31,4) 

Total 

280 (83.8) 

54 (16.2) 

334 (100.0) 


‘Figures in Parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square= 21.50, df=2, S(0,05) 

C = 0.25, Lambda (Exp.)= 0,07 


It is evident from table-12 that out of 334 teachers included in 
this analysis; approximately 84% belonged to general caste group. 
This group of general caste teachers was constituted of about 4% 
teachers who were positive towards students belonging to other 
castes, about 57% wlio were positive towards students of general 
castes and about 23% teachers who were neutral in their caste based 
expectations. About 16% of the teachers included in the analysis 
belonged to other castes group - approximately 2% of them being 
positive towards students of other castes group, approximately 6% 
positive towards students of general castes and approximately 8% 



being caste neutral, Thus, only about 5% of teachers belonging to 
general castes (n=280) were found to be positive towards students of 
other castes, majority of them being either positive towards students 
of general castes (approx. 68%), or, being caste neutral (approx. 
28%). In contrast, out of teachers belonging to other castes group 
(n=54), a majority of approximately 52% expressed caste neutrality, 
approximately 35% were positive towards students of general castes 
and 13% were positive towards students of other castes category. 


The association between caste based generalized expectations 
and teacher’s caste group becomes more clear on deriving sub-tables 
from table-12, Two such sub-tables (Table-12,1 and 12.2) reveal the 
nature of association. 


Tablc-12.1 : Positive Expectations towards General and Other Caste students and Teacher’s Caste 
group* 


Teacher's 

Casle group 

X 

Casle based Positive 
Expectations 

General 

Casle 

group 

‘Others' 

Casle 

group 

Total 

‘Others’ 

Caste group Positive 

13 (6.4) 

7 (27.7) 

20 

General 

Caste group Positive 

190(95.6) 

19 (72.3) 

209 

Total 

203 (100.0) 

26 (100,0) 

229 


^Figures in parentheses are percentages 
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Table-12.2 . I ositivc Generalized Expectations and Caste Neutrality among Teachers of Differeiil 
Caste groups* 


Teacher '.v Casiu 

Group 

X 

Teacher Expeclalion 
Calei^oiy 

General 

Caste 

group 

'Olliers' 

Caste 

group 

Total 

Positive towards any 

Caste group 

203 (72.5) 

26 (48.2) 

229 

Caste 

Neutral 

77 (27.5) 

28 (51.8) 

105 

Total 

280 (100.0) 

54 (100.0) 

334 


•Figures in parentheses are percentages 


It is apparent from table-12.1 and 12.2 that more of teachers 
belonging to general caste category held positive expectations 
towards students of general caste group (table-12.1: 95.6%) as 
compared to teachers belonging to other castes group (Table-12.1: 
72.3%). In contrast, the frequency of other castes positive teachers 
was low among teachers of general castes group (Table-12.1: 6.4%) 
as compared to the teachers of other castes group (Table-12.1: 
27.7%). Table-12.2 reveals that as compared to teachers of general 
caste group (Table-12.2: 27.5%), more of the teachers of other castes 
were caste neutral (Table-12.2: 51.8%i) in their generalized 
expectations. On the otlier hand, the tendency of being biasaed 
towards one or other group of students was more prevalent among 
teachers of general castes (Table-12,2: 72.5%) than among teachers 
of other castes (Table-12.2: 48.2%)). This association between caste 
based teacher expectations and the caste group of teachers was found 
to be significant (Chi-square= 21.5, df=2, Sig. at 0.05), with a co¬ 
efficient of contingency equal to 0.25 (Sig. at 0.05). The lambda 
value calculated for teacher expectations as dependent variable 
reveals that about 7% reduction in error is achieved when caste based 
expectations are predicted on the basis of teacher’s caste group. 
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Significant association was Found to exist between teacher’s 
response on attitiidinal slatenient-3 and their caste based generalized 
expectations. Table-13 presents cross-tabulation between the two 
variables. 


Table-13 : Caste based Gcticralizcd Teacher Expcclation.s and the response of Teachers on 
Attitiidinal Statciiiciit-3*__ 


Response on 
Statement-i 

X 

Teacher 

Expectation 

Catesoiy 

Agree 

Indefinite 

Disagree 

Total 

‘Otliers’ 

Caste group 
Positive 


16 (4.8) 

3 (0.9) 

1 (0.3) 

20 (6.0) 

General 

Caste group 
Positive 


147 (44.3) 

7 (2.1) 

54 (16.3) 

208 (62.7) 

Caste 

Neutral 


65 (19.6) 

4 (1.2) 

35 (10.5) 

104 (31.3) 

Total 


228 (68.7) 

14 (4.2) 

90 (27.1) 

332(100.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 12.33, df= 4, S (0.05) 

C = 0.19,5(0.05) 

Lambda (Exp.) = 0.00, Expected frequency <5= 2 of 9 (22.2%) 


It is apparent from Table-13 that out of approximately 69% 
teachers, who agreed with the statement specifying “presence of 
students with unequal abilities in the class hinders the process of 
teaching”, about 19% expressed caste-neutrality, about 44% 
expressed positive expectations towards students of general castes 
and only about five percent were positive towards students of other 
castes group. Stated in other words, about 65% of these teachers 
(n=228) were general caste positive and only about 29% percent of 
them were caste neutral. In contrast, teachers who showed 



indefiniteness (n=14) or disagreement {n=90) with the statement held 
positive expectations towards general caste students relatively less 
frequently (50% and 60% respectively). Among the teachers showing 
indefiniteness towards the statement (n=14), positiveness towards 
students of other castes group was comparatively more frequent 
(approx. 21%). However, these findings should be interpreted 
cautiously in view of the fact that more than 20% of the cells in the 
cross-tabulation had expected frequency less than five. The lambda 
value for teacher expectation as dependent variable also turned out to 
be zero, revealing no reduction in error of prediction on the basis of 
response on statenient-3. 


Teacher expectations towards groups of students classified on 
the basis of socio-economic status (SES) were elicited in terms of 
being high SES positive, middle SES positive, low SES positive and 
SES neutral. Approximately 28%, 47%, 4% and 21% of teachers 
were respectively found to be falling into these four categories. 
Computation of Chi-square values to test independence between SES 
based teacher expectations and various teacher characteristics 
revealed that while SES based teacher expectations were not 
associated with teacher characteristics like their caste group, age, 
SES, teaching experience, educational status and study discipline at 
graduate level; significant association existed between this variable 
and teacher’s sex and attitude towards educational process and 
pupils. Table-14 presents results of this analysis. 
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Table 14 : Test of Independence between SES group based Generalized Teacber Expectations and 
different characteristics of Teachers 


s. 

N 

Teacher Churaciemtia (Groups) 

Chi- 

squarc 

41' 

S 

{0.03) 

Specific characleiislics 
of the cmu'-lahiilalian 

1 

Teacher attitude towards teaching profession 
(High, average, low) 

10.89 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

2 

Teacher attitude towards classroom teaching 
(High, average, low) 

2.45 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

3 

Teacher attitude towards child centered 
practices (High, average, low) 

0.91 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

4 





Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

5 

Teacher attitude towards pupils 
(High,average, low) 




Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

6 

Teacher attitude towards teachers (High, 
average, low) 

0.51 


NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

7 

Teacher attitude iTotal (High, average, low) 

5.98 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

8 

Teacher’s Job Satisfaction Level (High, 
average, low) 

6.87 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

9 

Educational Status (Graduate, Postgraduate) 

4.89 

3 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 ofg cells (12.5%) 


Socio-Economic Status group ( Average SES, 
High SES) 

6.28 

3 



11 

Teacher's Age group (High, average, low) 


6 

NS 

Expected frequency 
= 2of 12cells(16.7%| 

12 

Teacher's Caste group ( General, others) 

1.74 

3 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 ofg cells (12.5%) 

13 

Teacher’s Study Discipline at Graduate level 
( Alts, Science) 

3.89 

3 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 ofS cells (12.3%) 

14 

Teaching Experience group (High, average, 
low) 

6.88 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

15 

Response on Statement-1 (Agree, 
indefinite,disagree) 

8.71 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

16 

Response on Stalcment-2 (Agree,indefinite, 
disagree) 

5.38 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 4 of 12 cells (33.3%) 
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Table-14; Contd... 

17 

Response on Statement-3 
(Agree, indefinite,disagree) 



NS 

Bxpected frequency <5 
= 4 of 12 cells (33.3%) 

18 

Response on Statement-4 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

S.S6 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 12 cells (8,3%) 

19 

Response on Stalcment-S 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 


■ 


E.xpected frequency <5 
= 3 of 12 cells (25.0%) 

20 

Response on StatenieiU-6 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

5.18 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 12 cells (8.3%) 

1 

Response on Statement-? 

(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 




Expected frequency <5 
= 4 of 12 cells (33,3%) 

22 

Response on Statement-8 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

1.74 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 8 of 12 cells (66.7%) 

23 

Response on Stetment-9 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

4.66 

6 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 3 of 12 cells (25,0%) 

24 

Re.sponse on Statement-10 
(Agree,inderinite,disagree) 


■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 12 cells (16.7%) 

25 

Teacher's Sex group (Male,Feniale) 

10.86 

3 

S 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 8 cells (12.5%) 


Table-14 shows that the Chi-square value for independence 
between teacher’s sex and their SES based generalized teacher 
expectations was 10.68, with three degrees of freedom (Sig, at 0.05 
level). Chi-square values for SES based teacher expectations and 
teacher’s attitude towards educational process and pupils were, 
respectively, 13.08 and 14.56, each with six degrees of freedom and 
each significant at 0,05 level. In table-15 frequency distribution 
obtained in relation to teacher’s sex and their SES based expectations 
is presented. 
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Tablc-lS : SES based Generalized Teacher Expectations and the Sex of Teachers* 


Teacher's 

Sex group 

X 

SES group based 
Expectations 

Female 

1 

Male 

Total 

High 

SES group 

Positive 

9 (2.7) 

83 (24.8) 

92 (27.5) 

Middle 

SES group 

Positive 

35 (10.4) 

123 (36.7) 

158 (47.2) 

Low 

SES group 

Positive 

4 (1.2) 

10 (3.0) 

14 (4.2) 

SES group 

Neutral 

21 (6.3) 

50 (14.9) 

71 (21.2) 

Total 

69 (20.6) 

266 (79.4) 

335 (100.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses are percentages, Chi-square = I0.S6, df= 3, S (0.05), C = 0.18, Lambda (Exp.)= 
0.00 Expected frequency <5 - 1 of 8 cells (12.5%) 


It is evident from table-15 that out of approximately 21% of 
female teachers, about 10% were middle SES positive, about 6% 
were SES neutral and about 10% were middle SES positive. The 
percentage of female teachers in high SES positive category was only 
about 3%. Among male teachers, who were about 79% of the total 
sample, about 47% were middle SES positive, about 28% were high 
SES positive and about 21% were SES neutral. Comparing within 
group percentages reveals that while about 51% of female teachers 
(n=69) were middle SES positive, only 46% of male teachers held 
this attitude. High SES positiveness seems to be mare prevalent 
among male teachers (31.2%) than among female teachers (13%). On 
the other hand, SES neutrality was more prevalent among female 
teachers (30,4%) as compared to male teachers (18.8%). 

The interaction between SES based expectations and teacher’s 
sex becomes more evident through table-15.1 and 15.2,derived from 
table-15. Table-15.1 reveals that while about 40% of male teachers 
were high SES positive, only about 21% of female teachers were 




present in this category. In middle SES positive category, the 
percentage of female teachers (approx. 80%) was more than the 
percentage of male teachers (approx.60%) in the same category. 
Table-15.2 reveals that while about 70% of female teachers were 
positive towards one of the three SES based groups of students, 30% 
of them were neutral. In contrast, among male teachers while only 
19% were SES neutral, a larger percentage (about 81%) of them were 
biased towards one of the three groups. It is also important to note 
that though Chi-square and C-values calculated for this interaction 
were significant even at 0.02 level, the association caused no 
reduction in error of prediction of expectations on the basis of 
teacher’s sex (lambda-exp.=0.00). 


Table-15.1 ; Positive Expectations towards High and Middle SES students and Teacher’s Sex* 


Teacher's Sex 

Group 

X 

Positive Teacher 
Expectation ftroup 

Female 

Male 

Total 

High SES group 

Positive 

9 (20.5) 

83 (40.3) 

92 

Middle SES group 
Positive 

35 (79.5) 

123 (59.7) 

158 

Total 

44 (100.0) 

206 (100.0) 

250 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages 

Table-15.2 : Positive Generalized Expectations and SES Neutrality among Male and Female 
Teachers* 


Teacher's Sex 

Group 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Category 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Positive towards 

48 (69,6) 

216 (81.2) 

264 

Any SES group 




SES 

21 (30.4) 

50 (18,8) 

71 

Neutral 




Total 

69 (100.0) 

266 (100.0) 

335 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages 
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Significant Chi-square value was also obtained for the cross- 
tabulation between teacher’s attitude towards educational process and 
their generalized SES based expectations, Table-16 presents the 
frequency distribution obtained in this context. 


Table-16 : SES based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Attitude towards Educational 
Process* 


Teacher's Attitude 

Groups (Edu. 
Process) 

X 

SES group hosed 
Expectations 

Positive 

Altitude 

Group 

Average 

Attitude 

group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

High 

SES group 

Positive 

19 (5.7) 

59 (17.6) 

14 (4.2) 

92 (27,5) 

Middle 

SES group 

Positive 

41 (12.2) 

87 (26.0) 

30 (9.0) 

158 (47.2) 

Low 

SES group 

Positive 

5 (1.5) 

3 (0.9) 

6 (1.8) 

14 (4.2) 

SES group 

Neutral 

11 (3.3) 

43 (12.8) 

17 (5.1) 

71 (21.2) 

Total 

76 (22.7) 

192(57.3) 

67 (20.0) 

335 (100.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 13.08, df= 6, S (0,05) 

C = 0.19, S (0.05), Lambda (exp.)= 0.00, 
Expected frequency <5 - 2 of 12 (16.7%) 


It is apparent from table-16 that of the teachers holding positive 
attitude towards educational process (22.7%), about 12% were 
middle SES positive and about 6% were high SES positive. About 
two and three percent of these teachers were, respectively, low SES 
positive and SES neutral. Of the teachers who held average level of 
attitudes towards educational processes (57.3%), about 26% were 
middle SES positive, about 18% were high SES positive, about 13% 
were SES neutral and only about one percent were low SES positive. 
Among the teachers holding negative attitudes (20%), 9% were 
middle SES positive, about 4% were high SES positive, about 2% 
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were low SES positive and about 5% were SES neutral. The picture 
becomes clearer on comparing percentages based on three attitudinal 
groups. Thus, while about 25% and 22% of teachers of average and 
negative attitude groups were SES neutral, only about 15% of 
teachers holding positive attitudes were in this category. 
Positiveness towards students of middle SES group was more 
prevalent among teachers holding positive attitudes (53,9%) than 
among teachers holding average (45,3%) and negative attitudes. 
Regrouping of table-16 as table 16.1 and 16.2 throw further light on 
this aspect. 


Table-16.1 : Positive Generalized Expectations, SES Neutrality and Teacher’s Attitude towards 
Educational Process* 


Teacher's Attitude 
Group (Edu, 

Process) 

X 

Teacher 

Expectation 

Category 

Positive 

Atlilude 

group 

Average 

Altitude 

group 

Negative 

Altitude 

group 

Total 

Positive towards 

Any SES group 

65 (85,5) 

149 (77.6) 

50 (74.6) 

264 

SES 

Neutral 

11 (14.5) 

43 (22.4) 

17 (25.4) 

71 

Total 

76 (100,0) 

192 (100.0) 

67 (100,0) 

335 


^Figures in parentheses are percentages 





Table- 16.2 ; Posilivc Expectations towards different SES groups, SES Nciitralitv and Attitude 
towards Educational Process* 


Teacher's AuHwk 
Group (Edu. 

Process) 

X 

Teacher 

Expectation 

Category 

Positive 

Attitude 

group 

Average 

Attitude 

group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

Positive towards 

High and Low 

SES groups 

24 (31.6) 

62 (32.3) 

20 (29,9) 

106 

Positive towards 
Middle SES 
group 

41 (53.9) 

87 (45.31) 

30 (44.8) 

158 

SES 

Neutral 

11 (14,5) 

43 (22.4) 

17 (25.4) 

71 

Total 

76 (100.0) 

192(100.0) 

67 (100.0) 

335 


•Figures in the parentheses are percentages 


Sub-table 16.1 shows that while SES neutrality was more or less 
equally prevalent among teachers of average and negative attitude 
groups, only about 15% of teachers holding positive attitudes were 
SES neutral. About 86% of teachers holding positive attitude towards 
educational processes was found to be positive towards any one of 
the three SES groups. On the other hand, positiveness towards the 
three groups was more or less equally prevalent among teachers 
belonging to average and negative attitude groups. Teachers holding 
positive attitude towards educational processes more often tended to 
be favoring one or other SES group of students. In table-16.2 
teachers holding positive expectations towards middle SES group 
have been compared with teachers holding SES neutrality or 
positiveness towards high and low SES groups. It reveals that 
positiveness towards high and low SES groups of students w as more 
or less equally prevalent among teachers holding positive, average 
and negative attitude tow'ards educational process. On the other hand, 
frequencies tended to differ in the case of positiveness towards 
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middle SES students; about 54% teachers of positive teacher attitude 
group were found to be middle class positive, as compared to about 
45% of average and negative attitude groups. It seems that teachers 
holding more positive attitude towards educational processes tend to 
be more positive towards students belonging to middle SES group. In 
this connection it is also pertinent to see that attitude towai'ds 
educational process dimension of TAI (Ahluwalia, 1978) included 
items like “students should be given freedom to learn as they desire”, 
“students learn more through love than punishment”, “no single 
method of teaching is suitable for each and every student”, “learning 
is influenced by the environment present around the school”, and “for 
effective learning good relationships between teacher and students 
are a must”. Negative items on this dimension included statements 
like “older methods of teaching were better than the methods adopted 
these days”, “group work does not develop the feeling of co¬ 
operation among students”, “ and, “ a good teacher does not require 
aids like diagrams, maps etc.”. It has been found that teachers scoring 
higher than others (above Q3) on these, and similar attitudinal items 
tend to be more frequently positive towards students belonging to 
middle SES group. However, teacher attitude seem to be weak 
predictor of generalized SES based teacher expectations (lambda- 
exp=0.00), while vice-versa is more true (lambda-attitude=0.02). 


Teacher’s attitude towards pupils has been found to be 
associated with their SES based generalized teacher expectations. 
Attitude towards pupils was measured through positive and negative 
items like “students are generally faithful”, “students do not mix with 
each other”, “these days students do not obey their teachers”, 

“students remain disciplined only in the school”, “.should not be 

given freedom to ask questions”, “students can do anything to get 
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through the examinations”, and “most of the students do not respect 
their teachers”. Teachers were classified into positive, average and 
negative attitude groups on the basis of quartilc cleavage, and cross¬ 
tabulation of their attitudinal group with their SES based generalized 
expectation was undertaken. Table-17 presents results of tills 
analysis. 


Table-17 ; SES based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Attitude towards Pupils* 


Teacher's A Ithude 
group (Pupik) 

X 

SES group based 
Teacher 

Expectations 

Positive 

Altitude 

group 

Average 

Attitude 

group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

High SES group 
Positive 

17 (5.1) 

64 (19.1) 

11 (3.3) 

92 (27.5) 

Middle SES group 
Positive 

31 (9.3) 

88 (26.3) 

39 (11.6) 

158 (47,2) 

Low SES group 
Positive 

4 (1,2) 

7 (2.1) 

3 (0.9) 

14 (4.2) 

SES group 

Neutral 

19 (5.7) 

30 (9.0) 

22 (6.6) 

71 (21.2) 

Total 

71 (21,2) 

189(56.4) 

' 75 (22.4) 

335 (100.0) 


•Figures in parentheses arc percentages 
Chi-square = 14.56, df = 6, S (0.05) 

C = 0,20, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp.)= 0.00 
Expected frequency <5 -2 of 12 (16.7%) 


It is evident from table-17 that of the total sample (n=335) about 
21% teachers held positive attitudes. Of these 21% teachers, about 
9% were middle SES positive, about 5% were high SES positive and 
about 6% were SES neutral. Among teachers holding average level 
of attitude towards pupils (56.4%), about 26% W'ere middle SES 
positive, about 19% were high SES positive and about 9% were SES 
neutral. In the group of teachers with negative attitude towards 
pupils, about 12% were middle SES positive, about 3% were high 
SES positive and about 7% were SES neutral. The percentage of 
teachers belonging to the three altitudinal groups and showing 




positive expectations towards low SES students was relatively low 
(ranging between .9 to 2%), 


Comparison of frequencies of teachers of the three attitudinal 
groups in different categories of teacher expectations reveals that 
while about 27% of teachers holding positive attitude and about 29% 
of teachers holding negative attitude were SES neutral, only about 
16% of teachers holding average attitude were SES neutral. 
Positiveness towards students of low SES group was relatively more 
prevalent among teachqrs holding positive attitude (approx. 7%) than 
among teachers holding negative (4%) and average attitude (3.7%), 
Teachers holding negative attitude towards pupils were found to be 
relatively more frequently middle SES positive (52%), as compared 
to teachers holding positive (approx. 44%) and average (approx. 
47%) attitude. Positiveness towards students of high SES group was 
’ relatively more frequent among teachers holding average level of 
attitude (approx. 34%) than among teachers holding positive (approx. 
24%) and negative (approx. 15%) attitudes, The interaction between 
teacher attitude towards pupils and their generalized expectations 
towards various SES based groups of students becomes more clear 
through regrouping the tabulation presented in table-17 (table-17.1 
and 17.2). 




Tablc-17.I : Positive Gcncrali/.ed Expectations, SES Neutrality and Teacher’s 
Attitude towards Pupils* 


TeacherAlliltide 
group (Pupils) 

X 

Teacher Expectaliori 
calego/y 

Positive 

Auilude 

group 

Average 

Auilude 

group 

Negative 

Auilude 

group 

Total 

Positive Expectations 

Towards any SES 
group 

52 (73.2) 

159 (84.1) 

53 (70,7) 

264 

SES 

Group 

Neutral 

19 (26.8) 

30 (15.9) 

22 (29.3) 

71 

Total 

71 (100.0) 

189 (100.0) 

75 (100.0) 

335 


'•'Figures in parentheses are percentages 


Table-17.2 : Positive Generalized Expectations towards different groups, SES Neutrality and 
Teacher’s Attitude towards Pupils* 


Teacher's Altitude 
group (Pupils) 

X 

Teacher 

Expectation 

category 

Positive 

AtiUude 

group 

Average 

Auilude 

group 

Negative 

Auilude 

group 

Total 

Positive 

Expectations 
towards High and 
Middle SES 
groups 

48 (67.6) 

152 (80.4) 

50 (66.7) 

250 

Low 

SES group 

Positive 

4 (5.6) 

7 (3.7) 

3 (4.0) 

14 

SES 

Group 

Neutral 

19 (26.8) 

30 (15.9) 

22 (29,3) 

71 

Total 

71 (100.0) 

189 (100.0) 

75 (100.0) 

335 


*Figures in parentheses are percentages 


It is evident from (able-17.1 that the frequency of teachers 
holding average altitude and showing SES neutrality was relatively 
low (approx. 16%) as compared to teachers in the same category but 
holding differeni attitudes (Positive attitude- 26.8%; negative 
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altitude- 29.3%), It is also apparent that while teachers holding 
positive and negative attitudes towards pupils expressed positive 
expectations towards any of the three SES groups in more or less 
equal frequencies, teachers with average level of attitudes were more 
in this category (appiox. 84%). This shows that the tendency to be 
biased in relation to different SES groups was relatively more 
prevalent among teachers holding average level of attitude towards 
pupils: these teachers tended to be relatively more often biased 
towards high and middle SES groups of students. 

Previous academic achievement group based generalized teacher 
expectations were also surveyed in the study. Two groups of previous 
academic achievement were considered in this context. These were 
high previous academic achievement group and low previous 
academic achievement group. About 72% of teachers were found to 
hold positive expectations towards students with high level of 
previous academic achievement, while only 17% of them expressed 
neutrality in this context. These previous academic achievement 
based generalized teacher expectations were cross-tabulated with 
various teacher characteristics. Table-18 presents results of this 
analysis. It shows that previous achievement group based generalized 
teacher expectations are independent of teacher characteristics like 
their caste group, age group, teaching experience group, educational 
status and study discipline at graduate level. Previous achievement 
group based generalized teacher expectations were also found to be 
independent of teacher’s SES group, job-satisfaction level and their 
attitudes towards teaching profession, classroom teaching, child 
centered practices and educational process. Similarly, no association 
was found to exist between teacher’s response on nine attitudinal 
items, including items that specify that “ there are certain students in 
each class who are impossible to be educated”, “it is erroneous to 
expect from teacher that he/she will teach equally to all the students”. 
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Table 18 : Test of Independence between Previous Achicvenicnl group based Generalized Teacher 
Expectations and different characteristics of Teachers 


S, Teacher Charaderistics (Groups) 

N 


S Specific characteristics 
(0.05) of the cro.ss-tahiilation 


1 

Teacher altitude towards teaching profession 
(High, average, low) 

7.92 

4 

NS 

2 

Teacher attitude towards classroom teaching 
(High, average, low) 

1.28 

4 

NS 

3 

Teacher attitude towards child centered 
practices (Higti, average, low) 

2,07 

1 

4 


1 

Teacher attitude towards educational process 
(High, average, low) 

1 7.89 

4 

NS 


5 Teacher attitude towards pupils 
(High,average, low) 


6 Teacher attitude towards teachers (High, 
average, low) 


7 Teacher attitude iTotal (High, average, low) 


Teacher’s Job Satisfaction Level (High, 
average, low) 


9 

Educational Status (Graduate, Postgraduate) 

10 

Socio-Economic Status group (Average SES, 
High SES) 

II 

Teacher's Age group (High, average, tow) 

12 

Teacher’s Caste group (General, others) 

13 

Teacher’s Study Discipline at Graduate level 
(Arts, Science) 

14 

Teaching Experience group (High, average, 
low) 

15 

Response on Statement-l (Agree, 
indefinite,disagree) 

16 

Response on StateinenG2 (Agree.indefmite, 
disagree) 

17. 

Response on Statemcnt-3 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 





NS Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 


Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 
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Table-18 :Contd... 

18 

Response on Statenient-4 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

3.45 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 

19 

Response on Statemen(-5 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) ' 
---- 

3.33 

4 


Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

20 

Response on Statement-6 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 


4 


Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22,2%) 

21 

Response on Stalement-7 (Agree,indefinite, 
disagree) 

3.31 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 

22 

Response on Statement-8 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 


■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 4 of9 cells (44.4%) 


Response on Stetment-9 
(Agree,indefmite,disagree) 


■ 


Expected frequency <5 
= 3 of9 cells (33.3%) 

1 

Response on Statement-10 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

2.75 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 3 of9 cells (33.3%) 


Teacher’s Sex group (Male,Female) 

6.00 

2 

S 

- 


“teaching behaviors of’teachers get influenced by the socio¬ 
economic background of students”, “the educational potential of 
students may be j udged through tlieir behavior, appearance and social 
background”, “it is impossible to behave in the classroom to satisfy 
specific needs of differing students”, “instead of trying to teach 
equally to all the students, it is more appropriate for a teacher to 
teach well to students with ability and interest”, “on the basis of 
his/her experience a teacher can identify good and bad students”, 
“long experience of teacher provides him/her an ability to know 
about students’ interest in studies just by looking at them”, and 
“there is nothing wrong if in view of his/her opinion a teacher pays 
more attention towards some of the students of the class”. Table-18 
also reveals that significant association also exists between previous 
academic achievement group based generalized teacher expectations 
and teacher characteristics like their sex, attitude towards pupils, 
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teachers and total attitude, and their response on statement-2. Table- 
19 presents distribution of teachers in relation to their previous 
achievement group based expectations and sex. 


Tablc-19 : Previous Achievement group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Sex 
group* 


Teacher 'x Sex 

X 

Previous achievement 
group based teacher 
expectations 

Female 

Male 

Total 

High Previous 
Achievement group 
Positive 

42 (12,5) 

199 (59.4) 

241 (71.9) 

Low Previous 
Achievement group 
Positive 

9 (2.7) 

28 (8.4) 

37 (11.0) 

Previous Achievement 
group 

Neutral 

18 (5.4) 

39 (11.6) 

57 (17.0) 

Total 

69 (20.6) 

266 (79.4) 

335 (100.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 5.60, df= 2, S (0.05) 

C= 0.!3, S (0,05), Lambda (Exp.)= 0.00 


Table-19 shows that out of about 79% male teachers, about 59% 
were high previous achievement group positive, about 8% were low 
previous achievement group positive and about 12% were 
achievement group neutral. Only about 21% of teachers included in 
tlie sample were females. These female teachers included about 13% 
who were high achievement group positive, about 3% who were low 
achievement group positive and about 5% teachers who were 
achievement group neutral. Comparing frequencies of male and 
female teachers holding different expectations reveals that more of 
the male teachers (74.8%) were high previous achievement group 
positive as compared to female teachers (60,9%); more of female 
teachers (13%) were low previous achievement group positive as 
compared to male teachers (10.5%); and more of female teachers 
were previous achievement group neutral (26.1%) as compared to 
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male teachers (14.7%). The interaction between teacher’s sex and 
their achievement group based expectations becomes more evident 
through regrouping the data presented in table-19. Table-19.1 and 
19,2 present this regrouping. 


Table-19.1: Positive Generalized Expectations towards High and Low Pi-evioiis Achievement Groups 
and Tcacliur’s Sex * 


Teacher '.v Sex 

X 

Teacher expeclalion 
Cateson' _ 

Female 

Male 

Total 

High Previous 

42 (82.4) 

199 (87.7) 

241 

Achievement group 
Positive 

Low Previous 

9 (17,6) 

28 (12.3) 

37 

Achievement group 
Positive 

Total 

51 (100.0) 

227 (100.0) 

278 

♦Figures in parenlheses are percentages 



Tablc-19.2 : Positive Generalized Expectations towards different Previous Achievement Groups, 
Previous Achievement group Neutrality and Sex of the Teacher* 

Teacher's Sex 

X 

Teacher expectation 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Positive towards High 
and Low Previous 

51 (73.9) 

227 (85.3) 

278 

Achievement groups 
Previous Achievement 

18 (26.1) 

39 (14,7) 

37 

group 

Neutral 

Total 

69 (100,0) 

266 (100.0) 

335 


♦Figures in parentheses are percentages 


It is evident from table-19.1 that more of the male teachers held 
positive expectations towards high previous achievement group 
(approx.88%), as compared to female teachers (approx.82%). In 
contrast, more of the female teachers were low previous achievement 
group positive (approx. 18%) as compared to male teachers 
(approx,12%). Table-19.2 reveals, that the tendency to be positive 
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towards different previous achievement groups of students was more 
prevalent among male teachers (approx.85%) than among female 
teachers (approx.74%). Female teachers, on the other hand, tended to 
be previous achievement group neutral more frequently 
(approx.26%), as compared to male teachers (approx. 15%). The Chi- 
square value obtained for association between teacher’s sex and their 
previous achievement group based generalized expectations was 
found to be significant (Chi-square=5.60, df=2, sig. at 0.05 level), 
with related coefficient of contingency being equal to 0,13. 
However, lambda value for teacher expectations as dependent 
variable turned out to be zero, revealing that the association added 
very little in predicting previous achievement group based teacher 
expectations on the basis of teacher’s sex. 


Table-20 presents analysis of teachers’ previous achievement 
group based generalized expectations in relation to their attitude 
towards pupils, 


Table-20 : Previous Achievement group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Attitude 


Teacher's Altiliide 

Positive 

Average 

Negative 

Total 

group (Pupils) 

Attitude 

Attitude 

Attitude 


X 

Previous 

Achievement group 
based Expectations 

group 

group 

group 


High Previous 
Achievement 

51 (15.2) 

144 (43.0) 

46 (13.7) 

241 (71.9) 

group Positive 

Low Previous 

4 (1.2) 

21 (6.3) 

12 (3,6) 

37 (11.0) 

Achievement 1 





group Positive 
Previous 

16 (4,8) 

24 (7.2) 

17 (5.1) 

57 (17.0) 

Achievement 
group Neutral 

Total 

71 (21.2) 

189 (56.4) 

75 (22.4) 

335 (100,0) 


*Figiire.s in parentheses are percentages, Chi-Square - 9.95, df= 4, S (0,05) 
C = 0.17, S (0.05), Lambda (exp.)= 0,00 




Table-20 shows that out of about 21% teachers who held 
positive attitude towards pupils, about 15% were high previous 
achievement group positive, about 5% were achievement group 
neutral and only about 1% were low achievement group positive. 
Among the teachers holding average attitude towards pupils (56.4%), 
about 4j% were high previous achievement group positive, about bTo 
were low previous achievement group positive and about 7% were 
previous achievement group neutral. About 22 % teachers who held 
negative attitude towards pupils included about 14% teacliers who 
were positive towards high previous achievement group, about 4% 
teachers who were positive towards low previous achievement group 
and about 5% teachers who were neutral in this context. 


Comparison of previous achievement group based expectations 
across various attitude towards pupils groups of teachers, revealed 
that while about 23% each of high 2 ind low teacher attitude groups 
were previous achievement neutral in their expectations, only about 
13% of teachers holding average level of attitude towards pupils 
belonged to this category. High expectations towards students 
belonging to high previous achievement group were expressed by 
about 76% and about 72% teachers belonging respectively to average 
and high attitude groups, while only about 61% of teachers holding 
negative attitude towards pupils expressed positive expectations 
towards this group. In contrast to teachers holding average and 
negative attitude towards pupils and showing positive expectations 
towards students of low previous achievement group (11.1%) and 
16.0% respectively), only about 6% of teachers holding positive 
attitude towards pupils were also low previous achievement group 
positive. 
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The association between teacher attitude towards pupils and 
their previous achievement group based generalized expectations 
becomes clearer through regrouping table-20 as shown in table 20.1, 
20.2 and 20.3. 


Tablc-20.1 : Positive Generalized Expectations towards High and Low Previous Achievement groups, 
Previous Achievement group Neutrality and Teacher’s Altitude towards Pupils* 


Teacher's Allitude 
group (Pupils) 

X 

Teacher 

Expectation 

category 

Positive 

Attitude 

group 

Average 

Attitude 

group 

Negative 

Altitude 

group 

Tola! 

Positive towards 
high and low 
previous 
achievement 
groups 

55 (77.5) 

165 (87.3) 

58 (77.3) 

278 

Previous 
Achievement 
group Neutral 

16 (22.5) 

24 (12.7) 

17 (22.7) 

57 

Total 

71 (100.0) 

189 (100.0) 

75 (100.0) 

335 


'•‘Figures in parentheses are percentages 


Tablc-20.2 ; Generalized Teacher Expectations and Teacher’s Altitude towards Pupils (Regrouped 
Categories)* 


Teacher's Attitude 
group 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Category 

Positive and 

Negative Attitude 
Groups 

Average 

Altitude 

Group 

Total 

High Previous 
Achievement group 
Positive 

97 (66.4) 

144 (76.2) 

241 

Low Previou.s 
Achievement group 
Positive 

16 (11.0) 

21 (11.1) 

37 

Previous Achievement 
Group Neutral 

33 (22.6) 

24 (12.7) 

57 

Total 

146(100.0) 

189 (100.0) 

335 


*Figiires in parentheses are percentages 
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Tal)le-20.3 : Positive Expectations towards High or Low Previous Achievement group, Previous 
Achievement group Neutrality and Tcaclicr Attitude towards Pupils (Regrouped Categories)* 


Teacher 'x Attitude 
i’lVUp 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Catcftory 

Positive and 
Negative Attitude 
groups 

1 

Average 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

Positive towards Higli 
or Low Previous 
Achievement group 

113 (77,4) 

165 (87.3) 

278 

Previous Achievement 
Group Neutral 

33 (22.6) 

24 (12.7) 

57 

Total 

146 (lOQ.O) 

189 (100.0) 

335 


♦Figures in tlie parentheses are percentages 


Table-20.1 reveals that while teachers holding positive and 
negative attitude towards pupils held previous achievement group 
neutrality in almost equal frequency, teachers holding average level 
of attitude towards pupils were relatively less in frequency in 
previous achievement neutral category. Table-20.2 throws further 
light on this aspect and reveals that while about 76% teachers of 
average attitude group were high previous achievement group 
positive, only about 66% teachers of high and low group held this 
expectation. Neutrality towards previous achievement group of 
teachers was found to be more frequent among teachers holding 
positive and negative attitudes towards pupils (22.6%) than among 
teachers holding average attitude (12.7%). Table-20.3 reveals that the 
tendency to remain positively biased towards one or the otlier group 
was more prevalent among teachers of average attitude group 
(87.3%) than among teachers holding positive or negative attitudes 
(77.4%). Neutrality seems to be more prevalent among teachers 
holding extreme attitudes than among teachers holding average 


attitudes. 
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Although the association between teacher attitude towards pupils 
and previous achievement group based generalized expectations was 
significant (Chi-square=9.95, df=4, Sig. at 0.05 level, with 
contingency coefficient= 0.17) the lambda value with expectations as 
dependent variable was zero. 

Attitude towards teachers was also found to be associated with 
previous achievement group based generalized teacher expectations 
(Chi-square= 12.62, df=4, Sig. at 0.05, C=0.19, Sig. at 0.05). Included 
in this dimension of teacher attitude were positive and negative items 
like “everyone respects teachers”, “people do not devalue teachers”, 
“everyone pays attention to what a teacher says”, “teachers are 
leaders of the nation”, “teachers are not free to express themselves”, 
“people laugh at teachers”, “generally teachers have a tendency to 
boast”, “teachers do not determine the ethical norms for nation”, 
“teachers are not humorous”, “teachers remain unable to satisfy 
bright students”, and “a person should not dream- to become 
teacher”. Cross-tabulation of groups of teachers showing different 
levels of attitude towards teachers and previous achievement group 
based generalized expectations held by them is presented in table-21. 

It is evident from table-21 that out of about 72% teachers who 
expressed positive expectations towards high previous achievement 
group of students, about 17% held positive attitude towards teachers, 
about 40% held average attitude and about 14% held negative 
attitude towards teachers. The 11% of teachers expressing 
positiveness towards students with low previous achievement group 
of students was consisted of about 2% teachers holding positive 
attitude, about 4% teachers holding average attitude and about 5% 
teachers holding negative attitude. Of the 17% of teachers who held 
neutrality in their generalized expectations in relation to previous 
achievement group, about 3% held positive attitude, about 9% 




average attitude and about 5% negative attiiude towards teachers. 
Comparing percentages across attitude groups reveals clearer picture. 
Thus, out of teachers who held positive attitude towards teachers 
{n=75), about 77% were high previous achievement group positive, 
about 11% were low previous achievement group positive and 12% 
were previous achieventent group neutral. More or less similarly, out 
of teachers who held average attitude towards teachers (n=178), 
about 75% were high achievement group positive, about 7% were 
low previous achievement group positive and about 17% were 
previous achievement group neutral. In contrast, only about 59% of 
teachers of negative teacher attitude group {n=82) were positive 
towards high previous achievement group, while about 20% of them 
were low achievement group positive and 20% of them expressed 
neutrality in this context. Evidently, less number of teachers holding 
negative attitude towards teachers were found to hold positive 
expectations towards high previous achievement group of students. 


Tablc-21: Previous Acliicvemcnt group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Attitude 
towards Teachers* 


Teacher‘s A itiHide 
Group (Teachers) 

X 

Previous 

Achievement group 
based Expectations 

Positive 

Altitude 

Group 

Average 

Attitude 

Group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

High Previous 
Achievement 

58 (17.3) 

135 (40.3) 

48 (14,3) 

241 (71.9) 

group Positive 

Low Previous 

8 (2,4) 

13 (3.9) 

16 (4,8) 

37 (11.0) 

Achievement 
group Positive 
Previous 
Achievement 

9 (2.7) 

30 (9.0) 

18 (5,4) 

57 (17.0) 

group Neutral 

Total 

75 (22,4) 

178 (53.1) 

82 (24.5) 

335 (100,0) 


*Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Clii-square = 12.60, df= 4, S (0.05) 

C= 0,19, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp.)=0.00 
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The association between teacher’s attitude towards teachers and 
previous achievement group based generalized expectations becomes 
more clear through deriving regrouped tables in the manner shown in 
table-21,1,21.2 and 21.3. 

Table-21.1; Positive Expectations towards High or Low Previous Achievement Groups, Previous 
Achievement Group Neutrality and Teacher’s Attitude towards Teachers* 


Teacher’s AUilude 
Group (Teachers) 

X 

Teacher 

Expectation 

Category(Regimp 

ed) 

Positive 

Attitude 

Group 

Average 

Attitude 

Group 

Negative 

Aliitude 

group 

Total 

Positive towards 

66 (88.0) 

148 (83.1) 

64 (78.0) 

278 

High or Low 
Previous 
Achievement 
group 

Previous 

9 (12,0) 

30 (16,9) 

18 (22,0) 

57 

Achievement 

Group Neutral 

Total 

75 (100,0) 

178 (iOO.O) 

82 (100,0) 

335 


^'Figures in the parentheses are percentages 


J 

TabIe-21.2; Generalized Teacher Expectations and Teacher’s Attitude towards Teachers 
(Regrouped Categories)* 


Teacher's Attitude 

Group (Regrouped) 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Category 

Positive and 

Average 

Attitude 

group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 


High Previous 

193 (76,3) 

48 (58.5) 

241 


Achievement group 
Positive 

Low Previous 

21 (8.3) 

16 (19.5) 

37 


Achievement group 
Positive 

Previous Achievement 

39 (15,4) 

18 (22.0) 

57 


group 

Neutral , 

Total 

253 (100.0) 

82 (100,0) 

335 



*Figures in the parentlieses are percentages 




Tabic- 21.3 ; Positive Teacher Expectations towards High or Low Previous Acliicvenicnt group, 
Previous Acliicvcinciit group Neutrality and Tcachcr’.s Attitude towards Teachers (Regrouped 
Categories)* 


Teacher's Altitude 
group(Iiegrouped) 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Calegoiy(Regrouped) 

Poaitive 

And Average 

Attitude groups 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

Positive towards high or 
low previous 
achievement groups 

214 (84.6) 

64 (78.0) 

278 

Previous Achievement 
group Neutral 

39 (15,4) 

18 (22.0) 

57 

Total 

253 (100.0) 

82 (100.0) 

335 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages 


It is evident from tabIe-21.1 that while a comparable percentage 
of teachers holding positive (88%) and average (83.1%) attitude 
towards teachers either favored high or low previous achievement 
groups, only 12% and about 17% of them, respectively, were 
previous achievement group neutral. On the other hand, a relatively 
low percentage of teachers (78%) holding negative attitude were 
biased on the basis of previous achievement and a relatively higher 
proportion of them (22%) were neutral. Table-21.2 emphasizes this 
point more clearly. Clubbing teachers holding positive and average 
level of attitude towards teachers, it was found that while about 76% 
of them were positive towards high previous achievement group of 
students, only about 59% of teachers with negative attitude belonged 
to tliis category. More of the teachers holding negative attitudes were 
either low previous achievement group positive (19.5%) or pervious 
achievement group neutral (22.0%). Table-21.3 reveals that teachers 
holding positive to average level of attitude towards teachers harbor a 
tendency to be biased in favor of high or low previous achievement 
groups relatively more frequently (84.6%) as compared to teachers 
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holding negative attitude towards teachers, Thus, association between 
previous achievement group based generalized teacher expectations 
is significant, Lambda calculated for expectations as dependent 
variable was found to be very low (0.00). However, this association 
adds to the predictability of teacher attitude towards teachers on the 
basis of expectations expressed by them to some extent (Lambda- 
attitude=0.02). 


Teacher’s total attitude, i.e. sum of teacher’s attitude towards 
teaching profession, classroom teaching, child centered practices, 
educational process, pupils and teachers, was also found to be 
significantly associated with previous achievement group based 
generalized expectations held by teachers (Chi-square=l 1.60, df=4, 
sig. at 0.05 level; C=0,18, Sig. at 0.05 level). Data presented in table- 
22 show distribution of teachers in relation to these variables. 

Table-22 : Previous Achievement group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Total 
Attitude* 


Teacher’s Attitude 
group (Total 

Attitude) 

X 

Previous 

Achievement group 
based Expectations 

Positive 

Altitude 

group 

Average 

Attitude 

group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

High Previous 

63 (18,8) 

130 (38.8) 

48 (14,3) 

241 (71.9) 

Achievement 
group Positive 

Low Previous 

6 (1.8) 

15 (4.5) 

16 (4.8) 

37 (11.0) 

Achievement 
group Positive 
Previous 

14 (4,2) 

25 (7.5) 

18 (5.4) 

57 (17.0) 

Achievement 
group Neutral 

Total 

83 (24,8) 

170 (50.7) 

82 (24,5) 

335 (100.0) 


’Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 10,60, d1= 4, S (0,05) 

C = 0.18,8(0,05) 

Lambda (Exp,)= 0.00 
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It is evident from table-22 that of the 72% teachers who held 
positive expectations towards students of high previous achievement 
group, about 19% belonged to positive total attitude group, about 
39% percent belonged to average total attitude group and about 14% 
belonged to negative attitude group. The composition of low previous 
achievement group positive teachers (11%) included about 2% 
teachers with positive attitude, about 5% teachers with average 
attitude and, similarly, about 5% teachers who held negative attitude. 
Seventeen percent teachers were previous achievement group neutral 
and included about 4% teachers witli positive total attitude, about 8% 
teachers with average.total attitude and about 5% teachers with 
negative total attitude. It is also evident that while about 76% and 
77% teachers of respectively high and average teacher attitude group 
were positive towards high previous achievement group, relatively 
less number of teachers (59% approx.) of negative teacher attitude 
group belonged to this category. There also existed a difference in the 
percent frequency of teachers holding positive, average and negative 
total attitude in low previous achievement group positive category. 
Here also while the percentages were more or less equivalent in the 
case of positive and average attitude teachers (7.2 and 8.8% 
respectively), in the case of teachers with negative total attitude it 
was considerably higher (approx. 20%). This pattern of more or less 
similar frequency in the case of teachers with positive and average 
attitude and differing frequency in the case of teachers with negative 
attitude also existed in previous achievement group neutral category. 


Table-22.1 to 22.3 throw further light on the association between 
teacher’s total attitude and previous achievement group based 
generalized expectations held by them. 




Tabl(^-22.]. Positive Expectations towards High or Low Previous Achievement group, Previous 
Achievement group Neutrality and Teacher’s Total Attitude* 
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Teacher's Altitude 
group (Total 
Aitilude) 

X 

Teacher 

Expectation 

Category(Regroup 

ed) 

Positive 

Aitilude 

group 

Average 

Altitude 

group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 


Positive towards 
High or Low 
Previous 
Achievement 
group 

69 (83.1) 

145 (85.3) 

64 (78.0) 

278 


Previous 
Achievement 
group Neutral 

14 (16.9) 

25 (14.7) 

18 (22.0) 

57 


Total 

S3 (100.0) 

170 (100.0) 

82 (100.0) 

335 



♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages 


Tablc-22.2; Previous Achievement grpup based Generalized Teacher Expectations and Teacher’s 
Total Attitude (Regrouped Categories)* 


Teacher's Attitude 
group (Total attitude 
regrouppd) 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Category 

Positive and 
Average 

Attitude 

groups 

Negative 

Attitude 

groups 

Total 

High Previous 
Achievement group 
Positive 

193 (76.3) 

48 (58.5) 

241 

Low Previous 
Achievement group 
Positive 

21 (8.3) 

16 (19,5) 

37 

Previous Achievement 
group Neutral 

39 (15.4) 

18 (22.0) 

57 

Total 

253 (100.0) 

82 (100,0) 

335 


’Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
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Table-22.3 : Positive Teacher Expectations towards High or Low Previous Achievement group, 
Previous Achievement group Neutrality and Teacher’s Total Attitude (Regrouped Categories)* 


Teacher's Attitude 
group (Total Attitude 
Regrouped) 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Category (Regrouped) 

Positive and 

Negative Attitude 
groups 

j 

Negative 

Altitude 

groups 

Total 

Positive towards High or 
Low Previous 
Achievement groups 

214 (84.6) 

64 (78.0) 

278 

Previous Achievement 

group 

■Neutral 

39 (15.4) 

18 (22,0) 

57 

Total 

253 (100.0) 

82 (100.0) 

335 


*Figures in the parentheses are percentages 


Table-22.1 shows that while the frequency of being positively 
biased towards high or low previous achievement groups of students 
was more or less equal among teachers with positive and average 
total attitude, it was relatively low in the case of teachers holding 
negative total attitude. Such teachers with negative total attitude were 
found to be relatively more in frequency in previous achievement 
group neutral category. This fact is re-established through data 
presented in table-22.2. However, it additionally shows that while 
; teachers with positive and average total attitude favored relatively 
more frequently the students with high previous achievement, their 
counterparts with negative total attitude were relatively more 
favorable towards students with low previous achievement. Table- 
22.3 shows that while 78% of teachers with negative total attitude 
were biased towards one of the two previous achievement groups, a 
significantly larger percentage (approx. 85%) of teachers with 
positive to average attitude belonged to this category. The association 



between total teacher attitude and generalized previous achievement 
group based expectations, though significant at 0.05 level, did not 
add much to the predictive value of teacher attitude in predicting 
Jeacher held expectations (Iambda-expectations=0.00). On the 
contrary, approximately one percent reduction in error of prediction 
is achieved when total teacher attitude is predicted on the basis of 
teacher expectation categories (lambda-attitude^O.Ol approx.). 


A significant association was found to exist between teacher’s 
previous achievement group based generalized expectations and their 
response on altitudinal statement-2. This statement specified that it is 
erroneous to expect from a teacher that he/she will teach equally to 
all the students. About 28% teachers agreed with this statement, 4% 
remained indefinite and about 68% disagreed (n=332). Cross¬ 
tabulation of this response pattern with previous achievement group 
based generalized teacher expectations is presented in table-23. 


Table-23 shows that of the 72% teachers, who held positiveness 
towards high previous achievement group of students, about 51% 
disagreed with the statement^ while only 19% agreed with it. About 
11% of teachers, who were positive towards low previous 
achievement group of students, distributed themselves in agree, 
indefinite and disagree categories in respectively about 5%, 1% and 
6%. Seventeen percent of teachers expressed previous achievement 
group neutrality and this group of teachers was constituted of about 
4% teachers who agreed wth the statement, about 2% teachers who 
remained indefinite and about 11% teachers who disagreed with it. 
Among the teachers who disagreed with the statement (n=226) about 
75% held positive expectations towards hich academic achievemeni 
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group, while about 69% of teachers who agreed with the statement 
(n-92) held this expectation. Thus, a tendency to be positive towards 
students of high previous achievement group was found to be 
relatively more frequent among disagreeing teachers. On the other 
hand, teachers agreeing with the statement was relatively more often 
(16.3%) positive towards low previous achievement group as 
compared to teachers disagreeing with the statement (8.8%). The 
significant association (Chi-square=l 0.82, dM, sig. at 0.05 level), 
however, should be interpreted with caution as more than 20% of 
cells in cross-tabulation presented in table-23 contained expected 
frequencies less than five. 

Tablc-23 : Previous Achievement group based Generalized Teacher Expectations and the Response 

of Teachers on Attitudinal Statcment-2* 


Teacher's . 
Response on 
Statement-2 

X 

Previous 

Achievement group 
based Expectations 

Agree 

Indefinite 

Disagree 

Total 

High Previous 
Achievement 
group Positive 

63 (19.0) 

1 (2.1) 

170 (51.2) 

240 (72.3) 

Low Previous 
Achievement 
group Positive 

15 (4.5) 

1 (0.3) 

20 (6.0) 

36 (10.8) 

Previous 
Achievement 
group Neutral 

14 (4.2) 

6 (1.8) 

36 (10.8) 

56 (16.9) 

Total 

92 (27.7) 

14(4.2) 

226 (68,1) 

332 (100.0) 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 10.82, df= 4, S (0.05) 

C = 0.18, S (0.05), Umbda (Exp.)= 0.00, Expected frequency <5 -2 of 9 (22.2%) 


The fifth teacher expectation related student characteristic 
explored in present study was student’s age. Two age groups were 
defined, and teachers were asked to express their academic 
achievement related expectations towards high and low age groups of 
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students. These age group based teacher expectations were cross- 
tabulated with various teacher characteristics to undertake test of 
independence. In table-24 results obtained in relation to interaction of 
age group based generalized expectations and various teacher 
characteristics are presented. 

Table-24 shows that age group based generalized teacher 
expectations were independent of teacher characteristics like their 
caste group (Chi-square=0,27, dM, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
educational status (Chi-square=0.76, di^2, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
study discipline at graduate level (Chi-square=0.I5, df=2, Not Sig. at 
0.05 level), socio-economic status group (Chi-square=1.34, df=2, Not 
Sig. at 0.05 level), job satisfaction level (Chi-square=3.72, df=4, Not 
Sig. at 0.05 level) and attitude towai'ds various dimensions (except 
attitude towards pupils) and total attitude (Chi-square values not 
significant at respective degrees of freedom), No significant 
association was also found to exist between teachers’,response on 
statement-1 to 3 and 6 to 10 and their age group based generalized 
expectations. However, age group based generalized expectations 
were found to be significantly associated with teacher’s sex group 
(Chi-square=6.80, df=2, Sig. at 0.05 level), age group (Chi- square= i 
16.02, df=4, Sig. at 0.05 level), experience group (Chi square= 14.44, 
dlM, Sig. at 0.05 level) and attitude towards pupils (Chi-square= 
13.92, df=4, Sig. at 0.05 level). 
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Tabic 24 : Test of ladcpcnilcncc between Age group based Gcneraliaid Teacher Expectations and 
different characteristics of Teachers 


S. Teacher Characlerisiics (Groups) 
N 


Chi- df S Specific characterisiics 

square (0.05) of the cross-tabulation 



2 Teacher attitude towards classroom teaching 1.07 
(High, average, low) 



Teacher attitude towards educational process 6.08 
(High, average, low) 


6 Teacher attitude towards teachers (High, 1.59 

average, low) 

7 Teacher attitude Total (High, average, low) 3.14 



9 Educational Status (Graduate, Postgraduate) 0.76 


c Status gr 


II Teacher’s Age group (High, average, low) 16.02 





14 Teaching Experience group (High, average, 
low) 


15 Response on Statement-1 (Agree, 
indefmitc,dlsagree) 


16 Response on Stateinent-2 (Agree,indefinitc, 1-70 

disagree) 



17 Response on Statement-3 

(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 



NS Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 
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(Tablc-24 : Contd) 

18 

Response on Statemenl-4 
(Agree,mdeflnite,disagree) 

16.78 


■ 

- 

19 

Response on Statemenl-5 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

0.94 



- 

20 

Response on Statement-6 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

4,06 


NS 

- 

21 

Response on Statement-? (Agree,indefinite, 
disagree) 

3.24 


NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11.1%) 

22 

Response on Statement-8 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

0.54 



Expected frequency <5 
= 6 of9 cells (66.7%) 

23 

Response on Stetment-9 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

2.63 


NS 

- 

24 

Response on Statement-10 
(Agree,indeftnite,disagree) 

6.60 

4 

NS 

- 

25 

Teacher’s Sex group (Male,Female) 

6.80 





Table-25 presents distribution of teachers’ age group based 
generalized expectations vis-a-vis their sex group. 


Tablc-25: Age group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Sex group* 


Teacher's Sex group 

X 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Age group based 
generalized 

Expectations 




High age group 

Positive 

13 (3.9) 

72 (21.5) 

85 (25.4) 

Low Age group 

Positive 

23 (6,9) 

111(33.1) 

134(40.0) 

Age group 

Neutral 

33 (9,9) 

83 (24.8) 

116(34.6) 

Total 

69 (20.6) 

266(79.4) 

335 (100.0) 


‘Figures in parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 6,80, dl= 2, S (0.05) 

C = 0,14, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp.) = 0.05 
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About 25% of teachers were high age group positive and 
included about 21% male teachers and about 4% female teachers. 
Forty percent of the teachers were low age group positive and 
included about 33% males and about 7% females. The age- group 
neutral group of teachers (34.6%) was constituted of about 10% 
female teachers and about 25% male teachers. The data reveal that 
about 48% of female teachers, in comparison to about 31% of male 
teachers, were age group neutral in their generalized expectations. 
Positiveness towards high as well low age group was found to be 
relatively more frequerlt among male teachers than among female 
teachers (Table-25). This can be more explicitly shown through 
regrouping the data presented in table-25 as shown in table-25.1. 


Table-25.1: Positive Generalized Expectations towards High or Low Age groups, Age group 
Neutrality and Sex of the Teacher* 


Teacher's Sex group 

X 

Teacher Expectation 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Positive towards High or 

36 (52.2) 

183 (68.8) 

219 

Low Age groups 

Age group 

33 (47.8) 

83 (31.2) 

116 

Neutral 

Total 

69 (100.0) 

266 (100.0) 

335 


*Figiires in the parentheses are percentages 


It is evident from table-25.1 that about 69% of male teachers, as 
compared to only 52% of female teachers, were positive towards any 
of the two age groups. The trend was reverse in the case of age group 
neutrality, wherein more of female teachers (approx. 48%) were 
tend age group neuwl <hau their male eouuterparts (31% 
approx,). The associaliou belweeu teachers’ sex and llieir age-group 
based expectations was signiBerait and about 5% rednolion in error is 




attained through predicting teacher expectations on the basis of their 
sex (Lambda-expectations=0.05). 


Teachers’ age and teaching experience groups were also found 
to be associated with their age group based generalized expectations. 
Table-26 presents cross-tabulation of teachers’ age group with their 
age group based generalized expectations. 


Table-26 : Age group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Age* 


Teacher's Age 
group 

X 

Age group base 

Generalized 

Expectations 

High 

Age 

group 

Average 

Age 

group 

Low 

Age 

group 

Total 

High Age group 
Positive 

22 (9.6) 

38 (11.3) 

15 (4.5) 

85 (25.4) 

Low Age group 
Positive 

26 (7,8) 

79 (23.6) 

29 (8.7) 

134 (40.0) 

Age group 

Neutral 

25 (7,5) 

53 (15.8) 

38 (11,3) 

116 (34,6) 

Total 

83 (24,8) 

170(50.7) 

82 (24.5) 

335(100.0) 


‘Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 16,2, df = 4, S (0.05) 

C = 0.21, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp.) = 0.07 


Table-26 shows that approximately 25% teachers who were 
positive towards students of high age group included approximately 
10% teachers of high age group, approximately 11% teachers of 
average age group and only approximately 5% teachers of low age 
group. The group of teachers positive towards students of low age 
group (40%) was found to be constituted of about 8% teachers of 
high age group, about 24% teachers of average age group and about 
9% teachers of low age group. About 35% teachers were age group 
neutral and tills group was constituted of about 8% teachers of high 
age group, about 16% teachers of average age group and about 11% 
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teachers of low age group. Comparison of percentages of teachers 
belonging to different age groups reveals that out of 83 teachers 
belonging to high age group about 39% were high age group positive. 
This frequency was larger than the frequency of average (22% 
approx.) and low (18% approx.) age group of teachers adhering to 
positiveness towards high age group of students. 


About 47% teachers of average age group (n=170), in 
comparison to about 31 % teachers of high age group (n=82), were 
found to be low age group positive in their generalized expectations. 
This clearly shows that more of the teachers belonging to average age 
group were positive towards students of low age group. 


Age neutrality seems to be more prevalent among teachers 
classified into low age group. About 47% teachers of low age group 
(n=82), in comparison to about 31% teachers of average age group 
(n=170) and about 30% teachers of high age group (n=83), were 
found to be age group neutral in their expectations. These trends of 
frequencies point out that high age group positiveness is relatively 
more prevalent among teachers with high age, low age group 
positiveness is relatively more prevedent among teachers with 
average age and age neutrality is more prevalent among teachers 
lower in age. The coefficient of contingency (C=0.2I) found between 
the two variables was significant at 0.05 level. Prediction of age 
group ba.sed teacher expectations on the basis of their age group 
reduces about 7% error (Lambda-expcctations=0.07), indicating tlie 
strength of tliis relationship. 
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The variable of age is also related with the variable of length of 
teaching experience in years: teachers higher in age are more likely 
to have lengthier teaching experience, In this perspective, it was 
therefore not surprising to also find a significant association between 
length of teaching experience and the age group based generalized 
expectations held by teachers. Table-27 presents the related 
frequency distribution. 


Table-27 ; Age group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Length of Teaching 
Experience* 


Teacher's length 

High 

Average 

Low 

Total 

of leaching 

group 

grovp 

group 


experience(groiips) 

X 

Age group based 
Generalised 





High Age group | 

32 (9,6) 

36 (10.7) 

17 (5,7) 

85 (25.4) 

Positive 

Low Age group 

24 (7.2) 

so (23.9) 

30 (9.0) 

134(40,0) 

Positive 

Age group 

24 (7.2) 

58 (17.3) 

34 (10.1) 

116(34,6) 

Neutral 

Total 

SO (23.9) 

174(51.9) 

81 (24.2) 

335 (100.0) 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 14.44, df = 4, S (0.05) 

C = 0.20, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp.) = 0.06 


It is evident from table-27 that out of about 25% of total teachers 
(n=335) who were high age group positive, about 10% had high 
length of teaching experience, about 11% had average length of 
teaching experience and only about 5% teachers had short length of 
teaching experience. The group of teachers positive towards students 
of low age group (40% of total teachers) was constituted of about 7% 
teachers with high length of teaching experience, about 24% teachers 
with average length of teaching experience and 9% of teachers with 
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low length of teaching experience. The 34% of teachers of the total 

sample (n=335), who were age group neutral in their generalized age 

group based expectations, included about 7% teachers from high 

length of teaching experience group, about 17% teachers from 

average length of teaching experience group and about 10% teachers 

from low length of teaching experience group. Comparing within 

group percentages across different groups of teachers reveals that 

while 40% of teachers with high length of teaching experience 

(n—80) were positive towards students of high age group, only about 

21% teachers of each of average and low length of teaching 

experience group (respective n= 174 and 81) belonged to this 

category. Positiveness towards students of low age group was more 

prevalent among teachers of average length of teaching experience 

group (46%; n=174), than among teachers of high length of teaching 

experience group (30%; n=80) and low length of teaching experience 

group (37%; n=81). On the other hand, neutrality in the context of 

age group based teacher expectations was found to be more prevalent 

among teachers of low length of teaching experience (42%; n=81) 

1 

than among teachers of high length of teaching experience group 
(30%; n=80) and average length of teaching experience group 
(33.3%; n=174). This pattern was almost similar to the pattern 
obtained in relation to teachers’ age group. Age and teaching 
experience group, thus, seem to operate in more or less similar 
fashion in the context of individual’s age-based generalized 
expectations. The association between length of teacliing experience 
group and age based generalized expectations was found to be 
significant (C=0.20; Sig. at 0.05 level), and lambda value for 
expectations as dependent variable was approx. 0.06, indicating six 
percent reduction in error in predicting age based generalized 
expectations on the basis of teacher’s experience group. 
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Teachers’ attitude towards pupils was analyzed in relation to 
their age based generalized expectations. Table-lS presents cross 
tabulation of teachers in relation to tliese two variables. 


Tablc-28 : Age group based Generalized Expectations and Teaclicr’s Attitude toxiards Pupils 


Teacher's Attitude 
group (Pupils) 1 

X 

Age group based 

Generalized 

Expectations 

Positive 

Attitude 

group 

Average 

Altitude 

group 

Negative 

Attitude 

group 

Total 

High Age group 
Positive 

18 (5.4) 

41 (12.2) 

26 (7.8) 

85 (25.4) 

1 

Low Age group 
Positive 

24 (7.2) 

91 (27.2) 

19 (5.7) 

134 (40,0) 

Age group 

Neutral 

29 (8,7) 

57 (17.0) 

30 (9.0) 

116(34.6) 

Total 

71 (21.2) 

189(56.4) 

75 (22.4) 

335 (100.0) 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 13.92, df^ 4, S (0.05) 

C = 0.20, S (0,05), Lambda (Exp.) = 0.08 


Table-28 shows that of the 25% teachers who were positive 
towards students of high age group (n=335), about 5% held positive 
attitude towards pupils, about 12% were average and about 8% held 
negative attitude towards pupils. The 40% teachers (a-335) who 
were positive towards students of low age group included about 7% 
teachers holding positive attitude, about 27% holding average 
attitude and about 6% holding negative attitude. Seventeen percent of 
total teachers expressing neutrality held average attitude towar 
pupils, and about 9% each held positive and negative attitudes. 
TabIc-28 reveals that about 35% of teachers holding negative attitude 
towards pupils (n=75), in comparison to about 25% teachers holding 
positive attitude (n=71) and about 22% of teachers holding average 
attitude (n=189), expressed positiveness towards students of high age 
group. This shows that positive expectations towards high age group 
of students tend to be relatively more prevalent among teachers 
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having negative attitude towards pupils. Positiveness towards low 
age group of students was found to be relatively more prevalent 
among teachers holding average attitude towards pupils (approx. 
48%, n=189) than among teachers holding positive (approx. 34%; 
11=71) and negative (approx. 25%; n=75) attitude towards pupils. On 
the other hand, neutrality in relation to age based expectations was 
expressed by more or less equal number of teachers holding positive 
and negative attitude (40% approx.), and only about 30% teachers 
holding average attitude were found to be age group neutral. This 
trend of frequencies shows that while high age group positiveness 
tends to be relatively more prevalent among teachers holding 
negative attitude towards pupils, low age group positiveness is more 
prevalent among teachers holding positive to average level of attitude 
towards pupils. The trend of frequencies also shows that teachers 
holding average level of attitude towards pupils tend to be age group 
neutral less frequently than teachers holding positive are and negative 
attitudes are. The association between teacher attitude towards pupils 
and their age group based generdized expectations is significant 
(Chi-square= 13.92; df=4; Sig. at 0.05 level), with coefficient of 
contingency equal to 0.20. About 8% of reduction in error is attained 
when age group based expectations are predicted on the basis of 
teacher attitude towards pupils. 

The statement-4, included in the Personal Information Schedule, 
specified that “ teaching behaviors of the teacher get influenced by 
the socio-economic background of students”. Responses, categorized 
into three groups (agree, indefinite, disagree), were obtained from 
teachers. Association between response on this statement and age 
group based generalized teacher expectations was found to be 
significant (Chi-square= 16.78, 4, sig. at 0.05 level). Data 

pertaining to this aspect are presented in table-29. 
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Table-29 : Age group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Response on Atlitudinal 
Stalcnicnt-4* 


Teacher's 

Response on 
Slalemenl--^ 

X 

Age group based 

Generalized 

Expectations 

Agree 

Indefinite 

Disagree 

Total 

High age group 
Positive 

51 (15.4) 

7 (2.1) 

27 (8.1) 

85 (25,6) 

Low Age group 
Positive 

86 (25.9) 

5 (1.5) 

42 (12.7) 

133 (40.1) 

Age group 

Neutral 

48 (14.5) 

16 (4.8) 

50 (15.1) 

114 (34.3) 

Total 

185 (55.7) 

28 (8.4) 

119(35.8) 

332 (100.0) 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages . 
Chi-square = 16.78, df = 4, S (0.03) 

C = 0.22, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp.) = 0.10 


Table-29 shows that out of total respondents in the sample 
whose responses on statement-4 were available (n=332), about 56% 
agreed with the statement, about 36% disagreed and only about 8% 
remained indefinite on this account. Table-29 also shows that out of 
about 56% teachers who agreed with the statement, about 15% W'ere 
high age group positive, about 26% were low age group positive and 
about 15% were age group neutral. Out of about 36% teachers who 
disagreed with the statement, about 15% were age group neutral, 
about 13% were low age group positive and only about 8% teachers 
were high age group positive. About 8% teachers who expressed 
indefiniteness on the statement, include about 2% high age group 
positive teachers, about 2% low age group positive teachers and 
about 5% age group neutral teachers. Comparison of within group 
percentages clarifies tire nature of association between these two 
variables. Thus, while more or less equal percentage of agreeing, 
indefinite and disagreeing teachers (agree: 27.6%, indefimte=25.0%, 
disagree=22.7%) expressed positiveness towards high age group of 
students, there existed a difference in the percentages of the tliree 
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groups of teachers showing low age group positiveness. About 47% 
of agreeing teachers, in comparison to about 18% of indefinite 
teachers and about 35% of disagreeing teachers, showed positiveness 
towards low age group of students. It shows that teachers who 
believe that various teaching behaviors of the teacher get influenced 
by socio-economic background of students, more often tend to be 
low age group positive in their generalized expectations. Neutrality in 
relation to age group based generalized teacher expectations seems to 
be more prevalent among teachers who disagree with this statement 
or express indefiniteness in this context. This finding emerges from 
the fact that about 42% of disagreeing teachers and about 57% of 
indefinite teachers expressed age group neutrality. The association 
between these two variables was significant (C=0.22) and about 10% 
reduction in prediction of teacher’s generalized age group based 
expectations is attained when these predictions are made on the basis 
of teacher’s response on statement-4. 

J- 

Generalized teacher expectations towards physical attraction 
group were obtained through defining two student groups on the 
basis of this variable. Both descriptive definitions and typical 
examples of physically attractive and unattractive children were 
provided in TEBQ. About 45% teachers were found to hold positive 
expectations towards physically attractive children, about 45% 
showed physical attraction neutrality and only about 10% teachers 
showed positive expectations towards physically unattractive 
children. These physical attraction group based teacher expectations 
were cross-tabulated with various teacher characteristics. Table-30 
presents results of data analysis-exploring association between 
various teacher characteristics and their physical attraction based 
generalized expectations. 
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Tabic 30 . Test ofliidcpendencc between Physical Attraction group based Generalized Teacher 
Expectations and different characteristics of Teachers 


Teacher Characteristics (Groups) 


Teacher attitude towards teaching profession 2.26 
(High, average, low) 

Teacher altitude towards classroom teaching 7.81 
(High, average, low) 


3 Teacher attitude towards child centered 
practices (High, average, low) 


4 Teaclier attitude towards educational process 
(High, average, low) 


5 Teacher attitude towards pupils 
(High,average, low) 


6 Teacher attitude towards teachers (High, 
average, low) 


7 Teacher attitude :Tolal (High, average, low) 


8 Teacher’s Job Satisfaction Level (High, 
average, low) 


S Specific characteristics 
(0.05) of the cross-tabulatioa 


9 Educational Status (Graduate, Postgraduate) 0.59 


10 Socio-Economic Status group (Average SES, 

High SES) 


11 Teacher’s Age group (High, average, low) 5.21 


12 Teacher’s Caste group (General, others) 


13 Teacher’s Study Discipline at Graduate level 2.54 
(Arts, Science) 


14 Teaching Experience group (High, average, 2.74 
low) 


15 Response on Statement-1 (Agree, 
indefinite,disagrce) 


16 Response on Statcment-2 (Agree,indefinite, 2.40 

disagree) 


17 Response on Statemcnt-3 
(Agrec,indefinite,disagree) 
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■ 

■1 

(Tablc-JO: Contd) 

18 

Response on Statement-4 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

6.65 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 9 ceils (11.1%) 

19 

Response on Statement-5 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 


■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= lof9 cells (11.1%) 

20 

Response on Statement-6 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

— 

2.89 

L 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 9 cells (11.1%) 

21 

Response on Statement-7 (Agree,indefinite, 
disagree) 



NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 9 cells (11.1%) 

22 

Response on Statement-8 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 

2.16 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 6 of 9 cells (66.7%) 

23 

Response on Stctment-9 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 


■ 


Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 9 cells (11.1%) 

24 

Response on Statement-10 
(Agree,indefmitc,disagree) 

4.70 

■ 

— ■ i 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= lof9 cells (11.1%) 

25 

Teacher’s Sex group (Male,Female) 

8.92 

2 

S 

- 


It is evident from table-30 that there was a significant 
association between physical attraction based generalized 
expectations held by teachers and teachers’ sex (Chi-square=8.92, 
df=2, Sig. at 0.05 level) and their response on statement-3 (Chi- 
square= 9.84, df=4, Sig. at 0.05). Physical attraction group based 
generalized expectations of teachers were found to be independent of 
their caste group (Chi-square=2.29, df=2, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), age 
group (Clii-square= 5.21, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), teaching 
experience group (Chi-square=2.74, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
educational status (Chi-square=0.59, df=2, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
study discipline at graduate level (Chi'Square= 2.54, df=2, Not Sig. at 
0.05 level), and socio-economic status group (Chi-square group= 
0.92, df=2, Not Sig. at 0.05 level). No significant association was 
also found to exist between physical attraction based generalized 
























expectations of teachers and their attitude towards teaching 
profession (Chi-square= 2.26, df=4. Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
classroom teaching (Chi-square= 7.81, df=4. Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
child centered practices (Chi-square=2.85, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 
level), educational process (Chi-square= 3.27, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 
level), pupils (Chi-square=8.2S, df^ 4, Not Sig. at 0.05), teachers 
(Chi-square= 4.32, df=4. Not Sig. at 0.05 level), total attitude (Chi- 
square=3.83, df= 4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level) and job satisfaction level 
(Chi-square= 6.53, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level). Similarly, no 
significant association was found between teachers’ physical 
attraction based generalized expectations and their response on 
statement-1 (Chi-square=2.17, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 

statement-2 (Chi-square=2.40,df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
statement-4 (Chi-square=6.65, df=4. Not Sig. at 0,05 level), 

statement-5 (Chi-square=1.13,df=4,NotSig. at 0.051evel), statement-6 
(Chi-square=2.89, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-7 (Chi- 
square=9.05, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-8(Chi- 
square=2.16, df==4. Not Sig.at 0.05 level), statement-9(Chi-square= 
7.72, df=4. Not Sig.at 0.05 level) and statement-10(Chi-square=4.70, 
df==4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 

Table-31 present’s frequency distribution of teachers in relation 
to physical attraction group based generalized expectations held by 
them and their sex. 


Table-31 shows that about 69% teachers of the sample (n=335) 
were males. Among male teachers, about 38% expressed positive 
expectations towards attractive children, about 33% expressed 
physical attraction neutrality and only about 9% expressed positive 
expectations towards unattractive children. Among female teachers, 




who were represented by about 21% teachers in the sample, about 
13% were physical attraction neutral, about 6% were physical 
attraction positive and only about 2% were positive towards 
unattractive children. Stated as frequencies of different groups ot 
teachers, it is found that out of male teachers (n=266) about 48% 
were physical attraction positive and their percentage in this category 
was significantly higher than the percentage of female teachers in the 
same category (approx. 30%; n=69). The frequency distribution also 
shows that while frequency of both male and female teachers was 
more or less equal (about 9% females and about 11 % males) in 
physically unattractive, positive category, a significantly larger 
frequency of female teachers (approx. 61%, n=69), as compared to 
male teachers (41%, n=266), were physical attraction neutral in their 
generalized expectations. 


Table- 31 : Physical Attraction group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Sex’^ 


Teacher's Sex 

X 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Physical Allraction 
group based 

Generalized 




Physical Attraction 

1 21 (6.3) 

128 (38,2) 

149 (44.5) 

group Positive 

Physical Unattraction 

6 (1.8) 

29 (8.7) 

35 (10.4) 

group Positive 

Physical Attraction 

42 (12.5) 

109 (32.5) 

151 (45.1) 

Neutral 

Total 

1 69 (20.6) 

266 (79.4) 

335 (100,0) 


*Figures iti the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 8.92, df “2, S (0.05) 

C = 0.16, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp.) = 0.10 


It is clear from this pattern of frequencies that generally more 
physical attraction neuUality in the context of generalized 
expectations is prevalent among female teachers, while among male 
teachers a large proportion tends to be physical attraction positive. A 
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contingency coefficient of 0.16 was observed for association between 
teacher’s sex and his/lier physical attraction based generalized 
expectation. The lambda value computed for expectation as 
dependent variable (lambda-expectation=0.10) reveals that about 
10% reduction in error is attained when physical attraction based 
expectations are predicted on the basis of teacher’s sex. 


Significant association was found between physical attraction 
based generalized expectations of teachers and their response on 
statement-3 (Table-32). 


TablC'32 : Physical Attraction group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher's Response on 
Statcment-3* 


Teacher's 

Agree 

Indefinite 

Disagree 

Total 

Response On 
Statements 





X 

Physical attraction 
group bpsed 
expectations 





Physical Attraction 
group Positive 

102 (30.7) 

8 (2.4) 

38 (11.4) 

148 (44.6) 

35 (10.5) 

Physical 

UnattracUon group 

31 (9.3) 

1 (0.3) 

3 (0.9) 


Positive 

Physical Attraction 
Neutral 

95 (28.6) 

5 (1.5) 

49 (14.8) 

149 (44.9) 

332 (100.0) 

Total 

228 (68.7) 

14 (4.2) 

90 (27.1) 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages, Chi-square - 9.84, df= 4, S (0.05) 

C = 0.17, S (0,05), Lambda (Exp.)= 0.05, Expected frequency <5 -1 of 9 (11.1 /o) 


Table-32 reveals tliat out of total teachers included in the 
analysis (n=332) about 69% agreed with the statement specifying that 
presence of students with unequal abilities in the classroom hinders 
teaching process. These agreeing teachers included about 31% 
teachers holding positive expectations towards physically attractive 
students, about 9% teachers holding positive expectations towards 
unattractive students and about -29% teachers who expressed 




neutiality. The composition of disagreeing teachers (27% approx.) 
included about 11% teachers who were physical attraction positive, 
about 1% teachers who were physical unattraction positive and about 
1 5 % teachers who were physical attraction neutral. These data reveal 
that while percentages of agreeing and disagreeing teachers were 
more or less equal (agree: 45%, n=228; Disagree; 42%, n=90) in 
physical attraction positive category, there was large difference 
between these groups in attraction neutral category. Thus, about 54% 
of disagreeing teachers were physical attraction neutral while there 
were only about 42% agreeing teachers who held this expectation. It 
was also found that a large proportion of indefinite teachers (57% 
approx.) expressed positiveness towards physically attractive 
students. The association between physical attraction based 
generalized expectations and teacher’s response on statement-3 was 
statistically significant and about 5% reduction in error is attained 
when physical attraction based generalized expectations are predicted 
on the basis of teacher’s response (Lambda-expectations=0.05). 

About 39% of the teachers included in the study were found to 
be positive towards students with positive name stereotypes. In 
contrast only 5% teachers expressed positive expectations towards 
students with negative name stereot 3 q)es. About 56% teachers of the 
study expressed name stereotype neutrality in their generalized 
expectations. Interaction of this variable with different teacher 
characteristics was analyzed through cross-tabulating teachers’ name 
stereotype based generalized expectations and their various 
characteristics. TabIe-33 presents results of the analysis undertaken 
in this context. 

Table-33 shows that there was no association betv/een 
name stereotype based expectations and teacher characteristics like 
caste group (Chi-square=2.09, dl=2. Not Sig, at 0.05 level), age 
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group (Chi-square=3.26, df=4. Not Sig. at 0.05 level), teaching 
experience group (Chi-square=3.07, df=4. Not Sig. at 0.05 level), 
study discipline at graduate level (Chi-square=2.92, df=2, Not Sig. at 
0.05 level) and job satisfaction level (Chi-square=0.36, df=4, Not 
Sig. at 0.05 level). No significant association was also found to exist 
between name stereotype based expectations and teacher attitudes 
like attitude towards teaching profession (Chi-square= 4.31, df=4, 
Not Sig. at 0.05 level), classroom teaching (Chi-square=1.88, df=4, 
Not Sig.at 0.05 level), child centered practices (Chi-square= 4.87, 
df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), educational process (Chi-square= 5.29, 
df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), pupils (Chi-square=l .37, df=4, Not Sig. 
at 0.05 level), teachers (Chi-square=1.83, df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 
level), and total attitude (Chi-square 4.10, df=4. Not Sig. at 0.05 
level). Similarly, no significant association existed between teachers’ 
name stereotype based expectations and their response on statement- 
1 (Chi-square=1.26,df=4,Not Sig. at 0.05 level), stateraent-2 (Chi- 
square=3.66,dfH,Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-4 (Chi- 
square=6.71, dfM-, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-5 (Chi 
square=5.46, dM, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-6 (Chi-square= 
6.87, df=4. Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-7 (Chi-square=6.92, 
df=4, Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-8 (Chi-square=2.83, dfM, 
Not Sig. at 0.05 level), statement-9 (Chi-squaie=1.72, df=4, Not Sig. 
at 0.05 level) and statement-10 (Chi-square=1.83, df=4, Not Sig. at 
0.05 level). However, significant association was found in relation to 
teachers’ name stereotype based expectations and teachers’ sex (Chi- 
square=8.53, dM, Sig. at 0.05 level), educational status (Chi- 
square=8.87, df=2, Sig. at 0.05 level) and tlreir response on 
statement-3 (Chi-square=l 1.55, df=4, Sig. at 0,05 level). 




TabIc-33 : Test of Independence between Name Stereotype group based Generalized Teacher 
Expectations and different cliaractcrislicsof Teachers 


1 


C/;/. 

square 

1 

df 

S 

(0.05) 

Specific characteristics 
of the cross-tabulation 

1 

Teacher attitude towards teaching profession 
(High, average, low) 



n 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 

2 

Teacher attitude towards classroom teaching 
(High, average, low) 

■ 

1 

m 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

3 

Teacher attitude towards child centered 
practices (High, average, low) 

4.87 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

4 

Teacher attitude towards educational process 
(High, average, low) 

5.29 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

5 

Teacher attitude towards pupils 
(High,average, low) 

1.37 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

6 

Teacher attitude towards teachers (High, 
average, low) 

1.83 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

7 

Teacher attitude .Total (High, average, low) 

4.10 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

8 

Teacher's Job Satisfaction Level (High, 
average, low) 




Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

1 

Educational Status (Graduate, Postgraduate) 

8.86 

2 

S 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 6 cells (16.7%) 

10 

Socio-Economic Status group (Average SES, 
High SES) 

2.98 

2 


- 

1 

Teacher’s Age group (High, average, low) 

3.26 


■ 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

12 

Teacher’s Caste group (General, others) 

2.00 

2 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= I of 6 cells (16.7%) 

13 

Teacher’s Study Discipline at Graduate level 
(Arts, Science) 

2.92 


■ 

- 

14 

Teaching Experience group (High, average, 
low) 

3.07 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22.2%) 

■ 

Response on Statemcnt-1 (Agree, 
indefinite,disagree) 

1.26 

■ 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9cells(ll.l%) 

16 

Response on Statemenl-2 (Agree,indennite, 
disagree) 

3.66 

■ 


Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22.2%) 

_—- 
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(Tablc-33: Conid) 

17 

Response on Slatcineiit-3 
(Agree,indeltnile,disagree) 

mm 

■ 

■ 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22,2%) 

IS 

Response on Stalement-4 
(Agree, indefinite,d isagrec) 

6.71 

4 

NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of9 cells (11,1%) 

19 

Response on Statement-5 
(Agree, indefinite,disagree) 



NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of 9 cells (22,2%) 

20 

Response on Statement-6 
(Agree, indefinite,disagree) 




Expected frequency <5 
= 1 of 9 cells (11,1%) 

21 

Response on Statement-7 (Agree,indefinite, 
disagree) 



NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= I of 9 cells (11,1%) 

22 

Response on Statement-8 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 



NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 4 of 9 cells (44,4%) 

23 

Response on Stetment-9 
(Agree, indefin ite,d isagree) 



NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 of9 cells (22,2%) 

24 

Response on Statement-10 
(Agree,indefinite,disagree) 



NS 

Expected frequency <5 
= 2 Df9 cells (22,2%) 

23 

Teacher’s Sex group (Male,Female) 

8,53 

2 


Expecled frequency <5 
= lof6 cells (16.7%) 


Table'34 presents the distribution of teachers in relation to their 
name stereotype based generalized expectations and sex. 

It is evident from table-34 that of tlie total sample (n=335) about 
21% teachers were females. These female teachers included about 
15% teachers who were neutral in relation to name stereotype, about 
6% who were positive towards positive name stereotype and only 
less than 1% (n=l) of them were positive towards negative name 
stereotype. About 79% teachers of tlie total sample were males and 
these included about 33% male teachers who were positive towards 
students with positive names, about 5% male teachers who were 
positive towards students with negative names and about 40% 
teachers who were neutral in the context of student’s name 
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stereotype. Comparison of frequencies of male and female teachers 
falling in different name stereotype positive or neutral categories 
reveals that while about 71% of female teachers (n=69) were neutral 
in relation to name stereotype, a lower percentage of male teachers 
(52% approx,n=266) belonged to this category. The frequency of 
male teachers was I'elativeiy higher {approx.42%, n=266) in positive 
name stereotype positive category in comparison to the frequency of 
female teachers in the same category (approx. 28%,n=69). Similarly, 
more of male teachers expressed positiveness towards students with 
negative names (6%,n=266) than the female teachers 
(approx. l%,n=69). The fact that male teachers tended to be more 
frequently biased in relation to the name stereotype of students was 
broughtforth more clearly through regrouping data of table-34 as 
shown in table-34.1. 


Tabic- 34 : Name Stereotype group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Sex* 


Teacher's Sex 

X ’ 

Name Stereotype based 
Generalized 

Expectations 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Positive Name 

Stereotype group 

Positive 

19 (5.7) 

111 (33.1) 

130 (38.8) 

Negative Name 

Stereotype group 

Positive 

1 (0.3) 

16 (4.8) 

17 (5.1) 

Name Stereotype 

Neutral 

49 (14,6) 

139 (41.5) 

188 (56.1) 

Total 

69 (20.6) 

266 (79.4) 

335 (100.0) 


’Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 8.53, dl= 2, S (0.05) 

C = 0,16, S (0.05), Umbda (Exp.)= 0.00 
Expected frequency <5-1 of 6 cells (16.7%) 
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Table-34,1: Positive Expectations towards Positive or Negative Name Stereotypes, Name Stereotype 
Neutrality and Teaclicr’s Sex* 


Teacher's Sex 

X 

Teacher Expectation 
Cnlp.?0)y 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Positive towards 

Positive or Negative 

Name Stereotypes 

20 (29.0) 

127 (47,7) 

147 

Name Stereotype 

Neutral 

49 (71.0) 

139 (52.3) 

188 

Total 

69 (100.0) 

266 (100.0) 

335 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages 


It becomes clear from table-34.1 that in comparison to 29% of 
female teachers; about 48% of male teachers were positively biased 
on the basis of student’s name stereotype, On the other hand, name 
stereotype neutrality was found to be more prevalent among female 
teachers (71%) than among male teachers (52% approx.) The 
association between name stereotype based generalized expectations 
and teacher’s sex was significant (C= 0.16, Sig. at 0.05 level). 
However, lambda value computed for expectation as dependent 

variable turned out to be very low. 

Teachers’ educational status, in terms of being graduate or post¬ 
graduate, was found to be significantly associated with their name 
stereotype based generalized expectations, Table-35 presents cross¬ 
tabulation of teachers’ educational status and their name stereotype 

based generalized expectations. 
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Table- 35 : Name Sicreolype group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Educational 
Status’* 

Teacher's Educational Graduate 

Status 
X 

Name Stereotype group 
based Generalized 

Expectations _ 

Positive Name 27 (8,3) 

Stereotype group 
Positive 

Negative Name 8 (2.4) 

Stereotype group 
Positive 

Name Stereotype 34 (10.4) 

Neutral 

Total 69 (21.1) 

‘Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-suqare = 8.86, df = 2, S(0.05) 

C= 0.16, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp) = 0.00. 

Expected frequency <5 - 1 of 6 cells (16,7%) 

It is evident from table-35 that only about 21% teachers were 
graduates, v/hile about 79% of them were postgraduates (n=327). The 
21 % graduate teachers included about 8% teachers who were positive 
towards students with positive name stereotype, about 2% teachers 
who were positive towards negative name stereotypes and about 10% 
teachers who were name stereotype neutral. Teachers who had post¬ 
graduate level of education (approx,79% of total sample) included 
about 30% teachers of the total sample who were positive towards 
students of positive name stereotype, about 46% teachers of the total 
sample who were name stereotype neutral and about 5% teachers of 
the total sample who were positive towards students with negative 
name stereotype. Comparing percentages of teachers of different 
educational status groups in relation to various name stereotype 
based expectations, it becomes clear that while almost equal 
percentage of graduate and postgraduate teachers were positive name 
stereotype positive (respectively about 39% and 38%) there was 
difference in their frequencies in negative name stereotype positive 
and name stereotype neutral categories. It was found that in 


Postgraduate Total 


99 (30.3) 

126 (38.5) 

8 (2.4) 

16 (4.9) 

151 (46.2) 

185 (56.6) 

258 (78.9) 

327 (100,0) 
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comparison to postgraduate teachers (approx. 3%, n=258), graduate 
teachers were more frequent in negative name stereotype positive 
category (approx, 12%, n=69). On the other hand, postgraduate 
teachers were relatively more frequent in name stereotype neutral 
category (approx.59%, n=258) than graduate teachers in the same 
category (approx.49%, n=69). It seems that mainly this difference in 
the frequency of graduate and postgraduate teachers in negative name 
stereotype positive and name stereotype neutral categories have 
contributed towards significant Chi-square value. However, it was 
found that lambda value computed for name stereotype based 
expectations, as dependent variable was very low. 


Name stereotype based teacher expectations were found to be 
associated with teachers’ response on statement-3. This statement 
specified that presence of students with unequal abilities in the 
classroom hinders teaching process. Table-36 presents the related 
frequency distribution. 

Table-36 : Name Stereotype group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Response on 
Altitudinal Statement-3* 


Teacher's 
Response on 
Statement-3 
X 

Name Stereotype 
group based 
Generalized 


Agree 


Indefinite 


Disagree 


Total 


Expectations 

Positive Name 

92 (27.7) 

7 (2.1) 

30 (9.0) 

129 (38.9) 

Stereotype group 
Positive 

Negative Name 

17 (5.1) 

0 (0.0) 

0 (0.0) 

17 (5.1) 

Stereotype group 
Positive 

Name Stereotype 

119(35.8) 

7 (2,1) 

60 (18.1) 

186 (56.0) 

Neutral 

Total 

228 (68,7) 

14 (4.2) 

90 (27,1) 

TTT 55. df = 4. S (0.05) 

332 (100,0) 


C = 0.18,5(0.05) 


:iit leses are percentages, jo/a 

Lambda (exp.)= 0.00; Expected frequency <5 -2 of 9 (22.2/o) 
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It is apparent from table-36 that out of total sample (n=332) 
about 69% of teachers agreed with statement-3. This group of 
teachers included about 28% teachers who were positive name 
stereotype positive and about 36% teachers who were name 
stereotype neutral. Only 14 teachers (4,2%) showed indefiniteness in 
relation to statement-3. These included about 2% teachers who were 
positive towards positive name stereotype and 2% teachers who were 
name stereotype neutral. About 27% teachers disagreed with this 
statement and included 9% positive name stereotype positive teachers 
and about 18% name stereotype neutral teachers. None of the 
disagreeing and indefinite teachers expressed positiveness towards 
negative name stereotypes, Clubbing teachers showing indefiniteness 
and disagreement with the statement and comparing the percentages 
of the remaining two groups reveals that (table-36.1) while about 
40% teachers who agreed with the statement were positive towards 
positive name stereotype, relatively less number of indefinite and 
disagreeing teathers (36% approx.) belonged to this category. It also 
shows that while about 8% of the agreeing teachers were also 
positive towards negative name stereotype, none of the agreeing and 
indefinite group showed this expectation. On the other hand, 
neutrality towards name stereotype was found to be more frequent 
(64% approx.) among indefinite and disagreeing teachers than among 
teachers agreeing with statement-3 (52% approx.). The association 
between name stereotype based generalized teacher expectations and 
teachers’ response on statement-3 was significant (C=0.18, Sig. at 
0,05 level) but it did not add much to the predictive value of 
responses in predicting expectations (Lambda-6xpectations=0.00). 
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Tablc-36.1 : Name Stereotype group based Generalized Expectations and Teacher’s Response on 
Statcmcnt-3 (Regrouped)* 


Teacher's Respoivie on 
Statements 

X 

Name Slereot)ipe based 
Generalized 

Expectations 

Agree 

Indefinite and 
Disagree 

Total 

Positive Name 

Stereotype group 

Positive 

92 (40.4) 

37 (35.6) 

129 

Negative Name 
Stereotype Positive 

17 (7.5) 

0 (0.0) 

17 

Naine Stereotype 

Neutral 

119(52.2) 

67 (64.4) 

186 

Total 

228 (100.0) 

104(100.0) 

332 


♦Figures in the parentheses are percentages . 


Generalized and Individualized Teacher Expectations 


The study has envisaged that while on the one hand teachers 
hold expectations towards groups of students defined in relation to 
various characteristics, on the other hand their expectations find more 
concrete expression in the shape of individualized expectations 
towards actual students of their classrooms. Thus, while generalized 
teacher expectations were viewed as broader tendencies, 
individualized expectations were specific, actual and direct. In the 
present study, individualized expectations of teachers towards 
students were elicited tlirough asking teachers to provide names of 
five students of their'classroom whom they expected to achieve very 
high academic achievement marks in end-of-the-term annual 
examination. These students constituted the high teacher expectation 




group of students. Teachers were also asked to provide names of five 
students whom they expected to achieve very low academic 
achievement marks in the same end-of-the-tenn annual examination. 
These students constituted the low teacher expectation group of 
students. Seventeen teachers were involved in this stage-II of the 
study. Thus, names of 85 students were available in high teacher 
expectation group and similarly names of 85 students were available 
in low teachei expectation group. Generalized expectations of tlrese 
17 teachers were explored through TEBQ. At this stage, investigators 
focussed attention on whether or not there is an interaction between 
student’s nomination in high or low individualized teacher 
expectation groups and their expectation related specific 
characteristic, in the case of teachers holding different generalized 
expectations. For example, investigators attempted to analyze 
whether or not there is a significant association between students 
nomination in high or low expectation group and their sex 
characteristic in the case of teachers holding positive generalized 
expectations towards male students or female students or holding a 
sex neutral stance. Through undertaking this and similar analyses, 
investigators tried to test linkage between generalized and 
individualized expectations held and expressed by different teachers. 

Out of 17 teachers included in stage-II of the study, two teachers 
held positive generalized expectations towards male students, eight 
teachers held positive generalized expectations towards female 
students and seven teachers expressed sex neutrality in their 
generalized expectations. Teachers who were positive towards boys 
(n=2) nominated male and female students in high and low 
individualized teacher expectation categories independent of 
student’s sex (Table-37; Chi-square=0.02, df^l, Not Sig. at 0.05 
level). Similarly, teachers who held positive generalized expectations 
towards girls also nominated male and female students in high and 
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Tflblc-37 : Test of Independence between Nomination in High and Low Individualized Teacher 
Expeetatioii groups and Student’s Sex in the Case of Teachers holding different Sex based 
Generalized Expectations 


S.No 

Sex based Generalized 
Expectation group of Teachers 
(a) 

Value of Chi-square* for independence betM’een Sex of 
student and nomination in individualized expectation 
group 

1 

Boys Positive (2) 

0.24, 

df=l, 

NS (0.05) 

2 

Girls Positive (8) 

0.00, 

df=l. 

NS (0.05) 

3 

Sex Neutral (7) 

.4.14, 

df=l, 

S (0.05) 


♦Corrected for continuity 


low individualized teacher expectation categories independent of 
student’s sex variable (Chi-square=0,00, df=l, Not Sig. at 0.05 level). 
Surprisingly, a significant Chi-square value (Chi-square= 4.14, df=l, 
Sig. at 0.05 level) appeared in the case of teachers who expressed sex 
neutrality in their generalized expectations. The frequencies revealed 
that out of a total of seventy students nominated by these sex-neutral 
teachers (n=7) in high and low individualized teacher expectation 
groups, only 23 were females, but 16 of these (approx.70%) were 
nominated in high expectation group. In contrast, out of seventy 
students nominated by these teachers, a majority of 47 were males, 
but only 19 of them (approx.40%) were nominated in high 
expectation group. Positiveness towards female students in relation to 
individualized teacher expectations seems to be adopted by some 
teachers who expressed sex-neutrality in a generalized fashion. 
Considered in the light of the overall finding, it reveals that while 
some teachers tend to express sex-neutrality in a general way, they in 
fact adopt a female positive bent in their nominations. Such a female 
positive bent in nominations was conspicuously absent among 
generalized female positive teachers. It may be concluded that in 
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relation to sex variable, generalized positiveness towards male or 
female students is not reflected in individualized nominations in high 
and low expectation groups, but in generalized sex-neutral stance a 
positive bias towards nominating more female students in high 
expectation category is present. 


Tablc-38 ; Test of Independence between Nomination in High and Low Individualized Teacher 
Expectation groups and Student’s Caste group in the case of Teachers holding different Caste group 
based Generalized Expectations 


SM 

Caste ^roup based Generalized 
Expeclaliun group of Teachers 
(n) 

Value of Chi-square* for independence between Caste 
group of student and nomination in individualized 
expectation group 

1 

General Caste group Positive (12) 

2.94, 

df=l. 

NS (0.05) 

2 

‘Others’ Caste group Positive (2) 

• 1.07, 

df=l, 

NS (0.05) 

3 

Caste Neutral (3) 

2.60, 

df=I, 

NS (0.05) 


♦Corrected for continuity 


Twelve out of 17 teachers were found to hold positive 
generalized expectations towards general caste students, while 3 
teachers expressed caste neutrality and 2 were positive towards 
students of other castes. This distribution was more or less similar to 
the distribution obtained in larger survey sample in the sense that a 
large majority of teachers were positive towards students of general 
caste group. Among teachers holding positive generalized 
expectations towards students of general caste group (n=12), 
nomination of students into high and low teacher expectation groups 
(individualized teacher expectations) was found to be independent of 
student’s caste group membership (Table-38; Chi-square=2.94, df=l, 
Not Sig. at 0.05 level). 
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Teachers who expressed generalized positive expectations 
towards students of “other castes” group also did not base their 
nominations of students into high and low teacher expectation 
categories on student’s caste group characteristic (Table-38: Chi- 
square=1.07, df=l, Not Sig. at 0.05 level). Similarly, caste group 
characteristic was not found to be associated with nominations in the 
case of teachers holding caste neutrality in their generalized 
expectations (Table-38 : Chi-square=2.60, df=l, Not sig. at 0.05 
level). These findings show that irrespective of their caste group 
based generalized expectations, teachers did not nominate students in 
high and low individualized expectation categories on the basis of 
student’s caste. In this case, it may thus be safely concluded that 
individualized teachers expectations are not associated with the 
generalized caste group based expectations of the three groups of 
teachers. 

Seven teachers of the group involved in stage-ll of the study 
were found to be positive towards students of high SES. Analysis of 
individualized nomination of students by these teachers vis-a-vis the 
socio-economic group of students revealed tliat all of the 35 students 
nominated by them in high expectation group belonged to middle 
SES group, while of the 35 students nominated by them in low 
teacher expectation group 34 belonged to middle SES group and the 
remaining one student belonged to low SES group. This distribution 
revealed that nomination of students into high and low teacher 
expectation categories by teachers holding generalized positive 
expectations towards high SES students is independent of the SES 
characteristic of students (Table-39: Chi-square=0.00. df=l, Not Sig. 

at 0.05 level). 




TnbIc-39 ; Test of Independence between Nomination in High and Low Individualized Tenchcr 
Expectation groups and Student’s SES group in the ease ofTcachers liolding different SES group 
based Generalized Expectations 


S.Ni). 

SES group based Cenuraliied 
Expect a! ion group of Teachers 

M _ 

Value of Chi-square for independence between SES group 
of student and nomination in indh'idualized expectation 
group 

1 

High SES group Positive (7) 

0.00*, 

df= 1, 

NS (0.05) 

2 

1 

Middle SES group Positive (7) 

2.78*‘, 

df=2, 

NS (0.05) 

3 

Low SES group Positive (1) 




4 

SES group Neutral (2) 

0 . 00 », 

df= 1, 

NS (0.05) 


‘Corrected for continuity 
“Not cometed for continuity 

♦“Value could not be computed, as only students of middle SES group were involved 


No significant association was also found between nomination 
of students by teachers (individualized teacher expectations) and 
student’s SES group in the case of teachers holding positive 
generalized expectations towards middle SES students (Table-39: 
Chi-square=2.78, df=2, Not Sig. at 0.05 level). Here also, almost 
equal number of students of middle SES group were nominated in 
high and low expectation groups by these teachers (n=7). 

Only one of the 17 teachers involved in stage-II held positive 
generalized expectations towards students of low SES group. All the 
five students nominated by this teacher in each of the high and low 
teacher expectation category belonged to middle SES group, showing 
that in his nominations this teacher too did not adhere to a low SES 
positive bias. 

In the case of SES neutral teachers (n=2) also no significant 
association was found to exist between teacher’s nominations of 
students in high and low expectation groups and student’s SES 
(Table-39: Chi-square= 0.00, df=l, Not Sig. at 0.05 level). This 
pattern was in line with the generalized SES based expectations held 



by these teachers. In general, it may be concluded that similar to 
generalized caste based expectations, teachers’ generalized 
expectations based on students’ SES are not reflected in their 
expression of individualized expectations towards students. 


It should be recalled that in survey sample about 72% teachers 
expressed positive generalized expectations towards students of high 
previous achievement group (Ref. Table-4), only 11% teachers 
expressed positiveness towards students of low previous achievement 
group and 17% teachers held previous achievement group neutral 
expectations. In the survey for stage-II, 13 out of 17 (Approx. 76%) 
teachers were found to hold positive generalized expectations 
towards students with high previous achievement, only 1 teacher 
(approx. 6%) teacher held positive expectations towards students 
with low previous achievement, while 3 teachers (approx. 18%) 
expressed previous achievement group neutrality. It is obvious tliat a 
positive generalized expectation towards students with high previous 
achievement is the most frequent response. Nomination of students 
into high and low teacher expectation groups by teachers holding 
positive generalized expectations towards high previous achievement 
group was analyzed in relation to the previous achievement of 
students. Students were categorized into two groups on the basis of 
marks obtained by them in preceding (class-viii) examination: those 
falling below median were grouped in low previous achievement 
group and tliose above median were grouped in high group. This 
analysis revealed tliat there was a significant association between 
nominati on of students into high and low teacher expectation 
categories by high previous achievement group positive teachers and 
the previous achievement level of students (Table-40; Chi-square= 
25.88, df=l, Sig. at 0.05 level). It was found that of the 65 students 
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nominated by these teachers (n=13) into high expectation category, 
47 (approx. 73%) had high level of previous achievement. On the 
other hand, out of 65 students nominated in low teacher expectation 
group by these teachers, 48 students (approx. 78%) belonged to low 
previous achievement group. The co-efficient of contingency 
between nomination in high and low expectation group and previous 
achievement group was found to be 0.42, which was highly 
significant at 0.05 level. It was also found that previous achievement 
of students was a significant predictor of student’s nomination in 
high and low teacher expectation groups and approximately 21% of 
reduction in error is attained while predicting expectation group 
nomination on the basis of previous achievement group (Lambda- 
expectation =0.21). Thus, it is quite obvious that teachers holding 
generalized positive expectations towards students of high pervious 
achievement group adhere to these expectations even when 
expressing their expectations in an individualized manner through 
student nominations. 


Only one of the 17 teachers was found to be holding generalized 
positive expectations towards students of low previous achievement 
group. However, it was found that in his nominations of students into 
high and low teacher expectation groups, this teacher did not include 
significantly more of students with low previous achievement group 
in high expectation category (Table-40; Chi-square = 0.00, df=l, Not 
sig. at 0.05 level). Similaily, no significant association was found to 
exist between nomination in high and low teacher expectation groups 
and student’s previous achievement level in the case of teachers 
holding previous achievement group neutrality in their generalized 
expectations (Table-40: Chi-square =0.13. df=l. Not Sig. at 0.05 
level). It is thus apparent that while generalized and individualized 
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teacher expectations overlapped in the case of teachers with higli 
previous achievement group positiveness, such overlapping was 
absent in the case of teachers with low previous achievement group 
positiveness. 


Table-40 : Test of Independence between Nomination in High and Low individualized Tcaclier 
Expectation groups and Student’s Previous Achievement group in the case of Teachers holding 
different Previous Achievement group based Generalized Expectations 


S.No. 

Previous Achievement group 
based Generalised Expeclalion 
group of Teachers (n) 

Value of Chi-square* for independence between previous 
achievement group of students and nomination in 
individualiied expeclalion groups 

1 

High Previous Achievement 
group Positive (13) 

25.88, 

df= 1, 

S (0.05) 

2 

Low Previous Achievement 
group Positive (1) 

0.00, 

dr= 1 , 

NS (0.05) 

3 

Previous Achievement 

Group Neutral 

-0.13, 

df= 1, 

NS (0.05) 


‘Corrected for continuity 


A trend of holding positive generalized expectations towards 
students of low age group was found to exist among teachers, In line 
with this trend, nine of the 17 teachers (approx. 53%) expressed this 
generalized expectation. Seven teachers (approx. 41%) of the sample 
teachers at stage-II expressed age group neutrality and only one 
teacher was found to hold positive generalized expectations towards 
students of high age group. 


It was found (Table-41) the nomination of students into high and 
low teacher expectation groups was independent of the age of 
students in the case of the teacher holding positive generalized 
expectation towards high age students (Chi-square = 0,00, df=l, Not 
Sig. at 0.05 level). On the other hand, nomination of students in the 
two expectation categories by low age group positive teachers (n=9) 
was significantly associated with student’s'age group (Table-41: Chi- 
square== 7,60, df=l, Sig, at 0.05 level). The frequencies revealed llrat 



of tlie 45 students nominated by these teachers in high expectation 
group, 33 (approx, 73%) were low in age and only 12 (approx. 27%) 
were of high'age. 
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Tablc-41 : Test of Independence between Nomination in High and Low Individualized Teacher 
Expectation groups and Student's Age group in the case of Teachers holding different Age group 
based Generalized Expectations 


S.Ao. 

Age group based Generalized 
Expectation group of Teachers 
(n) 

Value of Chi-square* for independence between Age group 
of students and nomination in individualized expectation 
groups 

1 

High Age group 

Positive (1) 

0.00, 

df= 1, 

NS (0.05) 

2 

Low Age group 

Positive (9) 

7.60, 

df= 1, 

S (0.05) 

• 3 ■ 

Age group 

Neutral (7) 

2.17, 

df= 1, 

NS (0.05) 


'‘Corrected for continuity 


In contrast, of the 45 students nominated by these teachers in 
low expectation group, 19 (approx. 42%) were of low age group, as 
compared to 26 (approx. 58%) of high age group. The co-efftcient of 
contingency in this case was found to be highly significant (C=0.30, 
Sig. at 0.05 level) and it was found that among teachers holding 
positive generalized expectations towards students of low age group 
the age group of student is a significant predictor of student’s 
nomination (Lambda- Expectation = 0.31). 


In contrast to these findings and in line with their expressed 
neutrality towards age based groups of students, it was found that 
individualized teacher expectations were not significantly associated 
with the age group ol students in the case of teachers holding age 
group neutrality (Table-41: Chi-square =2.71, df=l, Not sig. at 0.05 
level). 
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In view of these findings, it may be concluded that in general 
positive generalized expectations towards sex, caste and socio¬ 
economic status based groups of students do not find expression in 
teacher’s individualized expectations in the sense that teachers 
holding positive generalized expectations towards one or the other 
group of students do not tend to nominate students of these specific 
groups in high teacher expectation categories. However, findings 
obtained revealed that positive generalized expectations towards 
students of high previous achievement group, as well as towards 
students of low age group, find expression in teacher’s nominations 
as teachers holding these generalized expectations nominate more 
students of the particular group towards whom they are positively 
biased in high expectation group. Such trends were, however, absent 
in high age group positive and low previous achievement group 
positive teachers. 


Characteristics of Higli and Low Teacher Expectation 
Students: A Comparison 


Teachers included in stage-II of the study (n=17) were asked to 
nominate students from their respective classrooms, who in their 
opinion will show very high and very low end-of-the-term academic 
achievement. Five names in each category were sought from each 
teacher. Students thus nominated were designated as high and low 
teacher expectation .students. A total of 170 students (85 in high 
expectation group and 85 in low expectation group) were thus 
nominated by teachers. These nominations were indicative of 
teachers’ individualized expectations. 
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Analysis carried out in preceding section revealed that in general 
teachers positive towards one or other sex based, caste based and 
soeio-economic-status based groups of students did not follow their 
generalized expeetations in nominating students in high and low 
teacher expectation groups. Similarly high age group positive and 
low achievement group positive teachers have also not nominated 
students on the basis of related student chaiacteristics. On the other 
hand, the tendency to follow generalized expectations in nominating 
students was found to be present among low age group positive as 
well as among high previous achievement group positive teachers, 
The interaction of sex, caste and SES group based generalized 
expectations, as elicited through TEBQ, however do not reveal the 
overall all difference between the two groups of students in terms of 
these characteristics. An attempt to draw this overall picture was 
carried out through eomparing sex, caste and SES group wise 
composition of high and low teacher expectation groups of students. 
Table- 42,43 and 44 present distribution of high and low teacher 
expectation students vis-a-vis these characteristics. 


Table-42: Sex wise composition of High and Low Teacher Expectation groups of Students* 


Sltidenl 's Sex 

X 

Expectation group of 
Students 

Female 

Male 

Total 

High Expectation 
group 

37 (21.8) 

48 (28.2) 

85 (50.0) 

Low Expectation 
group 

26 (15.3) 

59 (34.7) 

85 (50.0) 

Total 

63 (37.1) 

107(62.9) 

170(100.0) 


’Figures in parentheses arc percentages 
Chi-square (corrected)= 2.52, df= 1, NS (0.05) 
C = 0.13, NS (0.05) 


It is evident from tabIe-42 that out of 85 students nominated by 
teachers in high expectation group about 44% were females, whereas 
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female students were only about 31% of the low teacher expectation 
group (85). Thus, there seems to be a slight favorablcness towards 
female students. However, the Chi-square value was found to be non¬ 
significant at 0.05 level, indicating that teachers did not nominate 
students into high and low expectation groups in association with 
students’ sex variable. This finding was in congruence with the 
finding obtained in preceding section, wherein it was found that in 
the case of both male positive and female positive teachers no 
association exists between students’ sex and their nomination in high 
and low expectation groups. 


Table-43 : Caste group wise composition of High and Low Teacher Expectation groups of Students* 


Student's Caste group 

X 

Expectation group of 
Students 

General Caste 
group 

‘Others' Caste 
group 

Total 

High Expectation 

78 (45.9) 

1 (4.1) 

85 (50.0) 

group ' 

Low Expectation 

63 (37.1) 

22 (12.9) 

85 (50.0) 

group 

Total 

141 (82.9) 

.29 (17.1) 

. 170(100.0) 


‘Figures in the parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square (corrected) = 8.15, df = 1, S (0.05) 

C = 0.23, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp. Group)= 0.18 


Table-43 shows that out of total sample of students (n=170) 
about 83% students belonged to general caste group. These included 
about 46 percent students who were nominated in high expectation 
group and about 37% students who were nominated in low teacher 
expectation group. About 17% students of the total sample (n=I70) 
belonged to ‘others’ caste group, which included SCs, STs and 
OBCs. About 4% students of this group were nominated in high 
expectation group, while about 13% of them were nominated in low 
expectation group. In other words, only about 8% students of the 
high expectation group (n=85) were of ‘others’ caste category and 
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74% of them belonged to general castes. Thus, it is apparent that 
relatively more of the students of 'others’ caste group were 
nominated in low expectation group as compared to their general 
caste counterparts. The Chi-square value and contingency co¬ 
efficient computed for table-43 were found to be significant at 0.05 
level and it was found that about 18 percent variation in expectation 
group nomination is predictable on the basis of caste group 
membership. It should be noted here that nomination of students into 
high and low expectation groups by teachers holding different 
generalized caste based expectations were found to be independent of 
student’s caste group characteristic (Ref. table-38), while a 
significant association has been found in present analysis. In this 
context, it should be kept in mind that in the analysis caitied out 
earlier caste group and nomination in expectation group were tested 
for association separately for different groups of teachers holding 
different generalized expectations. These generalized expectations 
were elicited in a’specific manner through TEBQ. It seems that while 
favorableness towards students of general castes was not reflected in 
the association computed in table-38, it becomes apparent when 
nominations are pooled across groups of teachers based on reported 
generalized expectations. Teachers, irrespective of their response on 
TEBQ, thus tend to show positive expectations towards students of 
general castes in their nomination of students for expected high and 
low end-of-the-term academic achievement. 




Tablc.44 : SKS up wise cou,|„«i(io,. of HigI, and Lo^v Tcnchar Cvpectalion groups of Students* 


Slinluitl '.s S!'1S 

j-IVIIp 

X 

ExpL'cltiiioii liimp 
ofSliiik’ittf: 

lliy.h 

si-:s 

H/iili/i 

Middle 

XFd) 

I’rniip 

Low 

SES 

R/viip 

Tola! 

High Uxpcclalioii 
group 

.t (I.K) 

80 (47.1) 

2 (1.2) 


Low LxpecliUioii 
group 

1 (0,6) 

78 (45.9) 

6 (3,5) 

85 (50.0) 

Tolnl 

•t (l-l) 

158 (92.9) 

8 (4.7) 

170 (100.0) 


♦Figures in ilic purciiilieses arc percentages 


TLihle-44 compares SES group wise composition of high and low 
expectation groups of students. Most of the students in the two 
groups ( 11 " 170) belonged to middle SES group and only a few of 
them were Ibuiid to be members of high and low SES groups. There 
seem to be no difference in the frequency of students of different SES 
group.s nominated in high and low expectation groups. However, as 
the distribution of frequencies in table-44 was such that more than 
20% of cells contained expected frequencies less than five (4 of 6 
ceils, i.c. 66.7%) meaningful test of association between SES and 
nomination could not be undertaken. Hence, no final decision could 
be derived in this context and furllier study of this aspect may only be 
suggested, 


High and low teacher expectation students were also compared 
in relation to their characteristics like age, adjustment, self-concept, 
academic anxiety, study involvement, intelligence, academic 
achievement motivation and previous achievement in terms of 
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percentage of marks obtained. One way analysis of variance was 
employed for this purpose, considering the suggestion of Guilford 
and Friitchler (1978) that F-test is relatively insensitive to 
heterogeneity ol' variance when we have the same number of subjects 
per .set, 'fhe results obtained through ANOVA are presented in table- 
45. 


Tablc-45 : Results of Analysis of Variance carried out (o compare High and Low Teacher 
Expectation groups of Students on selected characteristics al the beginning of school year 


s. 

N. 

Student Variable 

Group of Students I 

R Value 
(Sig. At 

0.05 level) 

Eta 

Squa 

re 

Direct 
ion of 
Differ 

ence 


High Teacher 
Expectation Students 

Low Teacher 

Expectation Students 


Mean 

SD 

n 1 

Mean 1 

SD 1 

n 1 

Will 

Age 

14.13 

0.90 

m\ 


mm 



IhHMI 



Adjustment 

2.1 Emotional 

2.2 Social 

2.3 Educational 

2.4 Total 

i.52 

7.09 

2.86 

11.47 

i.45 

2.30 

2,10 

4.07 

85 

85 

85 

85 

2.65 

6.89 

3.75 

13.29 

2.20 

2.28 

2.49 

5.10 

85 

85 

85 

85 

15.58 (S) 
0.32 (NS) 
6.41 (S) 
6.65 (S) 


H 

^0 

Academic Anxiety 

10,27 

3.33 

85 

10.25 

3.23 

85 

0,01 (NS) 

0-00 

■ 

4.0 

Self Concept 

4.1 Health &Pliy. 
4.2Tcmperamenl. 
4.3Academic Slat. 
4.41ntell. Abilities 
4.5Habits & Behv. 
4.6Emo.Tcndency 
4.7Mental Health 
4.8SES 

4.9Total 

4,00 

4.32 

6.45 

5.06 

4.44 

3,85 

5.78 

4,21 

38,09 

1.17 
0,80 
1,30 

1.18 
0.71 
1,15 
0.94 
0.80 
4,57 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

3.91 

3.74 

6.27 

4.73 

4.07 

3.35 

5.14 

3,84 

35.05 

1.28 

1.03 

1.26 

1.3! 

0.91 

1,19 

1.38 

1.04 

5.29 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

85 

0.25 (NS) 
16.62 (S) 
0.81 (NS) 
2,96 (NS) 
8.44 (S) 
7.57 (S) 
12.26 (S) 
6.94 (S) 
16.14 (S) 
n T? rNSl 

0.00 

0.09 

0.00 

0.02 

0.05 

0.04 

0.07 

0.04 

0.09 

0.00 

H>L 

H>L 

H>L 

H>L 

H>L 

H>L 

5.0 

60 

Study Involvement 

59,76 

94.88 

4,97 

20,53 

85 . 

85 

60.28 

77.45 

6.00 

17,85 

85 

34.91 (S) 

0.17 

H>L 

7,0 

Academic Ach. 

27.28 

4.45 

85 

24.52 

5.67 

85 

12.50 (S) 

0.01 


8.0 

Academic Ach. 

143.6 

18.15 

85 

138.3 

20.54 

85 

3.20 (NS) 

0.02 


9.0 

Previous 

Achievement (% of 
Marks) 

54.91 

10.88 

85 

46.57 

8.32 

85 

31.54 (S) 

0-16 



Tabte-45 shows that to mean age of students nominated by 
teachers in high expectation group was 14,13 years, with suodard 
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deviation equal to 0.90. On the other hand, mean age associated with 
students nominated in low teacher expectation group was 14.69, with 
standard deviation of 1.13. A significant F-ratio (F=12.96. Sig. at 
0.05 level) indicated that students nominated in low teacher 
expectation group were significantly higher in age than students 
nominated in high teacher expectation group. This is a significant 
finding in view of the fact that a majority of 40% of teachers 
included in the survey sample (n=335) expressed positive generalized 
expectations towards students of lower age group and in the case of 
low age group positive teachers there was a significant association 
between student’s age and his/ her nomination in high or low 
expectation group. In general, it seems that teachers tend to hold 
individualized positive expectations towards students who are 
relatively lower in age in a particular class. 

Table-45 also presents results of ANOVA carried out in the 
context of adjustment of high and low teacher expectation students. It 
reveals that while there was no significant difference in the social 
adjustment of high (m=7.09) and low (m=6.89) teacher expectation 
students, the two group differed significantly (at 0.05 level) with 
regard to their emotional adjustment, educational adjustment and 
total adjustment. Higher mean score on emotional adjustment, 
indicative of emotional instability, was found to be associated with 
students nominated in low teacher expectation group. Thus, 
emotionally more stable students find favor with there teaches in the 
sense that teachers tend to expect higher end-of-the-term academic 
achievement from such students. Students nominated in low teacher 
expectation group were also found to have higher mean in 
educational adjustment area (m=3.75) as compared to the mean of 
high teacher expectation students (m=2.86). Higher mean 
educational adjustment indicates that relative to their counterparts 
nominated in high teacher expectation category, low teacher 
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expectation students are poorly adjusted in the curricular and co- 
curricular programs of the school. The findings also show that high 
teacher expectation students were in general better adjusted 
(m=ll,47) than low teacher expectation students (m=13.29). These 
findings reveal that adjustment of students in total, as well as in 
educational and emotional areas, is a significant variable that is 
considered by teachers in nominating students in high and low 
expectation groups. 


High and low teach,er expectation students were also compared 
in relation to their academic anxiety. Academic Anxiety Scale for 
School Children (AASC), used in present study, defined academic 
anxiety as a kind of state anxiety which relates to the impending 
danger from the environment of academic institutions. Table-45 
shows that there was no significant difference between high and low 
teacher expectation students in relation to their’ academic anxiety. 
This fact shows that despite being different in age and adjustment, 
both groups of students experienced more or less similar level of 
anxiety in academic field. 


Self-concept, defined as perceptions, beliefs, attitudes and 
feelings tliat an individual views as characteristics of him, was 
measured in terms of eight dimensions. High and low teacher 
expectation students were found to be similar to each other in terms 
of self-concept pertaining to health and physique, academic status 
and intellectual abilities. Items measuring health and physique related 
self-concept included items like “I am dissatisfied with the shape of 
my face”, “I am weak in health”, “Instead of playing, I prefer to 
watch games”, and “ I am a good player”. Non-significant difference 
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between high and low teacher expectation students on health and 
physique dimension of self-concept reveals that both of these groups 
responded to these and similar items in a more or less equal manner. 
The self-concept in relation to academic status was measured with 
items like “My name is not there in the list of intelligent students of 
the class , I feel shy to say something before the whole class”, “ I 
forget very soon whatever I learn “I do not tell anybody about the 
poor marks obtained by me in certain subjects”, and “I am a 
responsible student . Again both groups of students were found to 
hold similar view about self on such items. Intellectual ability related 
self-concept, measured through items like “I usually remain 
dynamic”, “I usually remain attentive”, “I fail to immediately 
respond to anything”, also did not differ between the two groups. 
However, the analysis revealed that high and low teacher expectation 
students differed significantly in relation to tlieir self-concept 
pertaining to temperamental qualities, habits and behavior, socio¬ 
economic status and the self-concept in total. Mean score on self- 
concept pertaining to temperamental qualities (assessed through 
items like “I am a humble student”, “I am firm in my beliefs”, “I 
become angry on small matters”, "I feel jealous with others”) 
associated vdth students nominated by teachers in high expectation 
group (m=4.32) was significantly higher (F=16.62, Sig. at 0.05 level) 
than the mean score associated with students nominated in low 
expectation group (m= 3.74). This indicates that high teacher 
expectation students had more positive temperamental self-concept. 

More positive self-concept in relation to habits and behavior 
(assessed with positive and negative items like “I am punctual”, “ I 
feel laziness in doing any thing”, “ I like to showoff’) was found to 
be present among high teacher expectation students (m= 4.44) than 
among low teacher expectation students (m=4.07). Similarly positive 
self-concept in relation to emotional tendencies (assessed with 
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positive and negative items like “I remain uninfluenced by others’ 
thoughts , ‘I am full of forgiveness towards others”, “I usually 
remain fearful”, “I can not easily gather courage to do something”) 
was associated with high teacher expectation students (m= 3.85) as 
compared to low teacher expectation students (m=3.35). High teacher 
expectation students had better self-concept in relation to mental 
health (m=5.78) and socio-economic status (m=4.21) than their 
counterparts nominated in low teacher expectation group (respective 
means- 5.14 and 3.84). There was a significant difference between 
the total self-concept of high and low teacher expectation students - 
the higher mean on total self-concept (m=38.09), indicative of 
positive overall self-concept, was associated with high expectation 
students. In general, these findings reveal that students nominated by 
teachers in high expectation group viewed themselves more 
positively in terms of temperamental qualities, habits and behavior, 
emotional tendencies, mental health, socio-economic status and total 
self-concept, Teacher expectation group of tlie students explains 
about 9 % variation in total self-concept scores. 

Table-45 also presents results of the analysis undertaken in the 
context of study involvement and academic achievement perception 
of high and low teacher expectation students. Statistically non¬ 
significant differences were observed between these two groups of 
students in relation these variables, showing that as far as level of 
involvement in studies and level of academic achievement perception 
are concerned both high and low teacher expectation groups were 
more or less similar. In contrast to these findings, the 2 malysis 
revealed that there was a significant difference (level 0.05) between 
these two groups of students in terms of their intelligence; the high 
expectation students were found to be more intelligent (m=94,88) as 
compared to low expectation students (m=77.45). About 17% 
variation in TQ scores was explained on the basis of expectation 
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group membership of the students. Not only this, it w'as also found 
that the two groups of students also differed in terms of their previous 
achievement; high expectation students had better previous 
achievement percentage (m=55.00 approx.) tlian low expectation 
students (m=47.00 approx.), About 16% variation in previous 
achievement (i.e. percentage of marks obtained in preceding grade- 
viii examination) was explained on the basis of expectation group. In 
addition to being different in intelligence and previous academic 
achievement, results of analysis presented in table-45 reveal that 
students nominated in high and tow expectation groups by their 
teachers differ in relation to their academic achievement motivation. 
It was found tliat the mean academic achievement motivation score 
of high expectation students (m=27.28) was significantly higher than 
the mean of low expectation students (m=24.52). This fact reveals 
that high expectation students differed from low expectation students 
in relation to their responses on items like “during vacations I prefer 
to visit places with friends / pay attention towards my weaknesses in 
studies”, “I prefer to sit wth the student who is bright in studies / 
who is a friend”, “I attend school because if I don’t go my parents 
become angry / because school enriches my knowledge”. High 
expectation students, in general, tended to mark responses that were 
indicative of their motivation to attain high academic achievement. 


In summary, analysis presented in table-45 revealed that high 
and low teacher expectation students differed in terms of their age, 
adjustment (emotional, educational and total), self-concept 
(temperamental qualities, habits and behavior, emotional tendencies, 
mental health, socio-economic status, total self-concept), intelligence, 
academic achievement motivation and previous academic 
achievement. Lower in age, high teacher expectation students were. 
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in general, belter adjusted, held more positive view of themselves, 
were more intelligent and better motivated and attained better niark.s 
in preceding grade-viii. This finding i.s very significant in view of the 
fact that teachers of present study were asked to nominate students 
whom they expected to achieve very high and very low academic 
achievement marks in end-of-the-session examination at the very 
beginning of school year (more specifically third-fourth week of July 
1996). Teachers, thus, had only a limited opportunity to interact with 
and observe students. In most of schools admissions to grade-lX 
started between second or third week of July and nominations were 
obtained in third/fourth week of this month. Thus, with only 5 to 10 
days observation of or interaction with students, teachers were able to 
differentiate between students and nominated relatively intelligent, 
adjusted, more motivated, high achieving students, who had positive 
self concept and were relatively lower in age, into high expectation 
category. It seems that behavioral expression of such qualities of 
students in the classroom have facilitated teachers to expect higher' 
academic achievement in end-of-the-session examination from 
students higher on these characteristics. It may, thus, be concluded 
that classroom expression of intelligence, adjustment, academic 
achievement motivation, self-concept, along witli student’s age and 
previous achievement, act as strong input to formation of 
individualized teacher expectations towards students. 


High and low teacher expectation students were also asked to 
respond to some selected qualitative questions in the Personal 
Information Schedule administered among them. Seven questions in 
this schedule asked them to rate themselves on various 
characteristics. One of these questions asked them to rate their 
educational ability in comparison to average student of tlieir class. 
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Students rated themselves in five categories, viz., having educational 
ability better than everybody else, having educational ability better 
than an average student, having average ability equal to an average 
student, having educational ability less than an average student and 
having educational ability least of all. However, the pattern of 
responses suggested clubbing of extreme categories with adjacent 
categories to employ these categories more meaningfully. Thus, three 
categories were evolved - having educational ability better than an 
average student, having educational ability equal to an average 
student and having educational ability less than an average student. 
These self-ratings were compared across students nominated in high 
and low expectation groups. 


Students also rated themselves in the Personal Information 
Schedule in terms of level of participation in various classroom 
activities as always, occasionally or never. These qualitative self- 
ratings provided another characteristic to be compared across groups 
of high and low teacher expectation students. 


Students were also asked to rate themselves on regularity of 
attending the classes in terms of number of days per week. They 
responded in four categories, which, however, were regrouped in 
view of the pattern of responses into three categories, viz. all days in 
the week, 4 to 5 days in a week and 3 or less days in a week. 
Regularity in attending classes, regrouped in this manner, was also 
compared between high and low teacher expectation students. 
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Self-ratings of students were also obtained in relation to 
frequency of opportunities obtained to answer classroom questions, 
rive category response continuum, extending from very high to very 
low, was provided. However, for comparing students this response 
continuum was regrouped into a three category continuum, ranging 
from high through average to low frequency of receiving 
opportunities to answer classroom questions. 


Self-rated degree of closeness with the teacher, as reported by 
the students, also suggested operation of a three-point continuum, 
viz., very close, close and distant. Responses regrouped into these 
three categories were analyzed vis-a-vis teacher expectation group of 
students. Similarly, a three-point response pattern, viz., frequently, 
infrequently and rarely, was found to exist in relation to self-rated 
frequency of receiving scolding from teachers. 


Student’s self-rated expected achievement level in current year’s 
annual examination was obtained in nine categories. However, for 
the sake of analysis these responses were regrouped into two 
categories, viz,, expected achievement level as 50% or more marks 
and expected achievement level as 49% or less marks. In addition to 
these self-ratings, high and low teacher expectation students were 
asked to report their last year’s examination result in terms of pass or 
fail and the position obtained by them in last year’s examination 
results. These two variables were also compared across the two 
groups of students under consideration. 
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lable-46 presents findings obtained in relation to students’ 
response on various qualitative questions and their nomination in 
higli or low teaehcr expectation groups. 


TiiI)1l‘- 46 : Association liclwcen selected Student eharactcrislies and their Nomination in High and 
Low Teacher Expectation groups 


s. 

Student Characteristics 

Chi - Square I 

Contingency Coefficient | 

N, 


Value 

df 

Hll 



1 

Self rated educational ability 

U.30 

2 

s 

0.26 1 

S 

2 

Self rated level of participation in 
classroom activities 

4.64 

■ 



■ 

3 

Self rated regularity in attending 
classes 

0.81 

■ 


■ 

" 

4 

Self rated frequencies of 
opportunities obtained to answer 
classroom ciueslions 

0.93 

2 

NS 



5 

Self rated closeness with ieachers 

6.39 

2 

S 

0.19 

s 

6 

Self rated frequency of receiving 
scolding from teachers 

13.72 

2 • 

S 

0,27 


7 

Self rated expected achievement in 
current year's annual examination 

5.49* 

1 

S 

0.19 

s 

8 

Result in last year’s examination 

3.04* 

1 

NS 



9 

Position obtained in last year’s 
examination 

12.66* 

1 

s 

0.27 

s 


’Corrected for continuity 


It is evident from BbM6 that there was no signifleant 
associate beween students’ self-rated level of participation in 
classroom activities, reeolarity in attending classes, frequencies of 
opportunities obtained to answer classroom questions and result m 
preceding year’s exarainalioa, and their nominalion in high versus 
low teacher expectation groups, Tlie Chi-sqoare values obtained for 
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these associations were found to be non-significanl at 0.05 level. 
However, a significant association was found to exist between 
student’s self-rated educational ability and his/her nomination in tiigh 
or low teacher expectation group. Table-47 presents the related cross¬ 
tabulation. 


Table-47 : Students' Self-rated Educational Ability and their Nomination in High or Low Teacher 
Expectation groups* 


Student's Self- 
rated educational 
Ability 

X 

Student's 

Expectation t^roup 

Belter 

Than 

Average 

Student 

Equal 

To 

Average 

Student 

Lower 

Than 

Average 

Student 

Total 

High Teacher 
Expectation group 

48 (28.2) 

36 (21.2) 

1 (0.6) 

85 (50.0) 

Low Teacher 
Expectation group 

33 (19.4) 

40 (23.5) 

12 (7.1) 

85 (50.0) 

Total 

81 (47.6) 

76 (44.7) 

13 (7.6) 

170(100.0) 


‘Figures in parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square = 12.30, df = 2, S (0.03) 

C = 0.26, S (0.05) 

Lambda (Exp. Group)= 0.18 


Frequency distribution presented in table-47 reveals that of the 
85 students nominated in high teacher expectation group, about 28% 
rated their educational ability to be better than average student, while 
about 21% rated themselves to be equal to the average student of the 
class. Only one student nominated in high teacher expectation group 
rated he to possess educational ability lower than the average student 
of the class. Among students nominated in low teacher expectation 
group, only about 19% students rated themselves as better than 
average, a majority of about 24% rated themselves as being equal to 
average student and a significant 7% of them rated their educational 



ability as being lower than an average student. Thi.s distribution of 
Irequencies clearly shows that students nominated in high teacher 
expectation group have tended to rate themselves more in better than 
average category, while more of the students nominated in low 
teacher expectation group tended to rate themselves as being equal to 
the average student ot the classroom in terms of educational ability, 
The contingency co-efficient between self-rated educational ability 
and student’s nomination in higli/low teacher expectation group was 
found to be significant (C= 0.26, Sig. at 0.05 level). It was also 
revealed that prediction of nomination in the two expectation groups 
on the basis of self-rated educational ability reduces about 18% error 
(Lambda-expectation= 0,18). 


Table-46 also shows that student’s self-rated level of closeness 
with teachers was significantly associated their nomination in high or 
low teacher expectation group. Frequencies presented in table48 
reveal that while all the students nominated in high teacher 
expectation group rated their level of closeness Nvith teachers from 
very close to close, 6 of 85 students nominated in low teacher 
expectation group rated their relationships as being distant. The 
association between student’s self-rated level of closeness with 
teachers and their nomination in high or low teacher expectation 
group should, however, be read with caution as in the cross¬ 
tabulation presented in table-48 more than 20% of tlie cells contained 
expected frequencies less thaii 5. 
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T.blc.48: Solt-™(.J L™| of Cl.«„s .ill, Tackor, ,od 11,oi, Koioiioili.,, i» Hitl, or 

Low readier Expeclnfiongi-oiips* 


Sluiknl ',f SL'Ifnilcd 
level of closmtxs 
with imiiers 

X 

Student's 

Expectation j^roup 

Very 

Close 

Close 

Distant 

Total 

High Teacher 
Expectation group 

50 (29.4) 

35 (20.6) 

0 (0.0) 

85 (50,0) 

Low Teacher 
Expectation group 

49 (28,8) 

30 (17,6) 

6 (3,5) 

85 (50.0) 

Total 

99 (58.2) 

65 (38.2) 

6 (3.5) 

170(100.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses are pcrcenlagcs 
Chi-square =6,39, df= 2, S (0.05) 

Lambda (Exp. Gr.) = 0.07, Expected frequency <5 - 2 of 6 (33,3%) 


Student’s self-rated frequency of receiving scolding from 
teachers was also found to be significantly associated with their 

nomination in different teacher expectation groups (Table-46). 

) 

Frequencies of students’ ratings on this account reveal (Table-49) 
that more of the students nominated in high teacher expectation 
group rated themselves to receive scolding from teachers rarely, 
while more of low teacher expectation students reported receiving 
scolding from teachers infrequently. The association between these 
two variables was significant at 0,05 level and about 27% variation in 
nomination in two expectation groups is explained on the basis of 
student’s self rating on this account. 



Table-49 : StiiilcnCs Self-rated frequency of receiving scolding from Teachers and (heir Nomination 
in High or Low Teacher Expectation groups* 


SludeiU's self- 
i-aled frequency of 
receiving scolding 

X 

Student's 

Expectation group 

Frequently 

Infrequently 

Rarely 

Total 

High Teacher 
Expectation group 

1 (4.1) 

35 (20.6) 

43 (25.3) 

85 (50.0) 

Low Teacher 

8 (4.7) 

57 (33.5) 

20 (11.8) 

85 (50.0) 

Expectation group 
Total 

15 (8.8) 

92 (54.1) 

63 (37.1) 

170(100.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses arc percentages 
Chi-square = 13.72, df = 2, S (0.05) 

C = 0.27, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp. Gr.)= 0.27 

High and low teacher expectation students were also asked to 
rate themselves on expected level of end-of-the-current-session 
examination. About 85% of the total students (n=170) rated their 


expected achievement to be 50% and above marks in the 
examination, while about 15% students rated themselves to achieve 
49% or less marks. This self-expected academic achievement level in 
current yeai'’s annual examination was found to be significantly 
associated with student’s nomination in the two teacher expectation 
groups. Table-50 presents the related frequency distribution. 


Table-50: Student 


’s Sclf-ratcd Expected Achievement Level in current year’s annual examination 


and their Nomination iu High and Low Teacher Expectation groups 


Student's Self ratted 
expected achievement 
level 

50% and 
above 

49% and 
below 

loiai 

X 

Student's Ejcpecialion 




Sraup ____— 

High Teacher 

78 (45.9) 

7 (4.1) 

85 pu.U; 

Expectation group 

Low Teacher 

66 (38.8) 

19 (11.2) 

85 (50.0) 

Expectation group 

Total 

144(84.7) 

26 (15.3) 

170(100.0) 
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U is evident from lable-50 that as compared to students 
nominated in low teacher expectation group more of the students 
nominated in high teacher expectation group expected 50% or more 
marks in current year’s annual examination. In contrast, more 
students nominated in low teacher expectation group (11.2%) 
expected 49% or less mai'ks as compared to the frequency of high 
teacher expectation students responding in this category. About 14% 
of expectation group membership was found to be explained on the 
basis of student’s self-expected academic achievement level. 


Significant association was also found between position obtained 
by student in last year’s examination and his/her nomination in high 
or low teacher expectation group (Chi-square = 12.66, df=l, Sig. at 
0.05 level). It was revealed (Table-51) that out of 85 students 
nominated in high teacher expectation group, 49 (about 58%) 
students had secured first-five positions in their respective classes in 
last years examinations. In contrast, only 25 (about 29%) of the 85 
students nominated in low teacher expectation group were among 
first-five position holders in their respective classes, a majority of 60 
(about 71%) of them held no position. About 28% of reduction was 
found to be achieved in predicting expectation group membership on 
the basis of position held by the student in last year’s examination 
(Lambda-Expectation=0.28). 
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'I nblc-5I : Position obtained by Student in last year's 
Low Tcaclicr Expectation groups* 


examination and 


tlieir Nomination in 


High or 


Posilioii obtained in lam 
year's exaniiiuition 

X 

Student's Exitiectalkm 
g/'ou/; 

Firsl-jive position 

In the class 

No position 

In the class 

Trial 

High Teacher 

Expectation group 

49 (28.8) 

36 (21.2) 

85 (50.0) 

Low Teacher 

Expectation group 

25 (14,7) 

60 (35,3) 

85 (50.0) 

Total 

74 (43.5) 

96 (56.5) 

170 (100.0) 


^Figures in parentheses are percentages 
Chi-square (corrected) = 12,66, df= 1,S(0.05) 
C =0.27, S (0.05), Lambda (Exp, Gr,)= 0.28 


In summary, it may be stated that students nominated by their 
respective teachers into high and low expectation groups not only 
differ on account of their age, emotional, educational and total 
adjustment, total self-concept and self-concept pertaining to 
temperamental qualities, habits and behavior, emotional tendencies, 
mental health and socio-economic status, intelligence, academic 
achievement motivation and previous achievement; they also differ in 
relation to self- rated educational ability, level of closeness with 
teachers, frequency of receiving scolding from teachers, expected 
academic achievement in current year’s annual examination and 
positioit obtained in last year’s examination. It may be stated that 
while nominating students in to high and low expectation groups, 
teachers most likely considered one or more of these student 
characteristics and based their nominations on the behavioral 
expression of these characteristics. 
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Teacher Behavior towards High and Low Teacher 
Expectation Students 


'['he theory of teacher expectation cycle (ref, Chapt-II) prescribes 
that academic achievement related expectations held by teachers 
towards individual students are expressed through teacher behaviors 
in classroom, Accordingly, behaviors of the teacher are not same 
across high and low teaclier expectation groups of students. Several 
studies have recorded this pattern. The focus in present study was to 
analyze and understand this pattern as existing in high school level 
classrooms of Indian schools. The investigators were interested in 
qualitatively describing the pattern of behavior adopted by teachers 
towards high and low expectation students. For this purpose, 
teachers’ behavior towards high and low expectation students was 
observed. Seventeen teachers included in stage-ii of the study were 
observed at two occasions during the academic session while 
teaching in selected classrooms. Observers trained in using Good and 
Brophy’s (1971) dyadic interaction analysis system were employed. 

The Good and Brophy’s system aims to explore whether 
individual (or well-defined groups of students, e.g., high or low 
expectation students) receive more or less of certain behaviors as 
compared to others. The system employs and codes following 
categories of behaviors: 

1 .Response Opportunities as; 

1.1 Student-initiated questions- a student asks a question in the 
classroom in a public setting. 

1.2 Reading or recitation turns- a student is asked by the teacher 
to read aloud. 
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2.Response Opportunities as provided by teacher throiigli 
different types of questions. 


2.1 Discipline questions- teacher asks a question as a control 
technique, demanding student to pay attention in the classroom 
proceedings. 

2.2 Direct question- teacher asks a question directed to a 
particular student, who is not seeking a response opportunity. 

2.3 Open question- teacher creates a response opportunity by 
asking a question in a public setting and calls upon a student who has 
indicated a desire to provide the response through raising hand or 
otherwise. 


2.4 Callouts- response opportunities created by students who call 
out answers before being called upon by the teacher to provide 
response. 

3.Response Opportunities as levels of questions asked by 
teacher. 


3.1 Process questions- questions which require students to 
integrate or interrelate facts (e.g. why questions) 

3.2 Product questions- questions seeking a single correct answ 
(one word or short phrase) (e.g. who, whal, when, where, how much 

questions). 

3 3 Choice questions- questions requiring students to choose one 
of two or more alternatives implied or expressed in the questton 

itself. 




3.4 Self- reference que.stions- questions that ask studenls lo 
make some non-academic conlribution to discussion (prelcrences, 
personal experiences, feelings, and opinion). 

3.5 opinion question- questions seeking opinion on an academic 
matter. 

4.Response Opportunities as Answers given by Students. 

4.1 Correct answer- an answer that satisfies the teacher. 

4.2 Part correct answer- correct answer but incomplete or not 
what was teacher the looking lor. 


4.3 Incorrect answer- answer that is treated as wrong by the 
teacher. 

4.4 Dori't know answer- an answer category when the student 
verbally or non-verbally says or expresses inability to answer. 

4.5 No response- no verbal or non-verbal response to the 
question. 

5. Feedback provided by teacher: 

5.1 Praise- verbally expressed evaluative reactions beyond 
simple affirmation, complementing student. 

5.2 Affirmation of correct answer- teacher indicates tliat the 
answer given by a student is correct. 

5.3 Suminai^- teacher summarizes, as part of affirmation, the 
response given by student. 




5.4 No feedback reaction- no verbal or non-verbal response 
following student’s answer to a question. 

5.5 Negation of incorrect answer- verbal or non-verbal negation/ 
non-acceptance of the answer provided by student. 

5.6 Criticism- negation of tlie answer given by student along 
with expressing anger towards student or personal criticism of the 
student. 

5.7 Process feedback- teacher not only provides the correct 
answer but also explains the cognitive or behavioral processes that 
underlie the correct answer. 

5.8 Gives answer- simply providing the correct answer, without 
any further explanation. 

5.9 Asks other- when the same question is asked from other 
student in the situation of not receiving the answer from first student. 

5.10 Call out- when another student calls out the answer before 
the teacher asks some other student to provide the answer. 

6. Sustainment of Response Opportunities provided through 
questions. 

6.1 Repeats question- the same question is repeated to the same 
student. 

6.2 Rephrase or clue- when a question is rephrased or a clue is 
provided to a student in order to help reach the correct answer. 

6.3 New question- a new question, different from the first 
question, is asked in a situation of receiving no or incorrect answer of 
the first question. 




6.4 Expan.sion- teacher asks student to provide more 
information/ expansion of the answer given by student. 

7. Work related Dyadic Contacts. 

The teacher (or student) deals privately with student (or teachei) 
in a dyadic situation about completion ol work, clarification oi 
directions about work, soliciting or giving help about work or 
feedback about work. 

7.1 Student created - Work related Dyadic Contacts. 

A situation where a student initiates the work related dyadic 
contact. 

7.1.1 Praise- teacher’s positive reactions as a result ol (or 
during) student created- work related contacts. 

7.1.2 Process feedback- teacher provides explanation of the 
work to the student. 

7.1.3 Product feedback- teacher simply provides single 
word/phrase information on the work-related matter. 

7.1.4 Criticism- teacher provides negative feedback on the 
task/work. 

7.1.5 Don’t Know- student created-work related dyadic contacts 
that were inaudible to the observer making him or her unable to 
clarify the quality of contact. 

7.2 Teacher-afforded work-related dyadic contacts. 

A situation in which teacher initiates the dyadic contact 
(privately) with a student, related to work at hand. 




7.2.1 Praise- teacher’s positive reactions as a result of (oi 
during) teacher afforded work related contacts. 

7.2.2 Process feedback- teacher provides explanation to the work 
to the student. 

7.2.3 Product feedback- teacher simply provides single 
work/phrase information on the work-related matter. 

7.2.4 Criticism- teacher provides negative feedback on the 
work/task. 

7.2.5 Don’t know- teacher initiated work related dyadic contacts 
that were inaudible to the observer, making him or her unable to 
classify the quality of contact. 

8. Procedural contacts 

A situation where student/teacher initiates the contact pertaining 
to aspects which are not related with work: any dyadic interaction 
that do not fall in the category of work related contact or teacher 
afforded behavioral contact is classified as a procedural contact. 

8.1 Student Created Procedural Dyadic contacts 

A situation where a student initiates the contact with the teacher, 
pertaining to aspects which are not related with work (e.g. seeking 
permission to do something, requesting needed supplies, reporting 
information, seeking help etc. Any dyadic interaction that does not 
fall in the category of work related a contact is coded as procedural 
contact. 

8,1,1. Praise- teacher’s positive reactions during the student- 
created procedural dyadic contact. 




8.1.2. Product Feedback- teacher simply provides single vvoid/ 
phrase information in relation to the procedural contact. 

8.1.3. Criticism- teacher provides negative feedback in relation 
to the procedural contact. 

8.2. Teacher afforded dyadic contacts 

A situation in which teacher initiates a private (dyadic) contact 
witli a student about procedural aspects (not directly related with 
work). 

9. Teacher Afforded Behavioral Dyadic Contacts 

Teacher initiated, private, dyadic contacts with a student, related 
with the classroom behavior of the student (comments about 
student's behavior in private setting) 

9.1. Praise- positive teacher reactions. 

9.2. Warning- informing students about negative status of their 
classroom behavior. 

9.3. Criticism- teacher reactions tending to be extremely 
negative about student’s classroom behavior. 


AiTanged into columns (ref. Appendix- VII) Good and Brophy’s 
Dyadic Interaction Analysis System helps in classifying behaviors 
directed towards individual students in the classroom. High and low 
teacher expectation students were identified and known to the 
observers. In order to describe behaviors adopted by teachers (n=17) 
towards high and low teacher expectation students, whenever a 
particular category of interaction between the teacher and bigh and 




low expectation students occurred, it was appropriately recorded, 
noting group identity (High or Low expectation group as H or L). 
Total frequency for every category of interaction between teachers 
and high and low expectation students were used to compare 
interaction patterns. Table-52 to 58 present these trequency 
distributions. 


Tablc-52 : Percent frequencies of Student Initiated Questions and Reading Turns availed by Higti 
and Low Tcaclier Expectation Students* 


Group of Students 

X 

Interaction Variable 

High Teacher 
Expectation 

Students 

Low Teacher 
Expectation 

Students 

Total 


Student Initiated 

Questions 

0 (0.0) 

0 (0.0) 

0 (0.0) 


Reading Turns 

38 (55.1) 

31 (44,9) 

69 (100.0) 



♦Figures in parentheses are percentages 


It is evident from table-52 that in all the classrooms observed 
under the' study (n=17) none of the high or low teacher expectation 
students initiated a response opportunity through asking a question 
from the teacher. This fact seems to be a reflection of the teacher 
dominated teaching scenario adopted in schools/ colleges. Reading 
turns as response opportiuiities were provided to high and low 
expectation students at 69 occasions. Out of these 69 reading turns, at 
about 55% occasions these were provided to students nominated in 
high teacher expectation group. A trend to favor high expectation 
students in providing reading turns is, thus, evident in the data and it 
may be concluded that as a teacher oriented behavioral pattern, there 
exists a tendency among teachers to provide more reading turns to 
students for whom they hold high expectations. 

Table-53 shows that a total of 29 incidents of discipline 
questions, asked from high or low teacher expectation students, were 
recorded. Out of these 29 incidents, about 48% incidents occurred 







with high teacliei- expectation students and about 52% occurred veiili 
low teacher expectation students. Discipline questions by delinitioii 
are questions that a teacher uses in order to control student behavior 
or attention (e.g. Why are you talking? Where are you looking? etc.). 

It is evident that discipline questions were more IVequently (52% 
approx.) addressed to low teacher expectation students, though the 
dillerence in frequency was not very large. 

Tablc-53 : Percent frequency distribution of Response Opportunities as Types of Queslion.s exliibitetl 

in Classrooms* 


Group oj sluclaiil 

X 

Inieraclion I'ariahle 

High Teacher 
Expeclalioii 

Sliideiils 

Low Teacher 

Expectation 

Students 

Total 

Discipline Questions 

14 (48.3) 

IS (51.7) 

29 (IflO.O) 

Direct Questions 

114(54.8) 

94 (45.2) 

208 (100.0) 

Open Que.slioiis 

139 (72.4) 

53 (27.6) 

192(100.0) 

Call Outs 

60 (89.6) 

7 (10.4) 

67 (13.5) 


^Figures in pareiitlieses are percentages 


It is also evident from tablc-53 that a considerable difference in 
frequency of asking direct questions, i.e., questions addressed to 
particular students who are not seeking a response opportunity, from 
high and low teacher expectation students existed: out of 208 direct 
questions addressed to the two groups, about 55% were directed 
totvaids high teacher expectation students. Direct questions represent 
response opportunities provided by the teacher to answer questions. 
Thus, a tendency was found to exist among teachers to provide moi'c 
response opportunities to students who are in their opinion 
potentially high academic achievers. 

Open questions, on the other hand, rcnrescnl a different 
siliiation. In asking open questions, teachers address such questions 
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to the whole class, wait for some time and -hen designate one of the 
students who have shown a verbal or r..vn-vcrbal willingness to 
respond. In such a situation, both the student s initiation in the shape 
of availing a response opportunity as weli as teacher’s choice of 
providing such response opportunity to one of the many willing 
students are operative. It should be recalled that in comparisons 
carried out between high and low teacher expectation students, 
significant differences in favor of high expectation students in terms 
of intelligence, self concept, adjustment and previous achievement 
were obtained. In such a situation, it is quite natural that high teacher 
expectation students, wjro are relatively better in intelligence, 
adjustment, self concept and previous achievement, will more olten 
show willingness (e.g. through raising hand) to respond to teacher’s 
open questions. Also, it may be expected that a teacher who is using 
open questions as a means to present his subject matter before 
students, is more inclined to designate his/her questions to students 
from whom tlie likelihood of obtdiuing correct answer is relatively 
more. Open questions, thus, have more chances of being answered by 
high expectation students until and unless teachers consciously try to 
address some of these to less intelligent, low expectation students. 
Frequency of open questions addressed to high expectation students 
(72% of 192 open questions addressed to both the groups) found 
through present investigation, indicate that teachers quite often lend 
to be influenced by characteristics of these students and their own 

expectations towards them. 


The response opportun.ly coded as -call out" also represeols 
another siluation in rvhich studenfs initiative is involved. This 
category represents the occasion when student provides answer to 
teacher's question before being provided rm opportunity to respoii 
by the teaelier (through designating a student to answer), ihgr 
ospeelation students, being more ndjusled. having belter scll-concep, 
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and with more intellectual ability are quite naturally more inclined to 
take such initiation, Findings obtained in present investigation (about 
90% of total of 67 call outs by the two groups were given by highs) 
substantiate existence of such initiation of response opportunity on 
the part of high expectation students. 

In general, the pattern of frequencies presented in table-53 
shows that both direct and open question response opportunities are 
more often presented to high teacher expectation students, while 
these students also avail relatively more “call outs” for themselves. 
As regards to discipline questions, teachers provide a more or less 
equal proportion of such response opportunities to both the groups. 

The seventeen teachers observed at two occasions (35 minutes at 
each occasion) presented a total of 496 public response opportunities 
(questions) that were designated at first hand to high or low teacher 
expectation students. Twenty-nine of these response opportunities 
were not primarily intended to elicit an answer but were asked with 
an intention to seek student’s attention. These opportunities 
(questions) were not categorized into process, product, choice, self¬ 
reference or opinion dimensions of Good and Brophy’s observation 
system. Thus, a total of 467 response opportunities remained. These 
represented response opportunities available to and/or availed by 
high and low teacher expectation students in the public setting of 
classrooms. Coding of these response opportunities in terms of levels 
of questions is presented in table-54. 
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Tablc-54 : Percent frequency distribution of Response Opportunities as Level of Questions exhibited 
and availed in (lie classrooms* 


Group of siudenl 

X 

Inleraclion Variahk 

High Teacher 
Expectation 

Students 

Low Teacher 

Expeclaiion 

Students 

Total 

Process Questions 

47 (56.6) 

36 (43.4) 

83 (100.0) 

Product Questions 

252 (68.1) 

118(31.9) 

370 (100.0) 

Choice Questions 

5 (38.5) 

8 (61.5) 

13 (100.0) 

Self-reference Questions 

1 '(100.0) 

0 (0.00) 

1 (100.0) 

Opinion Questions 

0 (0.0) 

0 (0.0) 

0 (0.0) 


♦Figures in parentheses arc percentages 


Out of 467 response opportunities presented to high and low 
teacher expectation students, only about 18% opportunities (n=83) 
were coded as process questions, which required students to explain 
something through integrating facts or through showing knowledge 
of interrelation’ships between facts. At about 57% occasions such 
process questions response opportunities were availed by high 
teacher expectation students either by being directly designated to 
respond, through availing the opportunity as open question, or, 
through calling out an answer. A total of 370 product question 
response opportunities (about 79% of the total of 467 questions) 
were presented by teachers; of which about 68% (n=370) were 
directed to or availed by high teacher expectation students. It seems 
that irrespective of being process or product questions, a higher 
number of questions were available to students nominated by 
teachers in high expectation group. If we can presume that response 
opportunities presented as questions asked by teachers m the 
classroom add to the chances of better learning in the classroom 
situation, teachers clearly showed a tendency to differentiate between 
high and low expectation students in this context. This pattern, 
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however, was not present in the case of choice questions, whicli 
require students to choose one of the two or more implicit or explicit 
alternatives inherent in the questions themselves in order to answer 
them. In the case of choice questions, it was found that at about 62% 
occasions, these were addressed to or availed by low teacher 
expectation students. Choice questions represent question based 
response opportunities at simpler level as compared to process and 
product questions. These questions contain two or more alternative 
facts in the question itself and students are required to choose one of 
the facts in producing the answer. This inherent simplicity of choice 
questions and teachers’ tendency to present relatively more choice 
questions to low teacher expectation students tends to suggest that in 
the process of classroom teaching, simpler questions tend to be 
directed towards or availed by low teacher expectation students, 
while relatively difficult product and process questions tend to be 
directed towards or availed by high teacher expectation students. 


Table-54 also shows that teachers in the classroom during the 
course of observation delivered only one self-reference question and 
no opinion question. Both these categories of response opportunities 
refer to opinions, feelings, preferences etc. of the students (either on 
academic or non-academic matter). That teachers at high school level 
in Indian situation rarely address such aspects tlirough questions is 

evident from the data. 


As mentioned earlier, 467 questions, seeking an answer, were 
presented to high and low teacher expectation students at first hand. 
Type and level relalcd information about these qneslion.s was coded 
in the classroom observalion situation. However, in addition m .lte.se 
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questions (public response opportunities), more response 
opportunities were directed to or availed by these two groups of 
students. Thus, there were publicly asked questions presented to 
students other than high or low teacher expectation students at first 
hand and later redirected to one or more of them. Then there were 
questions, which were directed to one of these students at first and 
then redirected to another high or low expectation student(s). Further, 
there were some “new” questions presented as Sustainment of 
response opportunity to a high or low or other student at first and 
later redirected to another high or low expectation student. High and 
low teacher expectation students answered these additional questions 
and feedback from teachers was received. A total of 821 occasions of 
answering different publicly presented questions (including presented 
and/or availed at first hand and questions presented and/or availed 
through redirection) were recorded in the classrooms obsen'ed. A 
comparison of answers provided and feedback received by high and 
low teacher expectation students during classroom interaction 
provides further insights on the aspect of teacher expectation 
communication. 


Table-55 presents the pattern of answering questions adopted by 
high and low teacher expectation students. 
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T.bl.-5Sj Pbr„,„ diar,|„„i,„ .r A.„„„ 


Group of student 

X 

Interaction Vwinbk 

Hifth Tvadwr 

Expaclatinn 

Students 

Low Teacher 

Expectation 

Students 

Total 

Correct Answer 

313 (7.'5.6) 

101 (24,4) 

414 (100.0) 

Partially Correct 

Answer 

71 (62.8) 

42 (37.2) 

113 (100.0) 

liiconect Answer 

53 (61.6) 

33 (38.4) 

86 (100.0) 

Don't know Answer 

25 (67.6) 

12 (32,4) 

37 (100.0) 

No response 

100 (58.5) 

71 (41.5) 

171 (100.0) 


‘Figures in Ihe parentheses are percentages 


'rable-55 shows that out of 414 occasions when correct answers 
were provided by the two groups of students, at about 76% occasion 
it were high teacher expectation students who gave the answer. At 
113 occasions partially correct answers, i.e. answers that were correct 
but not what the teacher was looking for, were provided, Herein also, 
it were the high teacher expectation students who were more in 
numbers (approx. 63%) than low teacher expectation students 
(approx. 37%) were. This pattern indicates that whenever such a 
response opportunity is directed to or availed by a high teacher 
expectation student, there were higher chances of the answer being 
correct or part correct. In other words, it could be stated that teachers 
might rely more on liigh teacher expectation students, as compared to 
low teacher expectation students, for eliciting correct or part correct 
answers. 


Table-55 also shows that more often high teacher expectation 
siLidenls provided in correct answers (approx. 62%) don't know 




answers (68%) approx.) and no response category of answer (approx. 
59%). The pattern of receiving correct answers more often from high 
expectation students may act as a strong behavioral feedback to 
teachers who hold positive expectations towards them. Continued 
over time, such a pattern may set in a chain of events in which 
teachers view some students as holding high potential and find that in 
classrooms these students actually exhibit what they (teachers) 
intitutively believed. In the case of present study, high expectation 
students nominated by teachers were actually found to be better in 
intelligence, adjustment, self concept and previous achievement, and 
may be due to these better educational potentialities they were able to 
answer questions correctly more often. Nonetheless, the tendency to 
provide correct answers more often may act as a sustaining force for 
teacher expectations and consequent behaviors. 


The feedback provided by teachers in the context of answers 
given by students is another aspect, which clarifies the 
communicative pattern of teacher expectations. Since teacher 
behaviors in classrooms has been proposed to communicate 
expectations held by teachers and many studies have reported 
findings supporting this proposition, it is logical to presume that 
positive feedback in relation to answers given by students will be 
provided more often to high expectation students than to low 
expectation students. Observational data of present study were 
analyzed to explore this aspect. Table-56 presents the frequency of 
various feedback behaviors shown by teachers towards answers given 

by the two groups of students. 




Tablc-56 : Percent frequency 
Students* 


distribution of Feedback 


given to High and Low Teacher Expectation 


Group of student 

X 

Interaction I'ariohle 

High Teacher 

Expectation 

Students 

Low Teacher 
Expectation 

Students 

Tata! 

Praise 

21 (95..S) 

1 (4,5) 

22 (100.0) 

Affirmalioii 

210(75.5) 

68 (24.5) 

278 (100.0) 

Summary 

1 

23 (74.2) 

8 (25.8) 

31 (100.0) 

No Feedback 

72 (51.1) 

69 (48.9) 

141 (lOQ.O) 

Negation 

5 (41.7) 

7 (58.3) 

12 (100.0) 

Criticism 

7 (25.9) 

20 (74.1) 

27 (100.0) 

Process Feedback 

9 (8I,«) 

2 (18.2) 

11 (100.0) 

Gives Answer 

76 (75.2) 

25 (24.8) 

101 (100.0) 

Asks Other 

136 (70.5) 

57 (29.5) 

193 (100.0) 

Call Out 

:_it_ 

3 (60.0) 

2 (40,0) 

5 (100.0) 


’Figures in parentheses are percentages 


It is evident from taI)le-56 that the frequency of positive 
feedback behaviors like praise, affirmation and summarization of 
answers given were relatively higher in the case of high expectation 
students as compared to in the case of low expectation students. The 
frequency of adopting “no feedback” behavior was more or less equal 
in the case of both the groups. Negation and criticism feedback 
behaviors were found to be adopted by teachers more often with low 
expectation students than with high expectation students. Feedback 
behaviors like “process feedback”(implying tliat the teacher not only 
gives the correct answer but also elaborates the processes involved in 
deiiving llie correct answer),“giving answer’Ximplying that the 
teacher merely gives the correct answer), and asking other (asking 




some other student) were also more frequently adopted by teachers 
with high teacher expectation students than with low teacher 
expectation students. This pattern of absolute frequencies suggests 
that teachers in general tended to adopt positive feedback behaviors 
(praise, affirmation, summary) in response to answers provided by 
high expectation students relatively more frequently. 


It should be noted that praise, affirmation and summarization 
feedback behaviors are associated with correct answers provided by 
students. A more meaningful comparison of teachers’ feedback 
behaviors across high and low expectation students thus needs to 
consider the frequency of correct answer provided by two groups of 
students. To this end in view the ratios of praise, affirmation and 
summarization behaviors to total of correct answers provided were 
derived. It was found that the ratio of praise to total number of 
correct answers was higher in the case of high expectation students 
(i.e., 21/313 = 0.07) as compared to the ratio in the case of low 
expectation students (i.e. 1/101 = 0.01). These ratios indicate that 
though teachers very rarely adopted praise as a feedback behavior in 
response to correct answers, but on the rare occasions when they 
adopted this behavior it was more likely to be in response to the 
correct answer given by high expectation students. 


Affirmation feedback behavior relative to the number of correct 
answers provided by high and low expectation students tended to be 
equal: the ratio between frequency of affirmation to number of 
correct answers provided was 0.67 in the case of high teacher 
expectation students and also 0.67 in the case of low teacher 
expectation students. Thus, correct answers provided by high and low 




teachers affirmed expectation students with more or less equal 
frequency. Affirmation as a feedback behavior seems to be more 
prevalent as compared to praise and summarization. 
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Summarization, which implies teacher’s going beyond 
affirmation and trying to summarize the answer given by student, 
was adopted with almost equal frequency as ratio between this 
feedback behavior and total number of correct answers given was 
found to be more or less equal. 


No feedback behavior of teachers is not directly related with the 
quality of answers given by the students. A teacher may provide no 
feedback no matter the answer given is correct, part correct, 
incon-ect, don’t know or know response. Thus, in order to compare 
the relative frequency of adopting no feedback behavior by teachers 
with the two groups of students, total number of answers given by 
students was considered. Five hundred and sixty-two occasions of 
providing answers were associated rvith high teacher expectation 
students and on 259 occasions answers were provided by low teacher 
expectation students. The ratio betw'een occasions of no feedback on 
the part of teachers and the total number of answers provided was 
found to be 0.13 (i.e. 72/562) in the case of high teacher expectation 
studenLs while it was 021 (69/259) in the case of low teacher 
expectation students. These ratios reveal that as compared to high 
expectation students, more often no feedback was provided in 
relation to answers given by low-expectation students. 
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Negation and criticism feedback behaviors are more likely to be 
associated with partially correct or incorrect answers of students. 
Relative frequency of negation and criticism were thus derived 
through dividing frequencies of negation and criticism with total of 
partially correct and incorrect answers given by tlie two groups of 
students. It was found that the ratio of negation to total frequency of 
part-correct and incorrect answers was higher in the case of low 
teacher expectation students (7/75= 0.09) as compared with high 
teacher expectation students (5/124=0.04), indicating that relatively 
more often partially correct or incorrect answers given by low 
expectation students were negated by teachers. The ratio of criticism 
feedback behavior to total frequency of part correct and incorrect 
answers was found to be 0.06 (i.e. 7/124) in the case of high teacher 
expectation students and 0.29 (i.e. 20/75) in the case of low teacher 
expectation students. More frequent criticism per incidence of part 
correct or incorrect answer was found to be adhered by teachers with 
low teacher expectation students. Low values of these ratios indicate 
that negation and criticism feedback behaviors are as such low in 
frequency, but then whenever these occurred in response to part 
correct or inconect answers given by students, low teacher 
expectation students are more likely to be the targets of these 

behaviors. 


Partially correct or incorrect answers given by students may be 
tackled by teachers in other ways as well. They may provide process 
feedback, give answer, ask other student or some oto student may 
call out the answer. Process feedback, giving answer, askmg other 
student or some other s,udent(s) calhng on. an answer may occur ,n 
situations when students reply as don’t know or provide no response. 
In order to compute the relative fmquency of prov.dtng process 




feedback, giving answer, asking other student or some other 
student(s) calling out the answer, we need to consider lire total 
Irequency of partially correct answers, incorrect answers, don’t know 
answers and no response situations. A total of 249 such occasions 
were recorded with high teacher expectation students, while with low 
teacher expectation students this total frequency was 158. The ratio 
between providing process feedback and total of part correct, 
incorrect, don’t know and no response was found to be 0.04 (i.e. 
4/249) in the case of high teacher expectation students, while it was 
0.01 (i.e. 2/158) in the case of low teacher expectation students. On 
more occasions process. feedback, involving elaboration of the 
cognitive and behavioral processes involved in deriving the correct 
answer, was thus found to be provided to high teacher expectation 
students. 


The ratio between frequency of giving answer to total frequency 
of part correct, incorrect, don't know and no response answers by 
students was also high higher in the case of high expectation students 
(i.e. 76/249=0.31) than in the case of low teacher expectation 
students (i.e. 25/158 = 0.16). Similarly, redirection of question 
(asking other student) was also adhered more often while dealing 
with high teacher expectation students (ratio between frequency of 
asking other to total frequency of part correct, incomect, don’t know 
and no response situation = 136/249 =0.55) than while dealing with 
low teacher expectation .students (the same ratio= 57/158 =0.36). It is 
thus apparent that relatively more often teachers tended to deal with 
part correct, incorrect, don’t know and know response answers of 
high teacher expectation students through giving answers, providing 
process feedback or asking other student, while such feedback 




behaviors were relatively less frequently adopted towards low 
expectation students. 
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It is also important to note that the ratio between calling out the 
answer and total frequency of part correct, incoirect, don’t know and 
no response answers was more or less equal (0.01) in the case of both 
high and low teacher expectation students, indicating that despite 
being low in tendency to call out answers of questions that were 
earlier answered either part correctly, incorrectly, with don’t know or 
with no response at al. Was same among high and low expectation 
students. 


Another aspect of response opportunity provided as questions to 
particular student was teacher’s effort to sustain this opportunity for 
the student. In other words, through sustainment teacher put 
additional pressure on the student in order to derive answer to the 
question. Four behaviors pertaining to sustainment of question- 
related response opportunity were coded. These included repetition 
of the question for Uie particular student, simplifying question 
through rephrasing or through providing clue to derive answer, 
asking a new question which may be closely related with the first 
question but requires a different answer, and asking student to 
expand or improve the incomplete or vague answer given for the 
question asked. A total of 260 occasions of sustaining the qu^:“ 


ion 


based response opportunities were 


recorded during observation of 


dassrooms. It was found tl.at repetition of quest,on asked from tg 
and low teacher expeCation students was exhibited 54 times (21 /• of 
total sustainment occasions). Of these 54 occasions, queshons were 
repeated at 36 occasions (approx. 67% of 54) when the stu 
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belonged to high teacher expectation student, while repetition of tlic 
question was adopted only on 18 occasions (approx. 33% of 54) 
when the student belonged to low teacher expectation group. A 
tendency to more frequently repeat the question for high expectation 
students was thus found to exist among teachers. 


Sustainment of response opportunity through rephrasing the 
question or through providing clue was also found to be more 
frequently adopted by teacher with high expectation students (47 of 
70 occasions i.e. 67% occasions) than with low teacher expectation 
students (only 23 of 70, i.e. approx. 33% occasions). Teachers thus 
tried more to elicit correct answers from students towards whom they 
held high expectations than from students towai’ds whom low 
expectations w'ere held. 


The sustainment of public response opportunity, in the situation 
when the first question remains unanswered or was answered 
incorrectly, through asking a new question requiring a new answer 
v/as adopted with high and low expectation students at 79 occasions, 
approximately 54% occasions were associated with high teacher 
expectation students and only at 46% occasions low teacher 
expectation students were involved. Thus, not only teachers tended to 
repeat questions more often for high expectation students and/or 
rephrased or provided clues to the answ'er, they also provided moie 
response opportunities in the shape of new questions to these 


students. 
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The general finding that seems to emerge from analysis of public 
response opportunities made available or availed by students in the 
classrooms observed, is that teachers provide more reading turns to 
high expectation students, address more direct and open questions to 
them, while slightly more of discipline questions are addressed to 
low expectation students; more of simpler choice questions are asked 
from low expectation students, while questions eliciting one word or 
short phrase answers (product questions) and questions requiring 
explanation of the processes involved are asked more often from 
high expectation students; more questions are asked from high 
expectation students, who in turn provide more of the correct 
answers; teacher feedback behaviors like praise, summary, giving 
answer and asking other student(s) are frequent with high teacher 
expectation students in contrast to low teacher expectation students 
with whom negation and criticism is more frequent; and 
sustainmeitt of response opportunities through repetition, replirasing, 
new question and expansion is more fi-equent with high expectation 
students. On the basis of tins pattern of interaction between teachers 
and high and low teacher expectation students, it can be concluded 
that differential treatment is meted out by teachers towards the twe 
groups and generally more positive, leaming-facilitative behavi^ 
are adopted by teachers towards high teacher expectation students. 


Response opportunities, student initiated questions and reading 
turns oonstitute one aspect of teacher-student interaction in the 
classroom. Student questions, reading turns and resp 

opportunities occur between teacher - and. -particular studen 

I- 1 1 niffprent from such interactions are 

public setting of the classroom. Di 

interactions that occur when teacher deals privately with one student 
inside the classroom "ahout the matters idiosyncratic to him or her 
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lather than publicly about the material meant for the group or class as 
a whole” (Good and Brophy, 1994). Good and Brophy have termed 
such teacher-student contacts as dyadic and classified these into work 
related, procedural and behavioral. Further, these are grouped into 
teacher initiated (teacher afforded) or student initiated (student 
created). Dyadic interactions reveal the personal dimension of 
teacher behavior towards specific students in the classroom. It 


should, however, be kept in mind that in classrooms observed (which 
also typically represent the general scenario in Indian context), where 
teaching tend to be primarily teacher dominated lecture activity, with 
an emphasis on coverage of prescribed course material in a short time 
frame, coupled with factors like large class size, lack of 
infiastructural facilities, low level of enthusiasm; a very low 


occurrence of such dyadic contacts in the classroom may be 
anticipated. This anticipation proved true when a very few high and 
low teacher expectation students - created work-related (n=5) and no 
procedural (created by high and low expectation students) were 


recorded. Even the frequency of teacher afforded work related 
(n=23), behavioral (n=I3) and procedural (n=6) contacts recorded in 
the classrooms observed (n=I7 at two occasions) turned out to be 
quite low. But despite this general low frequency of private-dyadic 
contacts in classroom settings, it was foimd that teachers tended to 
interact with high and low teacher expectation students in 
significantly different manner. 


Five occasions of student-created work-related contacts were 
observed. It is worth noting that high teacher expectation students 
initiated all these contacts and low teacher expcciation students 
initiated no such contact. It was also interesting to find that while in 
one of these five occasions the quality of teacher feedback in 




response to student initiated contact could not be recorded (due to 
inaudibility of the feedback provided), on four such occasions (80%) 
praise in audible terms was exhibited by teachers. It should be 
recalled that work related contacts include contacts that are related 
with student’s completion of seatwork or homework assignment etc. 

It is obvious that high teacher expectation students are more likely to 
initiate such contacts and have more chances of being praised by 
teachers. On the contrary, low teacher expectation students rarely, or 
may be never, initiate such contacts and remain devoid of any such 
positive feedback. This finding should be read with the finding 
obtained earlier that pertained to comparison of high and low teacher 
expectation students’ self-rated frequency of receiving scolding from 
teachers: more of low expectation students felt being occasionally 
scolded by teachers (approx. 76% of 85 of them) as compared to high 
expectation students (approx. 49% of 85 of them). More frequently 
fearful of receiving scolding from teachers, low expectation students 
seem to be reluctant to initiate work related contacts with their 

teachers. 


No studool otoated procedural contacts was recorded in the 
classrooms observed under the study. This fact seems to reflect two 
aspects of teaching in our classrooms. Firstly, it seems to be a 
reflection of the dominance of teacher in undertaking classroom 
proceedings. Procedural contacts include interactions that cmr no. be 
coded as relaKd to work and which are initiated on the basts o 
immedtate needs of the students, e.g, seeking permisston, request,ng 
something. reporUng-bflorumflon. seeking heip ^ ^ 

pointed out eariier. in a teacher dominated lecture mode of teachm 
particularly in overcrowded clasarooms, sludenls may 
away from initiating such contaois. Secondiy. presence of outs.dc 




persons (observei) in the classroom may have contributed towards 
this lack of initiating procedural contacts among students, who might 
have felt that initiating such contacts would disrupt the ongoing 
leaching process and may displease the teacher. 


Tltough the overall incidence was quite low, work related dyadic 
contacts were initiated by teachers relatively more frequently. A total 
of 23 such teacher afforded contacts with high and low teacher 
expectation students were recorded. Distribution of this teacher - 
afforded, work- related contacts vis-a-vis the quality of the teaclier 
feedback provided is presented in table-57. 


Tablc-57 : Percent frequency of Dyadic Tcaclicr-Affordcd Work-related contacts with High and Low 
Teacher Expectation Students* 


Group of student 

X 

Interaction Variable 

High Teacher 

Expectation 

Students 

Low Teacher 
Expectation 

Students 

Total 

Praise 

1 4 (100.0) 

1 

0 (0.0) 

4 (100,0) 

Process Feedback 

4 (100.0) 

0 (0.0) 

4 (100.0) 

Feedback 

2 (100.0) 

0 (0,0) 

2 (100.0) 

Criticism 

7 (77.8) 

2 (22.2) 

9 (100.0) 

Don’t Know 

2 (50.0) 

2 (50.0) 

4 (100,0) 


’Figures in parentheses are percentages 


It is apparent from table-57 that of the 23 teacher afforded, work 
related contacts, 19 (approx. 83%) were with high teacher 
expectation students. Only on 4 occasions (i.e. approx. 17% 
occasions) teacher - afforded work-contacts with low teacher 






expectation students. Work- related teacher- afforded contacts that 
accompanied with praise, process feedback or simple feedback 
occurred with high teacher expectation students. Criticism was also 
provided to high teacher expectation students more frequently in the 
teacher afforded dyadic setting. This pattern indicates that teachers 
tend to initiate work contacts largely with students for whom they 
hold high expectations and often feedback or criticism accompanies 
these contacts on work. Such teacher-initiated feedback in more 
personal dyadic situations is conspicuously not available to low 
teacher expectation students. That teachers tend to differentiate 
between high and low teacher expectation students on this account is 
clearly revealed by the observational data. 


Differential dyadic interaction pattern was also recorded in 
relation to teacher afforded dyadic behavioral contacts. Behavioral 
contacts imply that teacher makes some comment on the student s 
classroom behavior, which can be classified as praise, warning or 
criticism, Tablc-58 shows that teachers during observations initiated 
a total of 13 behavioral contacts, with high and low teacher 
expectation students. The distribution presented in table-58 shows 
that almost all (appnt.92%) of thess contacts were with low teacher 
expectation students: seven (approx. 54%) of these were warrungs 
issued by teachers in relation to classroom behavior of these students, 
while on six occasions (approx. 46%) the low teacher expectation 
students were criticized. Thus, there seems to be a tendency on the 
part of teachers to comment negatively on the classroom behavor of 

low expectation students. 




.. .„„ ... 


Group oj sluck’itl 

X 

Inleniclion 1 'anahir 

High Teacher 

Expecuilion 

SliiJenIs 

Low Teacher 

Expectation 

Students 

Tola! 

I'laisc 

0 (0,0) 

0 (0.0) 

0 (0.0) 

Warnings 

1 (14.3) 

6 (85.7) 

7 (100.0) 

Criticism 

0 (0.0) 

6 (100.0) 

6 (100.0) 


♦Figures in parentlieses are percenlages 


Observaiion of dyadic leaclier afforded procedural contacts 
brought forth only 6 such occasions, half of which were initiated by 
teachers with each ot the tw'o groups of students under consideration. 
It seems that as lar as procedural contacts in dyadic settings are 
concerned, teacher tended to behave similarly towards high and low 
expectation students. 

Overall, the trend of findings indicate that teacher afforded 
personalistie (dyadic) contacts with high and low teacher expectation 
students qualitatively differed - more work related praise, process 
feedback, simple feedback and criticism was adopted while dealing 
personally with high teacher expectation students, while wanting and 
criticism related with classroom behavior was provided to low 
teacher expectation students. 

In the context of analysis of teacher behaviors towards high and 
low teacher expectation students and deriving conclusions thereof, 
one very important aspect needs to be kept in mind. High and low 
teacher expectation students in present study were identified through 
nominations obtained from teachers. Students nominated into these 
two groups were found to differ significantly in relation to 
intelligence, self-concept, adjustment, academic achievement 



motivation and previous academic achievesnent. This implies that 
teachers nominated students with highe! intelligence, better self 
concept and adjustment, higher academic achievement motivation 
and higher academic achievement marks in preceding grade into high 
expected end-of-the-term academic achievement group, and vice- 
versa, students lower in intelligence, poorer in self concept and 
adjustment and lower in academic achievement motivation and actual 
achievement in preceding grade were nominated in low expectation 
group. In other words, teachers tended to know about students’ 
inherent characteristics and they may be viewed as interacting with 
these students in the context of not only their expectations but also in 
the context of student’s inherent characteristics. Thus, in such a 
situation, to interpret the differential behavior of teachers solely as an 
effect of expectations towards students would not be justifiable. 
However, it may be noted that through their various differential 
behaviors across these two group of students, a tendency on the part 
of teachers to sustain, if not create in the sense implied in self- 
fulfilling hypothesis, the already existing differences between 
students is discemable. 


Analysis of Student Outcomes in the Context of Teacher’s 
Expectations 


The most important question pertaining to teacher expectation 
cycle is do teachers create a differential in various student-related 
outcomes over the school year due to differential expectations held 
by them towards various students. Experimental testing of this cause- 
effect linkage has been a focus of studies undertaken by a number of 
investigators. In a number of these investigations, expectations were. 
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induced by experimenters tlirough supplying controlled information 
(related witli academic polential/abilitv/test scorcs/potential for 
academic blooming etc.) about students. Post- test, carried out at the 
end of expeiimental duration, was undertaken in relation to selected 
student outcomes (ability/ adjustment/ achievement etc.) and data 
weie analyzed in order to find out change (gain) due to experimental 
induction of expectations. Quite often, such experimental approach to 
test caiisc-cllect linkage was employed in settings other than actual 
classiooms (tutors, teacher-trainees, physical education instructors 
etc.), may be due to niore desirable but somewhat difficult 
conduction ol experiment in actual classrooms. Further, there also 
seems to be a difference in the experimentally induced expectations 
through use of controlled test data and the naturalistically developed 
expectations, developed among teachers through their own 
ob,scrvations during interactions with students in classrooms. 
Questions pertaining to acceptance of experimentally induced 
expectations by teachers have been raised and it has been argued that 
effects of experimentally induced expectations should be generalized 
to actual classrooms with caution as teachers in such classrooms are 
in constant touch with students and "see” students’ potential and 
behaviors themselves. Thus, while experimental studies in settings 
other than actual classrooms facilitate test of causal linkage more 
directly, findings obtained in natural classrooms with naturalistically 
developed expectations seem to be equally, if not more, important. 
The ideal solution lies in undertaking experiments in actual 
classrooms, though such experimentation besides being more 
difficult from the vie^vpoint of actual organization, has it own 
interpretative difficulties (West and Anderson, 1976). 

The present study differed from experimenfai approach in the 
.sense that no experimental induction of expectations towards spccilic 
students was undertaken. Teachers were asked to nominate students 
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into high and low expectation groups on the basis of there own 
observations/ opinions. Teachers were tlms free to make their own 
judgements on the basis of their observations of students. Care was, 
liowevcr, taken to allow as little time as possible for teachers to 
observe students when the new session commenced and nomination 
were taken. However, as it is apparent from findings presented in 
preceding sections, teachers nominated students in the two 
expectation groups in relation to certain student characteristics. They 
nominated intelligent, academically motivated, adjusted students, 
who were relatively low in age and better in self concept and 
achievement in preceding grade, in high teacher expectation group; 
while relatively less intelligent, less motivated, less adjusted students, 
who were relatively higher in age. had poorer self concept and 
achievement in preceding grade, were nominated in low teacher 


expectation group. Thus, from the very beginning, there were 
significant differences between the two groups of students and any 
difference that may or may not have arisen between the groups at the 
end of academic session could not be solely and directly attributed to 
be due to expectations held by teachers towards them. Thus, findings 
obtained through present study may not lend direct support to the 
causal linkage between teacher held expectations and student 
outcomes; on the other hand, only indirect existence and operation of 
such linkage may be indicated. Even such indirect test of teacher 
expectation effects in actual classrooms, with naturalistically 
developed expectations among teachers, is important as it not only 
provides insights for undertaking further work but also indicated 
towards some of the processes involved. 


In order to understand changes occurring among high and low 
teacher expectation students over the school year, mean and standard 
deviations on selected student outeomes were calculated. Taltle-59 
presents these means and SDs for the two groups. 




Tiil)lc-59 : Mean and Standard Dcvialion Values on different variables scored by Hi^li and Low 
Teacber Expectation Students at (he Begiiminfi and End of (he Acadcniic Session* 


s. 

N. 

Student Vnrinblcs 

Group of Students 1 

1 ligli Teacher Expcciaiion 
Sludenls 

Low Teacher Expeelalior 

SludenUs 

Beginning of 
the Session 

End of the 
Session 

Beginning of 
ihe Session 

End of the 

Session 

1.0 

Adjiisimcnt 

1.1 Emotional 

1.2 Social 

1.3 Educational 

1.4 Total 

I. 52 (1,45) 
7.09(2.30) 

2.86 (2,10) 

II. 47(4.07) 

1.32(1,23) 

6.13(1.94) 

2.02(1,53) 

9.47 (3.52) 

2.65(2,20) 

6.89(2,28) 

3.75 (2,49) 
13.29(5.10) 

I. 91 (1.56) 
6.62(1.99) 

3.05 (2.34) 

II, 58(4.80) 

2,0 

Academic Anxiety 

10.27(3.33) 

9.79 (3.00) 

10.25(3.23) 

9.20 (3.02) 

3.0 

Self Concept 
3.lltealtb &Phy. 
3.2Tempci'anient. 
3.3Academic Stai. 
3.4lnlcll. Abilities 
3,5Habils & Behv. 

3.6Emo.Tendency 
3,7Mental Health 
3,8SES 

3,9Total 

4.00(1,17) 

4,32 (0,80) 

6.45 (1,30) 
5.06(1.18) 
4.44(0.71) 
3.85(1.15) 

5.78 (0.94) 

4.21 (0,80) 
38.09(4,57) 

4.28(1.02) 

4.33 (0.89) 
6.70(1.13) 
5,18(1.24) 
4.62 (0.67) 
3.88(0.91) 
5.59(1.18) 

4.53 (0.87) 
39.12(4.83) 

3.91 (1.28) 
3.74(1.03) 
6.27(1.26) 
4.73(1.31) 
4.07(0.91) 
3.35(1.19) 
5.14(1.38) 

3,84 (1.04) 
35.05(5.29) 

4.20(1.12) 

3.85(1,10) 

6.29 (1,34) 

4.73 (1.32) 

4.65 (0,65) 

3.84 (0,92) 

5.28 (1.22) 
4.19(1.06) 
37.02(6.27) 

4,0 

Study Involvement 

59,76(4.97) 

59.27(4.02) 

60.28(6.68) 

59.60(4.76) 

5.0 

Intelligence 

94.88(20,53) 

104.47(20.09) 

77,45(17.85) 

89.11(18.56) 

6.0 

Academic Aclt. 
Motivation 

27.28(4.45) 

30.05(2.5.0) 

24.52(5.67) 

27.88(3.39) 

7.0 

Academic Ach. 
Perception 

)43.64(18.15) 

148.36(19.72") 

138.32(20.54) 

144,66(18.40) 

u 


54.91(10.88) 

45.91(8.20) 

46.57(8.32) 

36.92(6.51) 


^Figures in the parentheses arc SDs 


Mean scores of high expeclation sludents on a particular 
outcome variable at the two occasions (beginning of session and end 
of session) were compared with each other through employing 1-tesl 
for correlated samples. Similar comparisons were undertaken for low 
teacher expectation students, 'fliese comparisons revealed the 
changes tliat occurred within these two group.s over the school year. 
Tablc-GO present’s findings obtained in (his context. However, in 
order to compare changes that occurred in occulted in the two groups 
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with each other, gain scores (i.e. score obtained by an individual 
student at the end of the session minus score obtamed by the smne 
student at the beginning of the session) were used and compared 
tlirough one way ANOVA. Table-6i presents the findings. 

Tnblc-60: Comparison of Means on Different Variables of High and Low Teacher Exnectalion 
Slndcnls at the Beginning and End of School Session* 


s, 


Group of Students 1 

N. 

Student Variables 

High Teaclier Expectation Students 

Low Teacher Expectation 







Students 





r 

t 

df 

S(O.OS) 

r 

t 

df 

S(0.05) 

1,0 

Adjusuncnl 










1.2 Emotional 

0.60 

1,52 

84 

NS 

0.31 

3.01 

84 

S(B>E) 


1.2 Social 

0.38 

3.73 

84 

S(B>E) 

0.19 

0.91 

84 

NS 


1,3 Educational 

0,42 

3.82 

84 

S (B>E) 

0.40 

2.45 

84 

S {B>E) 


\A Total 

0,55 

5.07 

84 

S (B>E) 

0.37 

2.86 

84 

S (B>E) 

2,0 

Academic Anxiety 

0.57 

1,50 

84 

NS 

0,34 

2.69 

84 

S (B>E) 

3.0 

Self Concept 

3,1 Health &Pliy, 

0,40 

2,17 

84 

S (B>E) 

0.30 

1,91 

84 

NS 


3,2Tcmperniiicnl, 

0.27 

o.n 

84 

NS 

0,37 

0,82 

84 

NS 


3,3Acadciiiic Stat. 

0.28 

1,63 

84 

NS 

0,27 

0,14 

84 

NS 


3,41mcll. Abililies 

0.15 

0,69 

84 

NS 

0,19 

0,00 

84 

NS 


3,5Habits & Bchv, 

0,05 

1,81 

84 

NS 

0.35 


84 

S(B<E) 


3.6Eiuo,Tendcncy 

0.39 

0.28 

84 

NS 

0,22 


84 

S(B<E) 


3.7Mental Health 

0.18 

1.27 

84 

NS 

0.32 

0,85 

84 

NS 


3.8SES 

0,33 

3,03 

84 

S {B<E) 

0,23 

2,49 

84 

S (B<E) 


3,9Total 




NS 

0.53 

3.22 

84 

S(B<E) 

4.0 

Study Involvement 




NS 

0.39 

0.96 

84 

NS 

i 


0.84 





7.53 

84 

S(B<;e) 

6.0 

Academic Ach. 
Motivation 

0.15 

0.61 

84 


m 


84 

S(B<E) 

7.0 

Academic Acli. 
Perception 

0,36 




0.32 

2.57 

84 

S(B<E) 

i 

Achievement (% of 
Marks) 



■ 

S(B>E) 

0.31 

10.07 

84 

S(B>E) 


*B= Mean score at the Beginning of school session 
E= Mean score at the End of school session 


























TabIc-61 : Comparison of Observed Gain on different Variables betiveen High and Low Teaclier 
Expectation Students* 


s. 

Student Variable 


Group of Students 


“I 

F Value 

Eta 1 

Direct 

N. 


High Teacher 

Expectation Students 

l.ow Teacher 

Expectation Students 

(Sig. At 

0.05 level) 

■ 

ion of 
Differ 

ence 




HI 

n 

Mean 

SD 

n 




i 

Adjustniert 

1.1 Emotional 

(-)0.20 

1.21 

85 

(-)0.74 

2,27 

85 

3.74 (NS) 

m 

m 

■ 

1.2 Social 

(-)0,96 

2.38 

85 

(-)0.27 

2,74 

85 

3.11 (NS) 



■ 

1,3 Educational 

[-)0.84 

2.02 

85 

(-)0.71 

2.65 

85 

[MMIgiaiM 



■ 

1.4 Total 

(-)2.00 

3.64 

85 

(-)1.72 

5,54 

85 

1^9 



2,0 

Academic Anxiety 

(-)0.48 

2,96 

85 

(-)1.05 

3.59 

85 

1.25 (NS) 

0.01 

" 

3.0 

Self Concept 
3.1Heallli &Pliy. 

0.28 

1.20 

85 

0.29 

1.42 

85 

0.003(NS) 

0,00 

- 


j.2Tcmperament. 

0.01 

1.03 

85 

0.11 

1.20 

85 

0.30 (NS) 

0.00 



3.3Academic Stat. 

0.26 

1,47 

85 

0.02 

I..57 

85 

1.02 (NS) 

0.01 



3.41nten, Abilities 

0.12 

i.58 

85 

0.00 

1.68 

85 

0.22 (NS) 

0.00 



3.5Habits &. Bchv, 

0.19 

0,96 

85 

0.58 

0.92 

85 

7.28 (S) 

0.04 

L>l't 


3.6Emo.Teiidencv 

0.04 

1.15 

85 

0.48 

1,34 

85 

5.44 (S) 

0.03 

L>H 


3.7Mental Health 

(-)0.I9 

!.37 

85 

0,!4 

1.53 

85 

2,19 (NS) 

O.Oi 

* 


3.8SES 

0.32 

0,97 

85 

0,35 

1,31 

85 

0.04 (NS) 

0,00 

- 


3.9Total 

1.02 

5.04 

85 

1.98 

5.66 

85 

1.34 (NS) 

0.01 


AO 

Study Involvement 



85 

(-)0.68 

6.52 

85 

0.04 (NS) 

U.Ul) 

■1 

5.0 

Intelligence 

9,59 



11.66 

14.27 



m 


6,0 

Academic Ach. 

2.76 

4.34 

85 

3.36 

5.30 

85 

0,65 (NS) 

0.00 

■ 


mmm 


n 




■ 

0.23 (NS) 

0.00 

■ 

8.0 

-- 

Previous 

(-)9.00 

9,23 

85 

(-)9.64 

5.83 

85 

0.21 (NS) 

0.00 



Achievement (% of 
Marks) 











♦L = Low Teacher Exp. Students 
H = High Teacher Exp. Students 


An observation in table-60 reveals that mean emotional 
adjustment score of high teacher expectation students was 1.52 at the 
beginning of academic session, while it was found to be 1.32 at the 
end of the session. Observation of table-6 1 reveals that this lowering 
in ntcan adjustment score (indicating betterment in emotional 
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adjustmein) was not statislicaliy signiricanl (0.05 level). In contrast, 
mean emotional adjustment score of low teacher adjustment students 
was 2.65 at the beginning of academic session and this went down to 
a statistically signiilcant lower mean of 1.91 at the end of academic 
session. Thus, there was an improvement in emotional adjustment 
status ol low teacher expectation students (note that lower scores on 
AISS wcie indicative of better adjustment). Improvement in 
emotional adjustment, though not statistically significant at 0.05 
level, also occurred among high teacher expectation students. 
Comparison ol gain in emotional adjustment of the two groups 
(tahle-61). however-, yielded non-significant F-value at 0.05 level. 
Thus, it may be stated that during the academic session low teacher 
expectation students improved in emotional adjustment in a 
significant nuinncr from their emotional adjustment at the beginning 
of school year, but their improvement was not significantly different 
from the improvement shown by high teacher expectation students 
(At 0.06 level, however, difference in gain in emotional adjustment 
attains slati.stical significance). These fii-rdings tend to show that no 
differential gain in emotional adjustment is associated with 
expectations held by teachers towards the two groups of students. 

Moan social adjustment score of high teacher expectation 
students was Ibuitcl to be 7.09 at the beginning of school year, while 
it was 6,13 at the end of school year (Table-59). The change in social 
adjustment score of high teacher expectation students from beginning 
to end of school year was statistically significant at 0.05 level (Table- 
60), indicating an improvement in social adjustment on their part. 
Slight but statistically non-significant lowering was also found 
among low teacher expectation students between this period (Mean a, 
beginning - 6.89; mean at end of session = 6.62). Gam in social 
adjustment of high teacher expectation students was; however, not 
significantly different from the gain in social adjustment ol 
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tcaclier expecUUion students (tablc-60). This revealed that gain in 
social adjustment was statistically similar between the groups of 
students nominated by teachers in high and low expectation groups. 

Mean score on educational adjustment, associated with high 
teacher expectation students, was 2.86 at the beginning of scliool 
year, while this mean lowered to 2.02 at the end of school year. This 
lowering in mean educational adjustment among high teacher 
expectation students was statistically significant at 0.05 level, 
indicating that over the school year an improvement in educational 
adjustment of high teacher expectation students have occurred. 
Statistically significant (at 0.05 level) improvement in educational 
adjustment was also found to have occurred among low teacher 
expectation students as w'ell This was indicated by a lowering in 
mean score from beginning of school year (m= 3.75) to end of school 
year (m= 3.05) among them (table-59 and 60). Comparison of gain 
scores (tablc-60) revealed that improvement (gain) between the two 
groups was similar. These findings indicate that differential 
expectations held by teachers were not associated with differential 
gains in educational adjustment of high and low expectation students. 

Findings presented in table- 59,60 and 61 also reveal that though 
both Wgb and low (eachcr cxpectalion groups of students exhibited a 
chanee (improvement) in overall adjustment from begmnrng to end 
of school year (as indicated by lowering in respective mean scores) 
there was no differential change between the groups. The general 
finding that seems to emerge front analysis of adjustment scores ol 
high and low teacher expectation students is that adjustment of 
students (i.e. total adjustment as well as adjustment tn emo.tonal. 
social and educational dimensions) remains unassoca.ed w.th ihe 
expectations held by teachers towards students. 
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Table 59 also picsents mean scores on academic anxiety 
associated wjtli high and low teacher expectation students at the 
beginning and end of school year. These means were 10.27 and 10.25 
among high and low teacher expectation students respectively at the 
beginning oi school year, while respective means at the end of school 
yeai weie 9.79 and 9.20. Higher scores at the beginning of school 
yeat in both the groups may be indicative acadeniic anxiety that these 
students might have experienced on entering a new grade, placing 
new demands before them. This initial anxiety seems to have lowered 
at the end of school year among both the groups. However, this 
lowering was not statistically significant among high teacher 
expectation students, indicating that more or less same level of 
academic anxiety was maintained among them (Tab\e-60). On the 
other hand, lowering in academic anxiety mean score from beginning 
(m=l0.25) to end of school year (m=9.20) was statistically 
significant among low teacher expectation students. Comparison of 
changes in academic anxiety between high and ,low teacher 
expectation students, however, was not found to be significantly 
different (0.05 level). These findings indicate that though lowering in 
academic anxiety among low teacher expectation students from their 
academic anxiety at the beginning of school year have occurred, the 
changes in both high and low teacher expectation groups (gains) were 
more or less similar. Differential teacher expectations, thus, do not 
seem to be associated with differential change in academic anxiety 
among high and low teacher expectation students. 

Self Concept of high and low teacher expectation students was 
measured in terms of self concept pertaining to health and physique, 
temperamental qualities, academic status, intellectual status, habits 
and behavior, emotional tendencies, mental health and socio¬ 
economic status. In addition, total self-concept score of students was 
derived through adding sclf-conccpt scores in different dimension.s. 
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Table-59 presents mean scores obtained by students in different 
dimensions as well as on total self-concepi. It was found that means 
on self concept related with health and physique were 4.00 and 3.91 
among high and low teacher expectation students at the beginning of 
school year. An increase in these means was observed in both the 
groups at the end of school year - high and low teacher expectation 
students respectively registering means equal to 4.28 and 4.20. Table- 
60 reveals that this increase in means from beginning to end of 
school year was not significant (at 0.05 level) among low teacher 
expectation students, while it was significant among students 
nominated in high teacher expectation group. However, it should be 
noted that this comparison of means obtained by the same group at 
two occasions (beginning and end of session) does no tell us about 
relative change (increase) in the two groups. A change, (increase) 
whether statistically significant or not at a specific level (0.05), have 
occurred in both the groups and our focus of attention was that 
whether or not changes in the two groups differed. Comparison of 
gain scores was carried out to analyze this aspect and it was revealed 
that there was no differential gain in health and physique related self 
concept of high and low teacher expectation students over the school 


year. 

Noii-signiflcant change in means on self concept related with 
temperamental qualities, academic status, intellectual qualities and 
mental health over the school year were noted withrn both high and 
low teacher expectation groups of students (ref. Table-59 and 60). 
Comparison of gains scores of h.gh and low teacher expectatton 

students also revealed no signiftcant differential gains on these se f- 

. Evidently these findings suggest that 

concept-related dimensions. Eviden y, 

. , („Urxn<; are not associated with 

teacher held differential expectations ate 

ir nertaining to temperamental quahUeb, 

differential gain in sell concept pe B 




academic status, intellectual qualities and mental health aniong high 
and low teacher expectation students. 
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Findings pertaining to self-concept related with socio-economic 
status revealed that both high and low teacher expectation students 
exhibited a significant increase in the related means obtained at the 
beginning of school year. Thus, among high teacher expectation 
students this mean increased from 4.21 at the beginning of school 
year to 4.53 at the end of school year, while among low teacher 
expectation students it increased from 3.84 at the beginning of school 
year to 4.19 at the end of school year. These results indicate that over 
the school year a significant change (increase) in self-concept related 
with socio-economic status have occurred in both the groups. 
Comparison of gain scores between the two groups, however, 
resulted in a non-significant F-value (Table-61), showing that though 
SES related self concept improved in both groups, the improvement 
was not different between them. 


Findings obtained in relation to self concept related with habits 
and behavior and emotional tendencies were interesting in the sense 
that low teacher expectation students not only improved in tliese 
areas of self concept over the school year, their improvement (gain) 
was significantly higher than the improvement (gain) registered by 
high teacher expectation students. A look into table-59 reveals that 
mean score on self concept related with habits and behavior achieved 
by high teacher expectation students was 4.44 at the beginning of 
school year, and it increased to 4.62 at the end of school year. 
However, this increase among high teacher expectation students was 
not statistically significant at 0.05 level (table-60). It is also ev.ocnt 
from table-59 that low teacher expectation students attained a mean 
of 4 07 on this dimension of self concept a, the beginning ofschool 
year and that this mean increased to 4.65 at the end of school year m 
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a statistically signilicant manner (table-60). Thus, while insignificant 
increase wa.s observed among high teacher expectation students, tlie 
increase in habits and behavior related self-concept wa.s significant 
among low teacher expectation students. Comparison of gain scores 
on this dimension between high and low teacher expectation students 
(table-61) showed that the increase was significantly more among 
low teacher expectation students than among high teacher 
expectation students. These findings indicate an association between 
teacher held expectations towards students and theii gain in habits 
and behavior related self-concept of students over the school year. 

Similar findings were obtained in relation to self concept related 
to emotional tendencies. High teacher expectation students registered 
a mean of 3.85 on this dimension at the beginning of school year and 
this mean increa.scd insignificantly to 3.88 at the end of school year. 
On the other hand, the mean score registered by low teacher 
expectation students on self concept related to emotional tendencies 
at the beginning of school year was 3.35, which increased to 3.84 in a 
statistically significant (0.05 level) manner. Comparison of gain 
scores on this account between high and low teacher expectation 
students yielded a significant F-value, indicating that mean gam of 
low teacher expectation students was significantly higher tlian the 
mean gain of high teacher expectation students. 

Analysis of lolal self-concept in the context of teacher 
expectations is also presented in table-59. HiBh teacher expectation 
students scored a mean of 38.09 on total self concept at the bcBinning 
of school year and this mean increased to 39.12 at the end of school 
year. The correspondinE means scored by low teacher expecta.ron 
students were 35.05 at the beginnins of school year and 37.02 at the 
end of school year, showlnE a statistically siEnifieanl improvement tn 
the self concept amone low teacher expectation sluden.s over the 




school year. However, comparison of gain in total self concept 
between high and low teacher expectation students resulted in a noii- 
sigiiificant F-value, showing that as far as gain in total self concept is 
concerned, there was no significant difference between the two 
groups. 


In general, analysis of beginning and end of the term 
dimensional and total self concept scores of high and low teacher 
expectation students, as well as comparison of gain scores between 
the two groups, tend to indicate that teacher expectations towards 
students are not associated with differential gains in health and 
physique, temperamental qualities, academic status, intellectual 
qualities, mental health, socio-economic status related self concepts 
and the total self concept among high and low teacher expectation 
students. However, there seems to be an interaction between teacher 
held expectations and gains made by high and low expectation 
students in habits and behavior and emotional tendencies dimensions 
of self-concept. This broad finding, however, needed to be frrrthet 
verified through mote elaborate analysis, to be discussed laler. 


Analysis of study involvement in the context of teacher 
expectations (t.ble-59 to 61) reveaied that over the school year there 
were non-signifreant changes within high and low teacher 
expectation groups of studenls and that there was also no srgnrfioan. 
difference between high and low t^reher expectation students m 
tenns of gain over the school year in study involvement. On the other 
hand significant vwthin group ehanges were found ro occur rn both 
the groups in .emrs of inteiiigence, it was found that at the begtnnmg 
of school year hreh teacher expectation students scored a mean 

Liiigenceof,^.. Which ine,ea.dtoamea„ofi«Ta^ 

of school year. On the other hand, the mean mlclhgo,rce s 

low teacher expeerationsrndents a. the ..go) 
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school year was 77.45 and this mean increased to 89.11 at the end of 
school session. Increase in mean intelligence score of both the groups 
was statistically significant at 0.05 level (table-60), However, 
comparison of mean gain in intelligence between high and low 
teacher expectation students (table-61) revealed non-significant 
difference, indicating that increase in intelligence in the two groups 
was more or less similar. This comparison refutes the hypothesis of 
differential gain in intelligence associated with different expectations 
held by teachers. 

Increase in academic achievement motivation under tire 
influence of teacher expectations was also analyzed. It was found tirat 
mean academic achievement motivation associated with high teacher 
expectation students was 27.28 at the beginning of school year, while 
it increased to a mean of 30.05 at the end of the session. However, 
this increase among high teacher expectation students was not 
statistically significant (0.05 level). Low teacher expectation 
students, on the other hand, registered a mean academic- 
achievement -motivation score of 24.52 at the beginning of academic 
session and their motivation increased to a mean of 27.88 m a 
statistically significant manner. A comparison of gain in academic 
achievement motivation over the school year, however, revealed that 
though low teacher expectation students have shown a significant 
increase from their beginning-of-the-school-year status, the gams did 
not differ across the two groups. 

Changes in the academic achievement perception over the 
school year followed a pattern similar to changes in intelligence, i.e. 
both groups exhibiting significimt improvement over the school yeat 
but not dilfetine between themselves in term, of gains. A mean 
aeademie -achievement -perception score of 143.64 was found io he 
assooieted with high teacher expectation students a. .he beginning of 
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school year. This mean increased to 148.36 at the end of scliool year. 
The mean associated with low teacher expectation students at the 
beginning of school year was 138.32 and it increased to 144,66 at the 
end of school year. Increase in academic achievement perception 
within both the groups was significant. However, both the groups 
changed in more or less similar manner, as mean gain scores of the 
two groups were not found to differ significantly. 

Academic achievement, assessed in terms of percentage of 
marks obtained in preceding grade (class viii) and percentage of 
marks obtained at the end-of-the-session ammal examination (class 
ix), was also analyzed in this context. It was found that mean 
academic achievement (% of marks) obtained by high teacher 
expectation students in proceeding grade (class viii) was 54.91. 
These students obtained a mean academic achievement (% of marks) 
of 45,91 in the end of the session annual examination (class ix). 
There was a lowering in percentage of marks obtained by these 
students from the mmks obtained by these students in preceding 
grade. Low teacher expectation students showed a mean academic 
achievement of 46.57 in preceding grade (class viii), while their 
mean academic achievement in end of the present session annual 
examination was 36.92. A lowering in percentage of marks obtained 
by these students from the percentage of marks obtained in preceding 
grade was also present among these low teacher expectation students. 
This low'ering in academic achievement was found to be statistically 
significant in the case of both the groups of students. Comparison of 
gains (or decrease) between the two groups revealed non-significant 
differences. These findings suggest that a lowering in academic 
achievement level be experienced by students irrespective of the fact 
of their being members of two different groups based on teacher 
expectations and that this lowering was similar between the two 
groups As such these findings tend to reject the assumption that 




differential academic achievement is likely to be caused by 
differential expectations held by teachers towards various students. 


Findings presented in table-60, in general, show' that changes 
have occurred in high and low teacher expectation groups over the 
school year. Such changes were observed in relation to emotional 
adjustment of low teacher expectation group, social adjustment of 
high teacher expectation group, educational adjustment and total 
adjustment of both high and low teacher expectations groups; health 
and physique related self concept of high teacher expectation group, 
habits and behavior related as well as emotional tendencies related 
and total self concept of low teacher expectation group; intelligence, 
academic achievement perception and academic achievement of both 
high and low teacher expectation groups; and, in relation to 
academic achievement motivation among low teacher expectation 
group. However, comparison of gain scores between the groups 
revealed that difTerential gains were not present in relation to most of 
the variables considered: only gain in relation to habits and behavior 
related self concept and emotional tendencies related self concept 
were significantly more among low teacher expectation students. In 
this context, it should be noted that no differential gains were 
observed between the two groups on major variables like total 
adjustment, academic anxiety, total self concept, study involvement, 
intelligence, academic achievement motivation, academic 
achievement perception and academic achievement. The conclusion 
that could be easily drawn from the results presented in Uble-61 is 
that teacher held high and low expectations are not associated with 
any differential gain in mlation to these variables among h.^ imd 
low teacher expectation students. However, dertvatron o t is 
conelusion hom the findings p-esented in ,abie-61 would be 
erroneous because of the fact that comparison of scores o high an 
low teacher expectalion students at the beginning of school year (re , 
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Table-45) revealed significant differences between these groups in 
relation to variables like age, total adjustment, total self concept, 
intelligence, academic achievement motivation and academic 
achievement in preceding grade. Thus, it is apparent that when we 
compared gain scores of high and low teacher expectation students in 
the preceding analysis (table-61), we were comparing groups, that 
were different on some of the variables from the beginning. We were, 
for example, comparing a gain in total adjustment of (-) 2.00 (from 
beginning of session mean of 11.47 to end of the session mean of 
9.47) of high teacher expectation students with a mean gain in total 
adjustment of (-) 1.72 (from a beginning of the session mean of 
13.29 to end of the session mean of 11.58). This seems unjustifiable 
in the sense that though a gain of one unit in adjustment from say 15 
to 16 may be quantitatively equivalent to a gain of one unit in 
adjustment from say 25 to 26, qualitatively the initial difference m 
groups’ status raises question to the comparability of changes (gains). 
Hence, it seemed more appropriate to compare gains adjusted for 
initial differences between the groups. The technique of Analysis of 
Covariance, which appropriates the criterion measures for difference 

in selected related variables among individuals, is suitable for this 

* 

purpose 


■ of C.v„l.nce 

compared on selected criterion measures (Me c , T^icated to be robust with respect to violation 
O.T„ 1978; Ferguson. G.A. and Takane, Y., 19 ) ^^d regression co-efficient, particularly 

of inherent assumptions of normality and homog ty 5 „(,„ested in the contextof analysis of variance 
with equal and large subgroups. An additiona pee actually test the hypothesis at a specified level. 

b, M«N=„.r (1969) is.. 

He states that “ if the investigator wishes to ha . .^ j,g„ay-wislv to adopt asomewhatmore 

I error more often than his chosen level for ju 8’ ® . , provides a very safe base for claiming 

rigorous level; requiring a computed F to reac i . ^ j.,. the actual level of significance at 

significance at the 0.02 level”. In view of i , accept F to be significant at 0.05 level only 

which the obtained F value attains significance selected) level in ANACOVA undertaken in 

when at attains significance at 0.03 or lesser evidence to indicate lhat the analysis of co-variance 

present analysis. Winer (1971) also states la variances and regression co-efficicn s . 

is robust with respect to homogeneity assumptions on wim 
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I'or the purpose of undertaking adjustment in observed gain 
scores, analysis of covariance was carried out taking gain in student 
outcomes like total adjustment, academic anxiety, total self concept, 
study involvement, intelligence, academic achievement motivation, 
academic achievement perception and academic achievement as 
dependent variables in separate analyses, The independent variable 
was teacher expectation group membership of students. Variables 
like total adjustment, age, total self concept, intelligence, academic 
acliicvcmcnt motivation and academic achievement in preceding 
grade, on which significant differences were found to exist between 
high and low teacher expectation students at tire beginning of 
academic session (lable-45), were used as covariates. Table-62 
presents observed and adjusted mean gain scores of high and low 
teacher expectation students on different outcome variables, while 
table-63 show results obtained tlirough ANACOVA. 


Tiiblc-62 : Observed and Adjusted Mean Gain Scores of High and Low Teacher Expectation 
Students on different Variables 


s. 

N. 

Student Variables 

GrouD of Students 

High Teacher Expectation 
Students 

Low Teacher Exp 
Students 

ectation 


Observed 

Mean Gain 
Score 

Adjusted 

Mean Gain 
Score 

Observed 

Mean Gain 

Score 

Adjusted 

Mean Gain 

Score 

1.0 

Total Adjustment 

(-)2,00 

(-)2.35 

(-)1,72 

(-)1.37 

2.0 

Academic Anxiety 

(-)0.48 

(.)0.39 

(-)1.05 

(-)1,14 

3.0 

Total Self Concept 

1.02 

1.30 ^ 

1.98 


4,0 

Study Involvement 

(-)0.49 

(-)093 

(-)0.68 

10.61 

5,0 

Intelligence 

9.59 

10.64 

1 1.00 

6.0 

Academic Ach. 

■^2.76 

3.68 

3.36 

7 56 

7.0 

Motivation 
Academic Ach. 

4.73 

3.51 

6,34 

’ m F SR 

8,0 

Perception 
Achievement (% of 
Marks) 

(-)9.00 


(-)9.64 





Tal>Ie-63 : Results of Analysis of Covariance for Gain in different Variables of High and Lo\s 
Teacher Expectation Students 


TabIc-63.1; Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Total Adjustment of High and Low Teacher 
Expectation Students 


Source 
nf variation 

Adjusted 

Sum of Squares 

4f 

Mean 

Square 

F-i'due 

Sig. At 0.01 level 
(Lnel of Sig. At which F 

allains Signilicance). 

Between Groups 

.H,4S 

1 

31.48 

2.18 

Error 

2342.37 

162 

14.46 

NS 

Total 

2373,fi5 
i- 

163 


(0.14) 


Table-63.2 : Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Academic Anxiety ofHigh and Losv feachcr 
Ex'iectation Students ____—- 


Sorrceofvandm j 

1 

1 

A djimnd Sum of Squares 

1 

Df 

Mean Square 

F-Vahie 

Sig A! O.Oj level 
(Level of Sig. At which F 
cilaiKS Significance.) 

Between groups 

18.56 

18.56 

18.56 

1.69 

Error 

1783.03 

162 

11.0! 

NS 

Toisl 

1801.50 

163 


(C.20) 


'alj!c-63.3: Aiialvsis oft" 


‘n«ro“irjTiJ'n (rtf 


..r-.,!,. n. TnOil Self Concent 


_ J T Vo Cl lllll 


Expectation Studen 
So'.ircc ofviwkiiion 

.AdjustedSum of dj ‘ d ,, 

(Level afSig At 

Y,'hick F attains 
Sieiuficnnce.) 

Betxs'cen groups 

Error 

lolnl 

- 1 3 13 0.i4 

S 13 1 

50 

VaPF' 162 

((^■63) 

r!X7 xs 163 ------- 
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T«l,lc-63.4 : A..aly,sis of Covariai.cc for Gai., i„ Study Involvement of High and Low Teacher 
r’vnei'la inn Students 


SowcL’ofviiriaiion 

Adjusted Rum of df 

Squares 

Mean Square 

F-Value 

Sif>. A10.03 level 
(Level ofSig. Al 
which F allains 
Simificance). 

Between groups 

15.36 

1 

15,36 

0.44 

Error 

5634.83 

162 

34,78 

NS 

Total 

5650.19 

163 


(0,51) 


Tahlc-63.5 : Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Intelligence of High and Low Teacher Expectation 
Students 


Source of variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Squares 

df • 

Mean Square 

F-Vaiue 

Sig. At 0.03 level 
(Level ofSig. At 
which F attains 
Significance). 

Between Groups 

0.04" 

1 

0.04 

0.00 

Error 

22577.08 

162 

139.36 

NS 

Total 

22577.12 

163 


(0.99) 


Tablc-63.6: Analysis of Covarinnee for Gain in Academic Achievement Motivation of High and 


Low Teacher Exncctation Sfiidciils _——- 

Source of variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F-Yalue 

Sig. At 0.03 level 
(Level of Sig, Al 
which F attains 
Significance). 

• -— - -1 

Between groups 

50.25 

1 

50.25 

7.09 

Error 

1148.63 

162 

7.09 

NS 

Total 

1198.88 

163 


(0,009) 
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Tablc^63.7 : Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Academic Achievement Perception of High and 
Low Teacher Expectation Students ‘ ■ b" 


Source ofvarUU'um 

' Adjusied Sum of clf 

Squares 

Mean Square 

F- Value 

Sig. At ft 03 level 
(Le\'el of Sig. At 
which F attains 
Significance). 

Between grQiip.s 

541.89 

1 

541.89 

1.11 

Error 

78864,72 

162 

486.82 

NS 

Total 

79406.61 

163 


(0.29) 


Tablc-63.8 : Analysis of Covariance forGnin-in Academic Achievement (% of Marks) of High and 
Low Teacher Expectation Students_ 


Source of variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F-Value 

(Sig. At 0.03 level) 
Level of Sig. At 
which F 011010.1 
Significance. 

Between groups 


■■■■1 

861.42 

21,26 

Error 


162 

40.52 

S 

Total 




(0,000) 


It is evident from tablc-62 that observed mean gain score on total 
adjustment were (-) 2,00 and (-) 1.72 among high and low teacher 
expectation students respectively. As such there was no significant 
difference in these gain scores of high and low teacher expectation 
students even without being adjusted for covariates (total adjustment, 
age, total self concept, intelligence, academic achievement 
motivation and academic achievement in preceding grade; ref. lable- 
61) The adjusted mean gain scores of high and low expectation 
students turned out to be (-) 2.35 and (-) 1.37 respectively. The F- 
value (2,18) was not found to be significant at 0.03 level and attains 
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significance at much higher level (0.14). Hence, the hypothesis of no 
significant difference in gain in total adjustment may be safely 
accepted at 0.05 level, revealing that no differential gain in total 
adjustment is associated with differential expectations held by 
teachers towards the two groups of students. 


The observed mean gain in academic anxiety of high and low 
teacher expectation students were found to be (-) 0.48 and (-) 1.14 
respectively (Table-62). Respective gain scores, obtained through 
ANACOVA, were (-) 0.39 and (-) 1.14. Both unadjusted and adjusted 
mean gain in academic anxiety did not differ between high and low 
teacher expectation groups (Fadj = 1.69, NS at 0.03 level, attains 
significance at 0.20 level, hence null hypothesis may be safely 
accepted at 0.05 level). This finding shows that in the case of 
academic anxiety as well there was no significant ‘effect’ of 
expectations held by teachers towards students. 


Non-significant differences in both observed (table-61) and 
adjusted (table- 62 and 63) mean gain scores on total self concept, 
study involvement, intelligence and academic achievement 
perception of high and low teacher expectation students were 
obtained. Thus, the observed mean gains on total self-concept of the 
two groups (High teacher expectation students = 1.02, Low teacher 
expectation students =1.98), as-well as adjusted mean gains on this 
variable (highs= 1.30, Lows= 1.7G), were found to be statistically 

similar (respective Fs being 1.34 and 0.24). Observed mean gams on 

tWraiu r ^ 0 49 and (*) 0.68 for 
study involvement were respectively (-) 

and low tcachar expeClion groups of srudenls, and .heso turned ou. 
be (■) 0.93 and (-) 0.25 after analysis of co-variance. Ga,n ,n 




intelhgcncc as indicated by both observed and adjusted mean gain 
scores in both the groups (Observed mean gain - high teacher exp. 
students - 9.59, low teacher exp. students = 11.66; adjusted mean 
gam- high teacher exp, students = 10.64, lov/ teacher exp. students = 
10.61) were also statistically similar (Non-significant associated F 
values). Same was the case in relation to gain in academic 
achievement perception - gain scores (both observed and adjusted) 
were statistically equal between the two groups of high and low 
teacher expectation students, 

The non-significant differences in adjusted gain scores of 
high and low teacher expectation students in relation to total 
adjustment, academic anxiety, total self concept, study involvement, 
intelligence and academic achievement perception point out that 
teachers holding high and low expectations towards students do not 
cause’ any significant differential gain between the two groups of 
students. This finding is in contrast to the self-fulfilling prophecy 
hypothesis proposed and shov/n to be true by some investigators in 
the field. However, it should also be kept in mind that an actual 
cause-effect linkage was not tested in present investigation in the 
sense tliat no induction of teachers’ expectations in true experimental 
settings was carried out. The groups of students compared were 
nominated, instead of being assigned randomly to different 
experimental conditions by investigators, by teachers and while 
differences between these two groups were statistically controlled for 
some selected characteristics (covariates), the possibility of tlieir still 
being different may not be ruled out. Nonetheless, these findings may 
be taken to indicate non-existence of differential teacher expectation 
associated gains in terms of these variables. The need of true 
experimental studies in Indian context is emphasized by these 
findings. 
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In contrast to the findings described in preceding 
sections, quite interesting results emerged in relation to gain in 
academic achievement motivation and academic achievement (% of 
marks). It was found that observed mean gain in academic 
achievement motivation was 2.76 among high teacher expectation 
students, while it was 3.36 among low teacher expectation students. 
Comparison of these observed mean gains on academic achievement 
motivation (table-61) revealed non-significant differences (F = 0.65, 
NS at 0.05 level). However, when gain in academic achievement 


motivation was adjusted for selected covariates, it was found that 
high teacher expectation students attained a mean gain of 3.68, while 
it was 2.25 in the case of low teacher expectation students. It is 


evident that adjustment in terms of covariates measured at the 
beginning of academic session (total adjustment, age, total self 
concept, intelligence, academic achievement motivation, academic 
achievement in preceding grade) increased the mean gain of high 
teacher expectation students from an observed value of 2.76 to an 
adjusted value of 3.68, and decreased the mean gain of low teacher 
expectation students from an observed value of 3.36 to an adjusted 
value of 2.25. Further, it was found that there was a significant 


difference in the adjusted mean gain in academic achievement 
motivation between high and low teacher expectation students (F adj 
=7.09, Sig. At much lower level (0.009) than the arbitrarily selected 
level (0.03) for claiming significance at 0.05 level). This surges 
that gain in academic achievement motivation was relatively more 
pronounced among high teacher eapecution atudents and . = 
hypothesis of no signifeant differential gain may be rejected at 0^05 
level Gain in achievement motivation, thus, tended to be h.gier 
nruong students towards whom teachers held positive expeetaUons 


for end-of-thc-term academic achievement. 




It should be recalled (tabte-orj (hat comparison of 
dteerved gain scores in academic achieceorcnl marks (%) between 
htgli and low teacher expectation students ,i e„ gain in percentage of 
marks m class ix annual examination irom percentage of marks 
obtarned in preceding grade (class viii) resulted in . non-signif.cant 
F.value, revealing that both the groups of students experienced more 
or less similar •gain' in it. It should be noted that the ‘gain’ marks of 
both these groups were in negative direction (High teacher exp. 
students - (-) 9.00^ Low teacher exp. students = (-) 9.64), which 
mdteates that in actual terms these gain scores represented a lowering 
in academic achievement (i.e., % of marks) from class viii to class ix: 


operation of some extrinsic factor(s) is evirient. Comparison of 
adjusted gain in academic achievement (table-62 and 63), however, 
brought forth a significant finding in this context. It was found tliat 
the value of adjusted mean gain in academic achievement among 
high teacher expectation students was (-) 6.77. while this value was 
equal to (-) 11,88’among low teacher expectation students. It was 


also revealed that these two adjusted mean gain scores differed 


significantly at 0.05 level. Thus, it is apparent that while a lowering 
in academic achievement (% of marks obtained) has occurred in both 
the groups, this lowering was more pronounced (F - 21.26, 
Significant at much lower level (0.00) than the arbitrarily selected 
level (0.03) for claiming significance at 0.05 level) among low 
teacher expectation students. In other words, it may be stated that 
among high teacher expectation students the trend of lowering in 
academic achievement got arrested as compared to the students of 
low teacher expectation group. By implication it may be stated tliat 
high teacher expectations somehow remain associated ndth better 
end-of-the-temi academic achievement as compared to low teacher 
expectations. This conclusion becomes more apparent when instead 
of comparing adjusted gains in academic achievement, we compared 
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adjusted percentage of marks obtained by high and low teacher 
expectation students (table'64). The significant value of F in table-64 
indicates that high teacher expectation students obtained significantly 
higher adjusted academic achievement marks (%) in grade ix tlian 
their low teacher expectation counterparts. 


Table-64 ; Analysis of Covariance for Academic Achievement Marks of High and Low Teacher 
Expectation Students at the End of the Session (Class ix). 


Source of varialion 

Adjusted Sum of 
Square 

df 

Meat) Square 

F-Value 

Sig at 0.03 level 
(Level of Sig. At 
which F attains 
Sisnificance) 

Between groups 

861.42 

I 

861.42 

21.26 

Error 

6563.55 

162 

40.52 

S 

Total 

7424,97 

163 


(0.000) 


It should be recalled that in table-61 observed gains of high and 
low teacher expectation students along three dimensions of 
adjustment and along eight dimensions of self-concept were 
compared. In these comparisons it was found that there was no 
significant difference in observed gain in emotional, social and 
educational adjustment of the two groups of students. It was also 
found that while mean gmn in self concept related with health and 
physique, temperamental qualities, academic status, intellectual 
qualities, mental health and socio-economic status did not vary 
betw-een the two groups, there existed significant differences in the 
mean observed gain of high and low teacher expectation students 
along habits and behavior and emotional tendencies dimensions of 
self concept. A comparison of high and low teacher expectation 
students on adjusted gain scores (adjusted for total adjustment, age, 
total self concept, intelligence, academic achievement motivation, 
assessed at (he beginning of academic session, and academic 
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achievement in the preceding class) along these dimensions of 
adjustment and self concept was carried out to throw further light on 
this aspect. Table-65 and 66 present the findings obtained. 


Tablc-65 : Observed and Adjusted Mean Gain Scores of High and Low Teacher Expectation 
Students on Different Dimensions of Adjustment and Self-Concept 


s. 



Group of Students 

1 

N. 

Student Variables 

High Teacher Expectation 
Students 

Low Teacher Expectation 

Students 



Observed 

Mean Gain 

Adjusted 

Mean Gain 

Observed 

Mean Gain 

Adjusted 

Mean Gain 

1.0 

Adjustment 

1.3 Emotional 

(-)0.20 

(-)0.35 

(-)0.74 

(.)0.59 


1.2 Social 






1.3 Educational 

(■)0.84 

(-)l.05 

(-)0,7I 

(-)0.49 

2.0 

Self Concept 

2.1 Health &Phv. 

0.28 

0.28 

0.29 

0.30 


2.2Tcmperamcnt. 

0.01 

0.04 

O.ll 

0.08 


2.3Academic Stat. 

0.26 

0.24 

0.02 

0.04 


2.41ntell. Abilities 

0,12 

. 0.10 

0.00 

0.02 


2.5Habits & Behv. 

0.19 

0.28 

0.58 

0.49 


2.6Emo.Tendency 

0.04 

0.16 

0.48 

0.36 

0.08 


2.7MerttaI Health 

(-)0.19 

(-)0.12 

0.14 


2.8SES 

0.32 

0.33 

0.35 

I 0.34 , I 


It is evident from tablets tliat adjusted mean gain scores of 
high and low teacher eipectation students along ail the three 
dimensions of adjusrment showed lowering in scores. It should be 
recalled that that low values on adjustment scale used in the study 
were indicative of better adjustment. Hence, it may be stated that 
over the school year both the greups of students showed an 
improvement in their educational, social and emotional «ljuslment. A 
comparison of gain scores between the two espeetatton groups of 

students along all the lht» ' ’ 
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■ Jitonce, i„ gain Red 

” ’ '"' i” tke present annipis a^ant 

'"' pain in emotional, social and 

edocaltonal adjostntent is associated *itl. techer eapeelation grottp 
.nembcrsltip of staden.. This finding is „ „i,h ,dc finding 
obtained ,n relobon to gain in total adjustment (lible.62 and 61) and 
.< could be Slated that diffemntial expectation, held by teachers 
towards students are nol associated with differenlial gains in 
emotional, social, educational and lotal adjustment of students 
nominated by teachers in high and low expectation groups. 


Table-66 : Results of Analysis of 
Self-Concept 


Covariance for Gain in Different Dimensions of Adjustment and 


i;ablc-66.1 ; Anniysis of Covariance for Gain in F,mntiont.[ 


Source of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Squares 

df 

) 

Bettveen Groups 

2.03 

1 

Error 

498,31 

162 

Total 

500.34 

163 


Adjustment 
Mean Square 


2,03 

3.08 


F-Volve 
Significance at 
0.03 level 
(Level at which F 
attains 
significance) 

0.66 

NS 

(0.42) 


Tablc-66.2 : Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Social Adjustment 


Source of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F-Value 

Significance at 

0.03 leva! 

(Level at which F 
attains 

Significance) 

Between Groups 

14.55 

f 

i 

14,55 

2.74 

Error 

861,70 

162 

5.32 

NS 

Total 

876.25 
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Tablc-66.3 ; Analysi' 

1 of Covariance for Gain in IDducational Ailjusiment 

Source of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of df Mean Square l■'-ValuL’ 

Square Si^nijicancc nt 

Om lewl 
(Level of 

Significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between Groups 

Error 

Total 

10.37 1 10.37 2,38 

707.38 162 4.37 NS 

717.75 163 (0.13) 

Tablc-66.4 ; Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Health anil Physique related Self Concept 

Source of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of df Mean Square F-Value 

Square Significance at 

0.03 level 
(Lex’el ofSig. At 
which F attains 
sienficance) 

Between Groups 
Error 

Total 

0.01 1 0,01 0.00 

284 43 162 1-26 

osaii 163 - 

Table.66.5 : Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Temperamental Qualities related Self Concept 

Source of 

Variation 

if U«.nS^. 

(level of 
significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between groups 

Error 

Total 

_ _ ■;— ^ n 03 0.03 LnCCK 

0,03 ' _ 

mo 123 

19947 162 '•■‘J 

(0.87) 

199,50 >63 ----- 
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Tablc-fiO.6 ; Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Academic Slatiis related Self Concept 


Source of 
yiirkilion 

Adjusted Sum of 
Scjutire 


Menu Square 

F-Value 

Sig. A10.05 level 
(Level of 
Significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between groups 

1.28 

1 

1.28 

0.61 

Error 

341.16 

162 

2.11 

NS 

Total 

342.44 

163 


(0.44) 


Table-66.7: Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Intellectual Qualities related Self Concept 


Sotirce of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Square 

df 

Mean Square 

F-Value 

Sig, At 0.05 level 
(Level of 
Significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between Groups 

0.24 

1 

0,24 

0.10 

EiTor 

386,59 

162 

2.39 

NS 

Total 

386,83 

163 


(0.75) 


TabIc-66.8 : Analysis of Covariance for Gain in Habits and Behavior related Self Concept 


Source of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Square 

df 

Mean Square 

F-Value 

Sig. At 0.05 level 
(level of 

Significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between Groups 

1.49 

1 

1.49 

1,77 

Error 

136.23 

162 

0.84 

NS 

Total 

137.72 

163 


(0,19) 





Tablc-66.9 ; Aiialy.si 

s of Covariance for Emotional Tendencies related Self Concept 

Source of 

I'liriiilioii 

Adjusted Sum of df MeanSt^uare F-Valtie 

Sig. At 0.03 level 
(Level of 

Significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between Oioiips 

Error 

Total 

1-36 1 136 0.97 

227,03 162 1,40 NS 

228.39 163 (0.33) 

Table-66.11): Annly.sis of Covariance for Gain in Mental Hcallli related Self Concept 

Source of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of df Mean Square F-Vahte 

Squares Sig. At 0.03 level 

(Level of 

Significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between groups 

Error 

Total 



Talilc-66,U ; Analysis of Covariance for Socio-Economic Status related Self Concept 


Source of 

Variation 

Adjusted Sum of 
Squares 

df 

Mean Square 

F-Value 

Sig. At 0.03 level 
(Level of 
significance at 
which F attains 
significance) 

Between groups 

0,01 

1 

0.01 

0.01 

Error 

196.60 

162 

1,21 

NS 

Total 

196.61 

163 


(0.94) 


Table-65 also shows mean gain scores (observed and adjusted) 
of high and low teacher ejpectation students along eight dimensions 
of self-concept. Except on mental health dimension of self concept 
among high teacher expectation students, observed and adjusted gam 
scores along all oflter dimensions among both the groups were ,n 
positive values, indicating improvement in selfceneept ..nous 
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arcus. Comparison ot this improvement (indicated b\ positive gain 
scores), adjusted for total adjustment, age, total self-concept, 
intelligence, academic achievement motivation and academic 
achievement at beginning of the academic session, revealed non¬ 
significant differences between the two groups. It reveals that no 
significant difference in gain in these dimensions was associated with 
students nominated in students nominated in high and low teacher 
expectation groups. This non-significant difference in gain was even 
present in the case of mental health dimension, in which high teacher 
expectation students showed a negative mean gain score, w'hile low 
teacher expectation students showed a positive mean gain score. It 
should be noted that the significant difference in habits and behavior 
and emotional tendencies related observed gain of high and low 
teacher expectation students, obtained in table-61, disappeared when 
adjusted gain scores on these dimensions were compared. It thus 
seems that the difference in observed gain scores on habits and 
behavior, as well as on emotional tendencies, was mainly due to 
other factors (covariates) and as such teacher expectation group 
membership was not associated with any differential gain m these 

dimensions. 


Analysis of various student outcomes in the context of teacher 
expectations, ac shown in table-59 to 66, reveals that nomination of 
students into high and low teacher expectation groups (and by 
implication teacher’s high anrl low expectations held towards vanous 
students) is not associated with dWereatial gains in terms of 
emotional adjustment, social adjusbnent, cducadonal adjustment an 
total adjustment. There was also no signifrcnl d.fferenual gam 
assoeiated wilh membership of h,gh and low teacher expeera ton 

r cflf concept (Total self concept and its eig 
groups in terms of self concept u 

• nnvie-tv sludy Involveiiient, intelligence an 
dimensions), academic anxiety, sUiuy 

Hnwpver il was iound inai 

academic achievement pcrceptio . 
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noniination of sludents into high and low teacher expectation groups 
rentaiirs associated with differential gain over the school year in 
academic achievement motivation and actual academic achievement 
(% ol marks). In tlic ca.se of these two outcomes, students nominated 
in high teacher expectation group tended to show positive ‘effects’ of 
tlieir expectation group membership. High teacher expectations, thus, 
seem to inlluencc student’s motivation for academic achievement and 
their actual academic achievement in a positive manner. 

The data analysis reported in this chapter mainly 
explored presence of generalixed teacher expectations among high 
school level teachers and attempted to find out interrelationships 
between generalized expectations held by teachers and their selected 
characteristics, as well as individualized expectations held by them. 
A comparison of the characteristics of high and low teacher 
expectation students was undertaken to understand student- 
characteristics on which teachers are likely to base their expectations 
towards individual students. Classroom behavior of teachers towards 
students nominated in high and low teacher expectation groups was 
compared so as to understand the communicative aspect of teacher 
expectation cycle. Finally, analysis of student outcomes in the 
context of teacher expectations was undertaken. These various facets 
of data analysis brought forth-significant findings, facilitating 
derivation of important conclusions and implications for teachmg, 
research and policy. These aspects are discussed in the next chapter. 




CHAPTER-V 


Summary, Findings, Conclusions and 


Implications 


leacher expectation cycle and self-fulfilling 
prophecy hypothesis provided the backdrop in which present study 
was undertaken among high school level in-service teachers of 
District Almora, U.P., India. The study primarily assumed that 
teachers perceive various characteristics of their students both inside 
and outside the classrooms, and on the basis of these perceptions 
develop expectations for the academic achievement of different 
students. This academic achievement related expectations might be 
classified as generalized teacher expectations when these are oriented 
towards groups of students defined in terms of different 
characteristics. On the other hand, it was also assumed that teachers 
as well hold expectations towards individual children of their 
classroom and tend to hold high or low expectations for their end-of- 
the-tcrm, academic achievement. Once formed, teacher expectations 
tow'ards students act as powerful influences, which shape teacher 
behavior towards students and, thus, ultimately result in differential 
attainment of various student outcomes. 

Designed in view of above primary assumptions, the 
present study focussed its attention on (i) surveying presence of a set 
of generalized teacher expectations among in-service teachers of high 
school level, (ii) analyzing association between selected teacher 
characteristics with their generalized expectations, (iii) eliciting 
individualized teacher expectations in specific classroom settings. 




and (iv) analyzing association between generalized expectations of 
teachers and tlieir individualized expectations, as expressed through 
nomination of students into high and low expectation groups. In line 
with theoretical and empirical approaches adopted by different 
investigators working in the field, the study also attempted to analyze 
and understand the communicative aspect of teacher expectatioJi 
cycle through observing and comparing behavior of teachers towards 
students for whom they held high and low academic-achievement- 
related-expectations. Finally, in view of the proposition that teacher 
held expectations towards individual students tend to get crystallized 
in differential gains in various student outcomes, the study attempted 
to analyze gain in student outcomes like adjustment, academic 
anxiety, self-concept, study involvement, academic achievement 
motivation, academic achievement perception and actual academic 
achievement of students. 


The broad objectives of the study specified two stages, 
viz. Survey of generalized leacher expectations and study of teacher 
behavior and student outcomes in the context of individualized 
iccher expectations. A sample of 335 teachers, teaching in high 
school level classes of randomly selected 38 schools of District 
Almora, was drawn to survey the generalized expectations. Teacher's 
Personal Information Schedule, Socio-Economic- Status Scale, Job 
Satisfaction Scale, Teacher Altitude Inventory and Teacher 
Expectation Bias Questionnaire were used a. the survey stage to 
collect pertinent data. Infonnalion like sex, age, caste group, 
educational status, study discipline, teaching experience, teacher 


training status, as wel. as responses on 10 a.ti.udinal items were 
collected through the specifically designed Teachers Persona 

information Schedule. Socio-Economic-Stalus Scale (Bhardwa, c, .1 

,989) was used to find on, the SES group of teachers. Joh 




Satisfaction Questionnaire (Kumar and Mutha, 1975) and Teacher 
Attitude Inventory (Ahluwalia, 1978) were used at survey stage to 
assess teachers’ job satisfaction level and attitude towards leaching 
prolcssion, classroom teaching, child centered practices, educational 
process, pupils and teachers. Specifically designed Teacher 
Expectation Bias Questionnaire, which attempted to elicit generalized 
teacher expectations in terms of student variables like sex, caste 
group, socio-economic status group, age group, previous achievement 
group, physical attraction group and name stereotype group, was used 
to elicit generalized expectations of teachers. 

For the study of teacher behaviors towards high 
and low teacher expectation students and the study of student 
outcomes in the context of teacher expectations, ten schools and two 
teachers from each of these ten schools were randomly selected. A 
sample loss of three teachers, due to reluctance shown by teachers tor 
obsen'ation of their teaching process in real classrooms occurred, 
resulting in selection of 17 teachers for study in stage-ll. Each of 
these 17 teachers was asked to name five students of hisAier class for 
whom he/she expected very high end-of-the-temi academic 
achievement, Similarly, each of these 17 teachers was asked to name 
five students of his/her class (IX) for whom he/she expected very low 
end-of-the-term academic achievement (i.e. percentage of marks in 
examination). These nominations of ttndenu into high and low end- 
of-tlie-term expected achievement groups were obtained from 
teachers at the beginning of academic session (July 1996). Names of 
85 etudenta for whom teachera held academic achievement related 
high-individualized expeeiations and 85 sUtdenis for whom ieachera 

. • rrn. rplaied low' individualized expectations 
held academic achievement ielated lo 

were thus obtained. 
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At the beginning of school session (July, 1996) each 
ol these high and low teacher expectation student was tested with the 
help of Student’s Personal Information Schedule, Socio-Economic- 
Status Scale (Bhardwaj et al, 1989), Samoohik Mansik Yogyata 
Pariksha (Group Test of Intelligence: Tandon, 1971), Adjustment 
Inventory for School Students (Sinha and Singh, 1993), Swatva Bodh 
Parikshan (Test of Self concept; Sherry at al, 1988), Academic 
Achievement Motivation Test (Sharma, 1984), Study Involvement 
Inventory (Bhatnagar,1982), Academic Anxiety Scale for School 
Children (Singh and Sengupta,1986) and Academic Achievement 
Perception Scale (Bisht and Pathani,1984). In addition to eliciting 
information like sex, age, caste group, study discipline etc., Student’s 
Personal Information Schedule asked students to report their 
academic achievement (total marks obtained/ maximum marks) in the 
annual examination of class-VIll. From this percentage of marks 
obtained in class-VIII was derived as an index of previous 
achievement. Normal teaching occurred in these classrooms from 
July 1996 to May, 1997 and no experimental induction of teacher 
expectations was induced. During the academic session 1996-97 
(during Nov.- Dec. 1996) investigators observed each of these classes 
at two occasions, for duration of 35 minutes at each occasion. Good 
and Brophy’s (1994) Dyadic Interaction Analysis System was used to 
analyze teacher behavior towards students nominated by them into 
high and low teacher expectation groups. 


At the end of school year (May. 1997) student's adjustment, 
inteUigence, self concept, academic anxiety, study involveme 
ncademio achievement oiodvaHon and academic achievement 
perception cere re-tested with dte help of research tools also used a. 

r u mvi Vf-ar Total marks obtained in the annual 
the beginning of school year. 

■ • f IX out of maximum marks, were collected (rom 

examination of class-lX, out oi ma 




schnni records with ihc liclp ol'Piincipals/ teachers of the school and 
IVom these pcrcentaiics ol‘ marks obtained in end-of-thc-term annual 
eNiuviinatinn wore derived. Gain scores on various student outcomes 
(adiustniont. aciidcmic anxiety, self concept, study involvement, 
iiitelligcncc. academic achievement motivation, academic 
achievement perception and academic achievement) were computed 
through subtracting scores obtained at the beginning of academic 
session iVom the scores obtained at the end of the academic session. 

Data analysis of the study was carried out in view of 
the various hypotheses proposed to be tested through the study. Data 
collected at the survey stage were analyzed to test following two 
hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 1.0. ; Distribution of teachers in various 
categories of generalized teacher e.xpectations does not differ 
signifieamly from equal probability distribution. 

Hypothesis 2.0. : There is no significant associatiovr 
between teachers' generalized expectations and their different 
pcr.sonal. socio-economic and socio-psychological variables. 


Hypothesis 1.0. was further analyzed into 

seven sub-hypoihc.ses (ref. Chapt-II) m relation 
characterl.stics of students for which generalized expectations were 
„plo,.d (Sex. casle eroup. SES groep. Sro.p. P™v.o.= 

achievement etoup. .^'Len 

Stoup), Hypo,he.i.t 1.0 was also sub-divided i„ .etms of th sev 

generalised teacher expeciations explored in ihe study as we as n^ 

ientis of differenl personal (cducalional sialus, ' 

gradtunoievel, age, length or teaching expe,,ehce,.vachtr.,,, , 




status), socio-economic status categoi'y and socio-psychological (_job- 
satisfaction, teacher attitude towards teaching profession, classroom 
teaching, child centered practices, educational process, pupils and 
teachers; and response on certain altitudinal items specified by 
investigators in leacher’s Personal Information Schedule) variables 
of the study. 


In order to test the association between generalized and 
individualized teacher expectations, a specific hypothesis was 
formulated, stating that: . 

Hypothesis 3.0: Nomination of students into high and low 
individualized teacher expectation categories by teachers holding 
different generalized expectations is not significantly associated with 
the related characteristic of their students. 

More specific sub-hypotheses were derived irom 
Hypothesis 3.0 in view of particular student characteristics and 
particular group of teachers holding particular generalized teacher 
expectation (Ref. Chapt-II). 


One of the major objectives of the present study 
was lo understand the bases on which in-service teachers of high 
school level in Indian settings tend to fomnnlate their individualized 
expectations towards students. In order to explore this aspect, 
characteristics of students nominated in high and low teacher 
expectation groups were compared at the beginning of acadenuc 
session. Two hypotheses were specir.ca.,, tested U, explore tins 

aspect. 3’hese were: 




Hypothesis 4.0: There is no significant difference in 
the coinposition of liigh and low individualized teacher expectation 
group of students in terms of characteristics like sex, ca.sle group, and 
socio-economic status group. 

Hypothesis 5.0; At the beginning of academic session 
there is no significant difference between students nominated in high 
and low individualized teacher expectation groups in relation to 
variables like age, previous achievement (i.c. percentage of marks 
obtained in preceding grate-VIII), self-expected eiid-of-the-term 
academic achievement level, self-ratings in selected areas, 
intelligence, adjustment, self concept, academic achievement 
motivation, study involvement, academic anxiety and academic 
achievement perception. 


The aspect of teacher behavior towards students 
for whom they hold high and low expectations was explored tinder 
Hypothesis 6.0. It specified that there is no significant difference in 
the frequency of teacher contacts with individual students nominated 
by them in high and low individualized teacher expectation groups in 
terms of dyadic interaction variables. Descriptive percentage analysis 
of frequency of teacher-contacls with the two groups of students was 
carried out to explore this aspect. 


One of the most important proposiUons in teacher 
expectation research is that differential expectations held by teachers 
for differential academic achievement among students tend to g 
fiimlled. This proposition was tested tn present study ih g 
comparing gains in selected student-outcomes shown by studen s 




nomitiiitcd in hijili nnd low tL'aclicr expedition ttroups over ihe 
school year. I he hypothesis lesietl in this context specified that: 

Hy|Kithesi,s 6,0; 1 hci'e is no significant dilTerence in 
gain in various slndent onteoines over the scliool year between 
students nominated in higli and low individualized teacher 
expeclation groups. Ihe student outcomes include intelligence, 
adjustinent, seli’-eoiicept, academic achievement motivation, study 
involvement, actidemie anxiety and academic achievement 
perception. 

One sample Chi-square lest was used to test 
hypothesis 1.0, while computation of Chi-square, Contingency Co¬ 
efficient and Lambda were undertaken to test hypotheses involving 
qualitative varittbles (Hypothesis 2.0, 3.0, 4.0 and part ol Hypothesis 
5.0). Analysis of variance was adopted to compare high and low 
teacher expectation group of students on variable of age, adjustment, 
self concept, intelligence, study involvement, academic achievement 
motivation, academic anxiety, academic achievement perception and 
academic achievement at the beginning of school year (part of 
Hypothesis .5.0). Gain scores in various student outcomes over the 
school year wore compared between the two groups of students after 
adjusting for differences existing between the groups at the beginning 
of school year through ANACOVA (Hypothesis 6.0). 

Data analysis carried out in the context of present study 
brought forth-significant findings that could be summarized as 


follows. 




Findings of the Study 


1. The first finding, obtained in the context of I lypotliesis 1.0. 
revealed tlial the observed distribution of teachers in various 
categories oi different generalized expectations differed significantly 
from equal probability distribution. It meant that in some of the 
categories of different generalized expectations the observed 
frequency of teachers was significantly different from expected 
frequency based on equal chance occurrence. It was revealed that 
high school level in-setvicc teachers tended to be more frequently 
girls positive (47% approx.) than being boys positive (16% approx.) 


or sex neutral (37%); more frequently general caste positive (63% 
approx.) than being positive towards students of Scheduled Castes 
(1.2%), Scheduled Tribes (1.2%). Other Backwards Castes (3.6%) or 
being caste neutral (31.30%); and more often being middle SbS 
positive (47.2%) than being high SES positive (27.5%). low SES 
positive (4.2%) or SES neutral (21.2%). More often than equal 
chance occmrence, these teachers tended to hold positive generalized 
expectations towards students with high previous academic 
achievement (71,9%) and only 11% of them showed positiveness 


towards students wth low previous academic achievement. In 
general, teachers more often tended to hold positive generalized 
expectations towards students who arc lower in age from their .same- 
grade fellow students (40%) and a lesser number of them held 
positiveness towards students higher in age (25.4%). ’nte frequency 
distribution of teachers obtained in relation to physical attraction 
group based generalized expectations also dilTcred significantly from 
equal chance distvib-ulicn. It was found that more teachers tended to 
be either holding positive expectations towards physically attraelwc 
students (45%) or remained neutral in thus ic.spcct (45/o) 
teachers expressed positiveness towards physically unattractive 




sludcnls (10%). I„ ,|.e context of eencralized teacher expccU,.i„,r,s 
towards .students with positive and neealive name stereotypes, it was 
Imiinl that a Ittrec number of teachers (approx. 56%) rcinained neutral 


in iclation U) name stereotype variable, only about 39% showed 
posilivcncss towards students with positive names and few (about 
5%) showed pnsitiveness towards .students with negative names. 
Hypothesis 1.0, specifying no significant difference in distribution of 
tcjclrers in to various categories of different generalizes teacher 
expectations from the frequency distribution based on equal 
probability was, thus, rejected for all the generalized expectations 
explored in the study. 


2. I'csl ol Hypothesis 2.0. with its component sub-hypotheses, 
revealed that there was significant association between sex group 
based generalized expectations of teachers and their response on 
attitudinal statement specifying that “long experience of the teacher 
provides liini/hcr an ability to know about students’ interest in studies 
just by looking at them” (attitudinal statement no. 10). However, no 
significant association was found to exist between sex group based 
generalized expectations of teachers and their own sex group, age 
group, leaching experience group, study discipline at graduate level, 
socio-economic status group, educational status, job satisfaction 
level, their attitudes (towards teaching profession, classroom 
teaching, child centered practices, educational process, pupils, 
teacher, total attitude) and their responses on other specific attitudinal 
items. The association between teachers’ response on attitudinal 
statement-10 was such that teachers who believed in the ability of 
teachers to come to know about students’ interest in studies just by 
looking at them, tended to be more often biased towards one of the 
two sex groups of students than being sex neutral. 




Non-significanl associations were found lo exist 
between caste group based generalized teacher expectations and 
teacher characteristics like sex, teaching experience, educational 
status, study discipline at graduate level and socio-economic status. 
Independence of caste group based generalized teacher expectations 
and teacher attitudes like attitude towards teaching profession, 
classroom teaching, child centered practices, educational process, 
pupils, teachers, and total attitude was revealed. Independence 
between caste group based generalized teacher expectations and 
teachers’ job satisfaction as well as responses on various altitudinal 
statements, except one,, was brought forth by data analysis. 
Significant associations, however, were found to exist between caste 
group based generalized expectations of teachers and their caste 
group as well as between caste group based generalized expectations 
and response on altitudinal statement specifying that “presence of 
students with unequal abilities in the class hinders the process of 
teaching”. Teachers of ’general’ caste group tended to be more often 
biased on the basis of caste group of students and had a tendency to 
hold positive expectations towards students of ‘general’ castes. More 
of the teachers of ‘Others' group were found to be caste neutral m 
this context. The significant association found between caste group 
based generalized expectations of teachers and their response on the 
specific attitudinal statement, however, could not be taken to be final 
as the cross-tabulation did not fulfill conditions of computing the 

Chi-square. 


Socio-economic status based generalized teacher 
expectation, were not found to be significantly associated wi.l, 
teacher characteristics like caste group, age, SES, teachutg 
experience, educational status, study discipline at graduate level, job 
salisraction level, and attitude towurds teaching profession, classroou, 




leaching, child centered practices and teachers, Nlon-signincant 
assneiation also existed between SliS based generalized tcachci' 
cx[icctations and teacher response on -various attitudinal statements. 
In contrast, associations between SES based generalized teacher 
expectations and teacher attitude towards educational process as -well 
as towards pupils were significant: teachers holding positive attitude 
towards educational process relatively less often tended to be SES 
neutral and were relatively more frequently middle SES positive; and 
teachers holding average attitude towards pupils less often tended to 
be SES neutral and more often remained biased on account of SES. 
Sex of the teacher was also found to interact with teacher’s SES 
based gcneraliz-cd expectations; the trend of frequencies suggested 
that while SES neutrality tended to be relatively more prevalent 
among female teachers, relatively more male teachers tended to be 
positive towards students of high SES. 


Pre>'ious achievement group based generalized 
teacher expectations were found to be independent of teacher s caste 
group, age group, teaching experience group, educational status, 
study discipline al graduate level, SES, job satisfaction level, and 
their attitudes towards teaching profession, classroom teaching, child 
centered practices and towards educational process. Similarly, no 
assoeialion was found to exist between teacher's response on most of 
the attitudinal statements and their previous achievement group based 
generalized expectations (except on statemcnl-2 : it is erroneous to 
expect from teacher that hc/she will teach all students equally). 
However, signir.canl associations were found to exist between 
previous achievement group based generalized expectations and 
teacher charaeleristles like sex, attitudes towards pupils, teachers and 
total attitude. It was found that relatively more female teachers were 
previous achieventen. group ueuttal. while more of male leachers 
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were biased on the basis of this variable; relatively less number of 
leachcrs holding average attitude towards pupils were previous 
aehievement group neutral and relatively more of them were biased 
on lliis aecount; and, relatively less number of teachers holding 
positive attitude towards teachers were previous achievement group 
neutral, relatively more of them being biased in this coimection. In 
the context of total attitude, it was found that teachers who held 
negative attitude tended to be relatively more often neutral and 
relatively less often biased on account of previous achievement of 
students. 


It was found that age group based generalized 
teacher expectations were independent of teacher characteristics like 
their caste group, educational status, study discipline at graduate 
level, socio-economic status, job satisfaction level and attitude 
towards various dimensions (except attitude towards pupils) and total 


attitude. Non- significant associations were also found to exist 
between teacher’s response on various statement statements (except 


statemcnt-4). On the other hand, age group based generalized teacher 


expectations were found to be significantly associated with teacher’s 
sex group, age group, teaching experience group, attitude towards 
pupils and response on the statement specifying that “teaching 
behaviors of teachers get influenced by the socio-economic 


background of students”(statement-4). As compared to male teachers, 
female teachers more often tended to be age group neutral. The trend 


of frequencies pointed out Uiat high age group positiveness tended to 
be relatively more prevalent among teachers of high age group, low 


age group positiveness among ai-erage age group and age neutrality 
among teachers of low age group. A similar pattern existed in relation 
to leaching experience. In relation to association between teachers’ 
altitude towards pupils and their age group based generalrzed 




expectations, it \%:is loiincl that while high age group positiveness 
tended to be relalively more prevalent among teaches holding 
negative attitude towards pupils, low age group po.silivcness tended 
to he more piewilenl among teachers holding positive to average 
levels ol attitude towards pupils. The findings also revealed that 
while nnue or less equal percentage of teachers agreeing, indefinite 
or disagreeing with the statement that “teaching behaviors of teachers 
get innueiiced by the .socio-economic background of students’' 
cxpre.ssed positivenes.s towards high age group of students, there 
existed a difference in the frequency of the three groups of teachers 
showing low age group positiveness; a higher frequency of teachers 
agreeing with the statement showed positiveness towards low age 
group of students. 


Physical attraction group based generalized 


expectations of teachers were found to be significantly associated 
with their .sex tind response on the statement specifying “presence of 
student.s with unequal abilities in the classroom hinders teaching 
process", while these expectations were found to be independent of 
teacher’s caste group, age group, leaching experience group, 
educational status, study discipline at graduate level. SES, attitude 
towards various dimensions studied and response on 9 of the 10 
statements included in Teacher's Personal Information Schedule. It 
was found that physical attraction neutrality in the context of 


generalized teacher expectations tends to be more prevalent among 
female teachers, while a relatively larger proportion of male teachers 
tend to be physical attraction positive. In relation to response on the 
altitudinal statement, findings revealed that while frequency o 


teachers agreeing and disagreeing with the statement were more or 
less equal in physical attraction positive category, a largci Ircqimn > 
of disagreeing teachers were physical-attraction neutral, 




Findings also revealed that Iherc were no significanl 
associations between name stereotype based generalized expectations 
and teacher characteristics like their caste group, age group, teaching 
experience group, study discipline at graduate level. SFS and job 
satisfaction level. No significant associations were also found to exist 
between teacher attitudes like attitude towards teaching profession, 
classroom teaching, child centered practices, educational processes, 
pupils, teachers, total attitude and the name stereotype based 
generalized expectations of teachers. Similarly, no significant 
association existed between name stereotype based expectations and 
teacher’ response on vtirious statement, except the statement 
specifying that “presence of students with unequal abilities in the 
classroom hinders teaching process”. On the other hand, significant 
association existed between name stereotype based generalized 
expectations and teacher’s sex educational status and response on the 
above-mentioned statement. In these contexts, it was found that the 
tendency of being biased on the basis of student s name stereotype 
was relatively more prevalent among male teachers, graduate teachers 
more frequently held negative name stereotype posiliveness, post¬ 
graduate teachers were relatively more prevalent in name stereotype 
neutral category and that relatively more of the teachers agreeing with 
the specific statement (statement-3) were positive towards positive 
name stereotypes. 


In general, it was revealed by the study tliat 
generalized expectations of teachers based on different characteristics 
of students were associated with specific teacher characteristics: sex 
based generalized expectations were associated with teacher's 
response on a specific statement (statemcnt-9); caste group based 
generalized expectations with their caste group and a spccilic 
altitudinal statement (statement-3): SfiS group based generalized 
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cxpcclatidiis wiih itiaclier's sex and altilude towards educational 
process and pu|iils; and previous achievement group based 
gciicrali/cd expectations with tcachc’s sex, attitude towards pupils, 
teachers and total altitude as weii as response on a particular 
statement {slatement'2). Similarly, significant associations were 
found between age group based generalized expectations of teachers 
and their sex, age, teaeliiiig expcricnee, response on slatement-4 and 
attitude towards pupils; between physical attraction group based 
generalized teacher expectations and their sex and response on 
statemenl-.i; aitd between name stereotype group based expectations 
and teaclier's sex, educational status and response on statement-3. 
Hypothesis 3,0 was, tliercfore, untrue in these cases, while in 
remaining cases it rvas found to be tme. 

3. Hypothesis 3.0, specifying that nomination of students into 
high and low individualized teacher expectation groups by teachers 
holding different generalized expectations is independent of the 
related student charactenstic, was tested lor sex, caste, socio¬ 
economic status, previous achievement and age characteristics of 
students among teacheivs holding specific generalized expectations. 
Thus association between sex of student with their nomination into 
high and low individualized teacher expectation groups was tested 
separately among boys positive, girls positive and sex neutral 
teachers. No significant association between nomination in the two 
individualized teacher expectation groups and sex of students was 
found in the case of boys positive and girls positive teachers, while 
significant association was found to exist in the case of teachers 
expressing sex-neutrality in their generalized expectations: 
positiveness towards female students in relation to individualized 
expectations (nominatioas) was found to be adopted by some teachers 
expressing sex-neutrality in a geiveialized way. 




2^4 


Association between caste group characteristic ol' 
students and their nomination in high and lew expectation groups by 
teachers was also tested among teachers holding dift'erent caste giDup 
based generalized expectations. Non-significant association between 
caste group of the student and nomination in high and low teacher 
expectation groups was found to exist among ‘general’ caste positive 
group of teachers, ‘others’ positive teachers and caste neutral 
teachers. 


Non- significant association was also Ibund to exist 
between socio-economic' status group of students and their 
nomination in high and low teacher expectation groups in the case of 
high SES positive, low SES positive and SES neutral teachers. 

Significant association was found to exist between 
student’s previous achievement group and his/lier nomination in high 
and low teacher expectation groups in the case of teachers who 
expressed high previous achievement group positiveness in a 
generalized manner. However, no such association existed in the case 
of teachers expressing low previous achievement group positivcness 
and previous achievement group neutrality in their generalized 
expectations. High previous achievement group positive teachers 
tended to nominate significantly higher percentage of students with 
high previous achievement in high teacher expectation group. 


Nomination of students into high and low teacher 
expectation groups was not found to be associated with student’s age 
group in the case of teachers expressing high age group posiliveness 
in their generalized expectations, as well as in the case of teachers 
expressing age group neutrality. On the other hand, significant 
association existed between .student’s age group and nomination in 


high and low teacher expectation groups 


in the case of loachovs 




exprcssilii,'. low ape pnuip posilivencss in their gcnerali/.ed 
expcctalinns. Stieh low age group positive teachers relatively more 
olten teiklerl to noniinate strulenis ol lower age into high expectation 
group. 


Ilypighesis .1.0 was thus rejected in the case of 
noniinatiiiti of otaie and female students by sex neutral teachers, 
nomination of siudenis with high and low previous achievement by 
high previous aehievenient group positive teachers and nomination of 
students of high and low age groups by low age group positive 
teachers. In other eases, this hypothesis svas accepted, 

4. Hvpothesi.s 4.0. specifying that there is no significant 
dilTercnee in llie composition of high and low individualized teacher 
expectation based groups of students in terms of characteristics like 
sex. caste group and socio-economic status group was tested through 
computing f'hi-squaro values for respective cross-tabulations. It was 
found that while there was no significant difference in the sex-wise 
composition of high and low teacher expectation groups of students, 
students of general caste group were represented in high teacher 
expeclthion group in significantly larger percentages. A test of third 
sub-hypothesis could not be undertaken as the related cross- 
tabulation did not satisfy conditions for meaningful computation of 
Chi-square, Hypothesis 4.0 was thus only partially accepted. 

5. The fifth hypothesis of tlie study specified that at the 
beginning of academic session there is no significant diffe.rence 
between students nominated in high and low individualized teacher 
expectation groups in relation to variables of age, previous 
achievement, intelligence, adjustment, self concepi, academic 
achievement motivation, study involvement, academic anxieU 




academic achievement perception. This hypothesis also prescribed 
existence of no significant differences in the self-expceied end-of- 


thc-term academic achievement levels and self-ratings in selected 
areas by students nominated in high and low teacher expectation 
groups. A test of this hypothesis was undertaken through comparing 
these two groups on quantitative variables with the help of ANOVA 
and utilizing Chi-square test for qualitative variables. The finding.s 
revealed that there was no significant difference between the two 
groups in social adjustment and self-concept related to health and 
physique, academic status, and intellectual abilities. Non-significant 
differences were also found to exist in study involvement, academic 


anxiety and academic achievement perception. On the other hand, 
high and low teacher expectation students were found to difler 
significantly in tenns of emotional adjustment, educational 
adjustment and self concepts related to temperamental qualities. 


habits and behavior, emotional tendencies, mental health and socio¬ 
economic status. Significant differences also existed between these 
two groups in relation to age, total adjustment, total self concept, 
intelligence, academic achievement motivation and percentage ot 
niarks obtained in preceding grade (VHl). These findings revealed 
that at the beginning of academic session, students nominaled m high 
teacher expectation group were better adjusted (in total as well as 
emotionally and educationally), had better self concept (total as well 
as in dimensions like temperamental qualities, habits and behavior, 
emotional tendencies, mental health and socio-economic status) and 
intelligenee. High teacher expectation students also showed higher 
academic .ehievement motivation and had achieved htgher 
percentage of marks in pmeeding (grade-VlIl) examinattou. In 
conrrast, high teacher expectation students were lower ,n age as 
compared lo low teacher expecialion students 
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C oinparison of high and low teacher expectation 
students in terms ol variables like scll-ratcd educational ability, level 
uf participation m classroom activities, regularily in attending classes, 
frequencies of opportitnitics obtained to answer classroom questions, 
closeness \vith leachcrs. Ireqiiencj of receiving scolding from 
teuebers, expeeted achievement level in cuiTent year’s annual 
examination and position obtained in last year’s examination, 
revealed thttt the two groups differed signifieantly in terms of self- 
latcd educational ability, self-rated closeness with teachers, self-rated 
frequency of receiving .scolding from teachers, self-rated expected 
achievcmeiil level in eurreht year’s annual examination and position 
obtained in last year’s examination. The trend of frequencies 
suggested that high teacher expectation students less often rated their 
educational ability as being lower than average student and more 
often tended to feel 'close’ to their teachens than their low teacher 
expectation counterparts. Significantly large number of high teacher 
expectation students rated the frequency of receiving scolding from 
teachers as ’rare', while more of low teacher expectation students 
rated themselves as 'frequently’ and ‘infrequently’ receiving such 
scolding. It was also found that more of high teacher expectation 
.students tended to rate their end-of-the-term expected achievement 
level as ‘50% and more’ as compared to low teacher expectation 
students and more of high teacher expectation students reported to 
have achieved ‘first five positions’ in last years exanaination than low 
teacher expectation students. 

In view of above findings hypothesis 5.0 was rejected in 
the case of variables like age. previous academic achievemeiU, 
adjustment (total, educational, emotional), self concept (total, 
temperamental qualities, habits and behavior, emotional tendencies, 
mental health, socio-economic status), intelligence and academic 
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acliievemcnt motivation, while it was accepted in the case of 
variables like social adjustment; self concept related to health and 
physique, academic status and intcliecuiai abilities; study 
involvement, academic anxiety and academic achievement 
perception. This hypothesis was also rejected in the ease of self-rated 
educational ability; self-rated closeness with teachers, self-rated 
frequency of receiving scolding from teachers, self-rated expected 
achievement in end-of-the-term examination and position obtained in 
last year’s examination. 


6, Hypothesis 6.0 directed comparison of frequency of teacher- 
contacts with high and low teacher expectation students in terms of 
dyadic interaction variables. Description ot the quality and quantity 
of teacher contacts with the two groups of students was carried out 
and no statistical comparison was attempted. The study of teacher 
behavior towards the two groups of students indicated a highei 
frequency of reading turns being provided to high teacher expectation 
students, who were also provided relatively more direct and open 
questions. On their part, high teacher expectation students also 
availed relatively more 'call ouT response opportunities. It was 


Ibund that while more of choice questions were addressed to low 
teacher expectation students, high teacher expectation students 
received more of process and product questions. The frequency ol 
providing correct answer, partially correct answer, incorrect answer 
and other categories of answers tended to be higher among high 
teacher expectation students, which tended to indicate their activism 
in relation to teacher’s questions. Positive feedback behaviors like 
praise, affirmation and summarization were found to be adopted by 
teachers relatively more often in the context of answers given by high 
teacher expectation studenis, while negative feedback behaviors like 
negation and criticism remained associated with answers given by 
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Unv tcaclicr expectation students. Giving process feedback or giving 
answer of questions tended to be adopted by teachers more often with 
high teacher expectation .students than with low teacher expectation 
students. It was also found that sustainment of response opportunity, 
through hchttviors like repetition, rephrasing or through providing 
clue, and through asking new question, was also adopted by teachers 
more often with high teacher expectation students. 


The study also revealed that none of the low teacher 
expectation students initiated work-related contacts with teaclrers and 
all sucli eontacts, tliougli relatively few were initiated by high teacher 
cNpecttition students. It was observed that while teachers initiated 
work related contacts with students on very few occasions, most of 
the times wlicn sucli contacts were initiated these were with high 
teacher expectation students, providing them praise, process 
(ccdback, simple feedback or work related criticism. It was also 
observed that on the rare occasions when teachers initiated behavioral 
dyadic contacts, more often these were with low teacher expectation 
students and involved giving warnings or criticism. 


In view of such patterns, it may be stated in general tliat 
icacher behavior towards high and low teacher expectation groups of 
students tended to differ in terms of various interaction variables. 
Hypothesis 6.0 is, thus, unacceptable. 


7 Hypothesis 7.0 proposed that there is no significant difference 
i„ gain in various student outcomes (adjustment, academic anxiety, 
aclf concept, study invoivement. intelligence, academic achievement 
nrotivation, academic achievement perception and acaoemte 
achioventent) over the school y^r between students notnina.ed tn 
high and low teacher expectation studenis. Cain scores for each 
outcotnc variable were computed througb subtracting scores obtatned 
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at t]ie beginning of school year from tire scores obtained at the end of 
school year, (.lain in academic achievement was computed through 
subtracting academic achievement (% of marks) obtained in 
preceding grade (VIll) from the academic marks (%) obtained in the 
annual examination of grade IX. As high and low teacher expectation 
groups of students were found to differ significantly in terms of age, 
adjustment, self concept, intelligence, academic achievement 
motivation and academic achievement in preceding grade, the 


comparison of gain in different outcome variables was carried out 
through adjusting observed mean gain scores for beginning ol the 
school year variables ■ of total adjustment, total self concept, 
intelligence, academic achievement motivation and academic 
achievement in preceding grade. Using age, total adjustment, total 
self concept, intelligence, academic achievement motivation and 
percentage of marks obtained in grade Vlll as covariates in 
ANACOVA, it was found that no significant difference in gain scores 
existed on outcome variables like adjustment (total as well as 
emotional, social aitd educational), self concept (total as well as along 
all the dimensions; Health and physique, temperamental qualities, 
academic status, intellectual abilities, habits and behavior, emotional 
tendencies, mental health, socio-economic status), intelligence, 
academic anxiety, study involvement and academic achievement 
perception. However, the findings revealed dial there were significant 
differences between high and low teacher expectation students m 
terms of gain in academic achievement motivation and academic 
achievement. It was found that in the case of academic achievement 
motivation and actual achievement students nominated in high 
teacher expectation group showed higher mean gain scores as 
compared to students nominated in low teacher expectation group. 
Hypothesis 7.0 was thus accepted in the case of adjustment, self 
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concept, academic anxicly, study involvement and academic 
achievement perception variables, while it was rejected in the case of 
academic achievement motivation and academic achievement 
variables. 


Co neliisions 


Significant conclusions seem to emerge from findings 
obtained through present study. The first such conclusion is that 
gcneiali/ed teacher expectations based on student characteristics like 
sex, caste, socio-economic status, age, previous achievement, 
phy.sical attraction and name stereotype do exist among in-service 
teachers of high school level in Indian settings. The fact that moie 
teachers than expected on equal chance basis showed positiveness 
towards female students, students of general caste and middle socio¬ 
economic status group tends to reveal that these and similar variables 
have connotations for development of differential teacher 
expectations in Indian classrooms. Presence of such group oriented 
expectation tendencies may be indicative of differential behaviors 
being adopted by teachers in and outside tlte classrooms towards 
various groups of students, 


The second conclusion that may be derived is that generalized 
teacher expectations and individualized teacher expectations are two 
different aspects of teacher expectations, i.c, it is possible that a 
teacher who is positively biased towards a particular group of 
students may not translate h.s generalized brases into more concrete 
individualized expectations towatds specific students. Netther male 
positive, female positive, general caste pos.tive, other castes postUve, 
high SES positive, nor middle SliS positive teachers based thou 
nomination of sinden.s inio high and low expectation groups on these 
stiidcm chai-actcri-slics. Mowever, this seems to be not the case 11 




conlcxl of more individual oriented variables like age and previous 
achievement; age based generalized expectations among low age 
group positive teachers and previous achievement group based 
geneialized expectations among high achievement group teachers 
tended to find expression in nomination of students in high and low 
teacher expectation groups. 

Findings of present study obtained in the context of association 
between different teacher characteristics and their generalized 
expectations did not brought forth any characteristic of teachers 
having bearing on all the generalized expectations; different 
generalized expectations seem to be associated with specific set of 
teacher characteristics. This may be indicative of the tact that 
formation of a particular generalized expectation is a specific process. 
Sex of the teacher and certain attitudinal factors seem to play a role in 
this context. 

Another important conclusion that emerged from present 
investigation is that while nominating high and low teacher 
expectation students from their respective classrooms at the 
beginning of school year, teachers tended to “ know” students in 
terms of their adjustment, self concept, intelligence, academic 
achievement motivation and academic achievement in preceding 
grade. They nominated students with high adjusUnent, better self- 
concept, higher intelligence and higher academic motivation, who 
have also achieved higher marks in preceding grade, into high teacher 
expectation group. The timing of taking these nominations is 
important - tlie nominations w^ere obtained at the beginning of school 
year. It follow^s Uiat through initial interaciion of about one to seven 
days at the beginning of school year, teachers were able to 
differentiate between students on the basis of such cbaracleristics and 




ctes'cliipcd cKpeclatioiis in line with llieir perception of student 
ijualitics It tilso indicates lliai teachers' perceptions of student 
tpialilics were correct it' a large extent - a fact siibslantiated by 
presence of desirable (.itialilies among students nominated in high 
e.xpeeialion group. Thus, it may be said that in the process of 
formulating expectations towards individual students, teachers' 
largely correct perceptions of student quality play an important role. 
It i.s a|iparent tlial teacher expectations towards students are not 
arbitrary or random, instead these follow the qualities possessed by 
.students and exhibited by them in classroom proceedings. 


Significant difference between students nominated in high and 


low teacher expectation groups in relation to certain academically 
pertinent variables at the beginning of school year also point out the 
1‘acl that teacher expectations may act in classrooms in two ways - as 
a force leading to .sustainment of initial differences and as a iorce that 
causes differences between students. Both of these eflects 
(siKSlninmenl effect and self-fulfilling effect) may be expected to he 
mediated by specific patterns of teacher behavior towards students. 


Findings of present study lead to the conclusion that teacher behavior 
towards students viewed by them as having high potential (high 
teacher expectation students) tend to remain qualitatively and 
quantitatively different from their behavior towards students viewed 
as having low potential (low teacher expectation students). Thus, 
providing more reading turns and response opportunities to students 
viewed as having high potential, challenging them more often with 
direct and open questions, providing them positive feedback more 
often and initialing work related dyadic contacts with them relatively 
more often, teachers may sustain and in .specific cases and areas cause 
I'urther improvement among high expectation students. 




I he lost of hypolhesis pertaining to existence of' no significant 
gain in various outcomes among students nominated in high and low 
tcachci' expectation groups, revealed that while no significant 
dilTercnce in gain over the school year existed between the two 
groups in relation to adjustment, self concept, academic anxiety, 
study involvement and academic achievement perception, differential 
gain was present in relation to variables of academic achievement 
motivation and actual academic achievement. High expectations lor 
high cnd-of-llie-lerm academic achievement, held by teachers 
towards student.s, tended to be associated with higher gain in 


academic achicvemcnl motivation and academic achievement among 
students. Though an actual cause-effect linkage was not tested in the 
study and the groups compared may not be assumed to be equivalent 
in all respecl.s. it could be safely inferred from the findings that higher 
gain in academic achievement motivation and actual academic 
achievement occurred in high teacher expectation group of students. 
'I’hi.s seems to be a veiy important finding, as it tends to show that 
teacher expectation effects as self-fulfilling prophecies are operative 
in our classrooms in relation to academic motivation and academic 
achievement variables. Positive teacher expectations tend to “make” 
individual students motivated to achieve better who, thus, actually 
achieve better. We can think of the difference between students being 
created through expectations held by teachers, if we visualize this 
situation compounding over the school years. Teacher expectation 
effects in terms of academic motivation and academic achievement 
seem to be real in our classrooms and attention needs to be paid to 
moderate such effects in favor of all the students. 




Implications of the Studs 


l-in.lmr oisi.nncd ihnn.gh the study and mnjor conclusions 
doused iivc.e oit .nesresl veitam •implications for theory, practice and 
tesrau l! m cdueatnuKd poKcss. Thc.sc implications may be broadly 
caterut.eed .c nnpheations for research, for elassroom teaching and 
impheaimns tor teacher training, rhc.se arc elaborated as follows 


Re^fttrch fntp/icrttioiis 


Idle present study has shown ihal botli generalized and 
nidtsidnali/eil e.-spectatmns exist in our classroom.s. The very 
ptcsriKC ot teaclrer expectations as factors with likelihood of 
iidlui-iu ini' tin* process of teaching and learning emphasizes the need 
to studs tltese in inoie detail in the .spccinc settings of Indian .schools. 

I hcie are a mimbet of sitiialinns and processes in our .sellings where 
c\|X'claiioiis heltl by leacher.s may operate as significant variables that 
intliicncc teticlicr's bchtivior and dcci.sions, and may ultimately cause 
ditdcreuccs in acliievcmcnt and other outcomes of schooling. We 
have pi'tiposed that Indian society is highly stratified in terms of 
vanables like sex, caste, language etc. Such extrinsic variables may 
ctceii III to tnfUictice leather expectations towards various groups and 
itray thetehy cause din’crcncc,s in .student’s academic achievement in 
particular and the likelihood of ac.ademic success or failure in 
general. IJifTcrential success-failure and dropout rates across groups 
of students, wiiich arc .sometimes difTicult to be explained on tire 
basis of other factors, may have an association viith the ireaiment 
faced by such group.s of students in classrooms, and teacher 
cxitcctaiions toward.s these groups may be the crucial factor which 
cttuld explain such occurrences. 
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in present study, academic achievemcni related 
teacher expectation were studied and were found to be significantly 
associated with academic achievemcni of students at the end school 
year. Similarly, there can be expectations related to intellectual 
development, adjustment, success during schooling in particular and 
in life in general. How these are shaped and operate in our schools 
need to be explored and understood, so that the process of schooling 
may be organized more effectively. 

Teacher expectations may not be viewed as an 
isolated phenomenon. A child is faced with expectations of parents in 
early years and with the expectations of parents, peers and teaches 
during years of schooling. His behavior and achievement is likely to 
be shaped through a ‘network of expectations’ (Finn, 1972) that 
exists around him or her throughout life and more importantly during 
formative years. Students of a particular social or economic group 
have the likelihood of being faced with specific parental expectation- 
patterns, as the parents were themselves brought up under a specific 
network of expectations. Transmission of cultural patterns and roles 
may thus be viewed as transmission of expectation-patterns across 
generations. Such inter-generation transmission of expectations may 
be viewed as setting limits for growth and development of individual 
child’s potential. Research needs to be carried out on these aspects, 
particularly in relation to the role of teacher expectations towards 
students as facilitators or inhibitors of expectations held by parents 
towards their children. 

Teacher expectations may be strong components in 
the decision-making processes teachers are involved in while can7ing 
out number of their day-to-day responsibilities. Nominating monitors 
for classroom, selecting students for participation in competitions. 




giving responsibilities to students, selecting students for public 
shows, deciding how much to leach or how farther to dwell upon a 
subject, are some examples of such day-to-day deci.sions. These and 
many other decisions shape the opportunity structure available wUhin 
the school to an individual child or to a group of children. It is 
needless to point out that expectations held by teachers towards an 
individual child or towards a group of children may thus determine 
the length and breadth of opportunities for learning and experience. Is 
there a relationship between teacher’s decisions and his or her 
expectations, how such decision are perceived as expectation cues by 
students, and do expectations inherent in such decisions tend to be 
fulfilled or not, are questions that need research based answers. 

The present study has indicated that teacher 
behaviors towards specific students in the classroom are associated 
with expectations held by teachers towards these students. We may 
extend this finding to behaviors adopted by teachers outside 
classroom as well. Teachers holding positive expectations towards 
particular students may treat such students positively outside 
classroom as well. They may personally inquire about their studies, 
may attempt to know about and meet their parents, may guide such 
students in their studies, their parents may be attended and informed 
about their child more enthusiastically in informal meetings etc. Such 
processes are likely to act not only as media of communication of 
expectations but also as motivational fiictors for further improvement. 
Outside classroom communication of teacher expectations is another 
area that needs exploration by researchers. 

Academic achievement potential and achievement 
related expectations have likelihood of inlluencing evaluation of 
examination performance of students, particulaiiy in sitiiation.s where 




information pertaining to examinee is available to the evaluator 
(teacher). A teacher holding positive expectations towards a 
particular student may give more marks to him or her, thus 
consciously or unconsciously lulfilling his own expectations. Such a 
situation is more likely to occur in grades where the subjcct-teacher is 
endowed with the task of evaluating student’s performance. This 
aspect needs to be researched in Indian settings in early grades wheie 
the subject-teacher acts as evaluator of the performance of the 
studcirts in his charge and students’ identity remains known to him 
through out the evaluation work. 

Existence of teacher expectations and operation of 
self-fulfilling prophecy effects in the context of academic 
achievement motivation and academic achievement has been 
indicated by present study in Indian settings. However, findings of a 
single study may not be accepted as true for all the situations, 
contexts and subject areas. A direct research implication that flows 
out from present investigation is replication of the study with locale 
and sample variation, so that the existence and operation of teacher 
expectation cycle may be shown in our classrooms with more 
confidence. Institutions promoting reseaich in classroom processes 
need to take note of this fact and should initiate steps to revalidate 
findings of present study in other contexts. 

[mplicatious for Classroom Teaching 

Findings of present study tend to indicate certain 
implications for teaching process to be adopted by teachcMS. It should, 
however, be staled that mucli research needs to be undertaken on 
teacher expectation cycle in Indian classrooms before more concrete 
guidelines could be provided to teachers in the sliape of wliat to do 
and what not to do in their respective clas.srooms. lienee the 
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suggestions derived should be treated tentative only and need to be 
adopted with caution and much thinking. Fhc rust such suggestion 
Hows from the I'act that teaclreis i'orm expectations towards students 
in the context of student variables like sex, caste, socio-economic 
status etc. This tendency to view students of one or other group to 
have better (or worse) academic potential seems to be rooted in the 
socio-cultural milieu in which teachers exist and operate. It can be 
argued that merely being aware of such biasing tendencies may not 
make on able to ward off the tendency to form differential 
expectations, nonetheless teachers should consciously try to guard 
against tendencies to view students not as individuals but members of 
a particular group and superimpose imagined (or real) difference 
between groups on individuals. This implies that teachers need to 
develop an open attitude towards individual students and should be 
aware of the possibility of individual differences among students. 
Such an open attitude and any an eye for individual differences could 
only help them to overcome the biasing effects of socio-culturally 

determined stereotypes. 


Another implication for classroom behavior of 
teachers come.s forth froar the f.iidinB pettainine to differential 
behavior of teachers towards high and low expectation students. It 
was found that quantitatively more and qualtatively pos.hve 
behavior of teachers tended to be directed towards students expected 
bv them to have bener potential. In fact, nothing seems to be wrong 
in the approach adopted b, teachers in providing more and 

sometimes better learning opportuntties to students who ate p 

by them (oflen eormctly) to have better potential for .eatntng. 
However, I. should he hep. in mtnd by leaehers tha. wiule 
or more and qualhadvely different learning oppor.umttes g 

.otentiu, .students is neither unethteal nor wrongtnt, an atte.npt r.n 




their part to cater to the specific needs of low potential (perceived or 
real) students is essentially needed. The classroom behaviors of 
teachers should be such that while siudents perceived to have belter 
potential are given suitable opportunities to learn, needs of students 
perceived to have less potential also get fullilled. Students perceived 
to have less potential should be consciously provided with learning 
opportunities suitable to them and the total amount of teacher 
contacts with both groups of students should not vary too much. 
Catering to the needs of individual students and attempting to 
encourage individuals to make more efforts towards learning seem to 
be the key to avoid differential effects on students. 


Teacher expectations towards students tend to be 
based on a number of student characteristics - adjustment, self- 
concept, intelligence, motivation etc., for example. Less adjusted 
students, students with poorer self-concept, intelligence and 
motivation tend to be viewed by teachers as students with low 
academic achievement potential. While this may be true to some 
extent, it needs to be appreciated by teachers that most of these input 
trails arc not fixed, particularl, during the formative years of 
schooling. A student may be faced with specific adjustment problems 
during a particular lime and may be going through a phase of lowered 
self-conccpt or having low intolligence or motivation. Such a student 
may not be viewed as a fixed entity. These eharaolensttcs change 
over time. In fact, teacher behavior should be directed towards 
causing these changes in desirable directions. The pom. ts that due to 
changing nature of input variables, expectations (or pereotvet 
potontiai, need no. he considered as permanently fixed, 

Is need to remain provisional and changeable. An cleme t of 
ixibllily need to he Introduced and It may only he tntroduee 
through adoption by teachers an attitude of openness towards ne 




information from the students. Sucli openness to new information 
lioni students will help teachers in adopting classroom behaviors 
suitable to the ever-changing reality, To the extent such an attitude 
gets developed among teachers, to that extent negative cffect.s of low 
expectations will get moderated. 


Implications for Teacher Training 


In deriving implications for classroom teaching, a 
change in outlook of teachers and their behavior towards different 
students has been emphasized. Such a change among teachers can 
only be brought through organization of suitable pre-service and in- 
service teacher training. It is worth noting that at present syllabi 
prescribed in different teacher training institutions of India do not 
mention teacher expectation cycle as a topic to be introduced to 
trainees. We feel that teacher expectation cycle constitutes an 
important dimension of teacher behavior in classrooms and thus 
needs to be introduced as a training component in teacher training 
curricula of various institutions. In this connection, it is to be noted 
lliat Dhoimdiyal (1998) has designed a specific self-instructional 
workbook for students of B.Ed. level. Though encouraging results 
have been indicated through the use of this material in changing 
certain expectancy biases, wider testing for effectiveness and suitable 
inculcation of research findings .should precede its adoption and 
implementation, Suggestions for teachers to appropriate their 
classroom behavior in view of existence and operation of teacher 
expectations in Indian schools need to be identified and incorporated 
in this or similar curricular component. 


teacher 

related 


training 

aspects 


inclusion of a curricular compoucnl in syllabi of 
institutions also emphasizes the need to include 
in the textbooks prepared for teacher trainees. At 
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present none of the textbooks for Icacliei trainees in India lias 
inclyded material on Ibis aspect. In view of the significance of teadier 
expectations towards students in shaping student achievement (and 
may be other outcomes of schooling), it is suggested that such 
material should find a place in related textbooks. 


It follows that in-service teacher training programs 
being undertaken with the help of DlETs in the country should also 
focus attention on this aspect. 
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Appendix-I 


List of Schools Selected for Data Collection 


S.No Name Of School 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37 

38 


Inter College ,Palia. 

Govt. Higher Secondary School, Bkakuna. 

Govt. Higher Secondary School, Raiiigal. 

Govt. Higher Secondary School, Dhaiilchina. 
G.I.C., Naugaoun. 

Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, Jainti. 
Govt. Higher Secondary School, Motiapathar 
Govt. Inter College, Salonj. 

Govt. Imercollege, Chanonda. 

Govt. Girls Inter College, Chaukhutia 
Govt, Inter College, Chaukhutia. 

Govt. Higher Secondary School, Kathpuria 
Govt. Higher Secondary School, Majhkhaii. 

Govt. Inter College, Someshwar, 

Govt. Higher Secondary School, Darmia 
Govt. Higher Secondary School, Pubhaun. 

Govt. Inter College, Dwarahat 

Govt. Higher Secondary School, Chitreshvvar 

Govt. Inter College, Barcchina. 

Inter College, Jayanti 

Govt. Girls Higher Secondary School, Barechina 

Govt, Inter College, Almora 

Almora Inter College, Almora 

Arya Kanya Inter College, Almora 

Adams Inter College, Almora 

Govt. Inter College, Lodhiya 

Govt. Inter College, Bhagtola 

Govt. Higher Secondary School, Manan 

Inter College, Chitai 

Govt. Inter College, Kamleshwar 

Govt. School, Dinapani 

Govt. Girls Inter College, Dawarahat 

Govt. Girls Inter College, Almora ' 

Ramsey Inter College, Almora 
Inter College, .lyoli 

Govt. Inter College, Chaura-Havvalbagh 
Govt. Inter College, Hawalbagh 
Govt. Inter College, Mahakalcshvv.n 
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TABLE, 1 

Fill area-wise total of weighed scores from the test for Father, Mother and Self. 


AREAS 

Father | Mother 

i 

f 

Self 

Social 



, ,v' 

Family 




Education 



.. '■■' , n 

Profession 




Caste 




Total Assets 




Monthly Income 











W' 
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table 2 

Put area-wise Z-scores (From Manual Tables-D, E and F) corresponding to area-wise 
total of weighed scores of Table 1 for Father, Mother and Self separately. 

To determine any status score take help with the Manual Table C. 


AREAS 

Ascribed 

Achieved 

Father 

Mother 

Self 

Social 




1 Funiily 




Educati on 




Profession 




Caste 




Total 



• A 


Total 1 


1 

1 


1 

■ ■■ :i 


[A] (Ascribed) 

[BJ (Achieved) i 

[C] (As a' whole) 


Social Status Social Status Social Status 


Total Assests 




Monthly Income 




Total 



) 

Total ^ 








[D] (Ascribed) 
Economic Status 


[E] (Achieved) 
Economic Status 


Economic Status 


Total 


[G] (Ascribed) 
Socio-Economic 
Status 


[H] (Achieved) 
Socio-Economic 
Status 



[I] (As a whole) 
Socio-Economic 
Status 
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TABLE 3 

PuS various status score from the Table 2 and write the catesory with the help of T-Scores. 


S.No. 

Status 

Status- 

Score 

T-Score 

Category 

A 

SocialfStacus 

(ascribed) 




B 

Social Status 
(achieved) 


■ 

’ 


C 

Social Status 
(as a whole) 




D 

Economic Status 
(ascribed) 




E 

Economic Status 
(achieved) 

t 



F 

Economic Status 
(as a whole) 




G 

Socio-Eco, Status 
(ascribed) 




H 

Socio-Eco, Status 
(achieved) 




I 

Socio-Eco, Status 
(as a whole) 







C.l. 
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TEACHER JOB-SATISFACTION. QUESTIONNAIRE 

Constructed & Standardised by 
-^PRAIVlOD KUMAR, D. Phil. & 0 . N. MUTHAi Ph. Q. 





n ^ni % rt |3 sr?^ r?$ w | i i?! 'JttT ‘‘^t" 

iTi rt 11 srrT Mr m "5t” *r t ?rr ant^t ‘tr" 

ift^rr ?hrfrr 11 mx anq Pp^T sir qri 3^ ‘'3^” *r ^ ^ gft arrot 

"qfr” qt ’fTarr ^'Ti^r I' % ar^tTTT ^'TT t 

srn- m ^ ^qear ^t ? I 3tTT 5^ ?r 

qrq^q w arraq I 


wm 


Prolessor of Psychology 
Sardar Patel University 

ValiBbh Vldyanagar-388120 

Gujarat State 
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1 

2 . 


3 . 

4 . 


5 . 

6 . 


7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 


22 . 

23 . 


24 . 

26 . 

26 . 

27 , 

28 . 

29 . 


V 

!■ 




^irr afi'T 3Tt;!rr'T3 t spi I ? 

wt srr^ atT^t wmam t ? . - “ ) 

^!Tr ariT | f? 559^14.? 

wr ariT #irr tfpt ar?^ ant^t ?[ ? ^5t 

arnr arrq^t >ft ari'i ?3l: i^ar^nV ^t3t 


. ^ 
3^ 


tifr? ^Tn ? v 

^qr arri at 5 ir^ | anq^ft q^qt ^ aj?# tt 5frai<Ea5 (reward) ^ 
fqasai I ? §t 3 ^ 

^qr anq ar^qq q;T^ | f? aiiqq^ Tiq % a?^? fqwT | ? 51 

qqr a^iq atq^ ffq (Job) ^T qi^ qq^fifa % arqstt tragtz: t?., 5 I , 

qqr atrq 3{q^ sqqqw ‘arrq’ q?i^ ^ a^qq-rlr ^ t' ? ft , 5 ^., 

qqi anq fqfwqr | fq qqpi qqq qq anqqtt qqWfe ft qraat f ft_ qff 

qqr anq 53 tr qfqa | fq: anqqff ?f?qi ?r qqt^tfa qt’itai % !qiqR qq 
ft fqajcft I ? q^f 

qqi qiq q^qq qi^a | fq; qiqqi aqqqrq ^r qq ^ ^qfaia | ? ft v3ft 

qqi qiq qqqiq ttqr qw(ft fqqqt ^ | ? ft ^q^ 

qqr 3{fq aj^qq | fq qrqqt q?qT f5r«q>p (Teacher-orientcd) | ? . |t., q^ 

qqr qiq qf ar^qq qq^ | fq q?qr % ?nq1 Jf qiqqt qqtf/gsrtq ^ " 

feq qq^iq qqaq qqiq fqq qra I ? ft q^ 

qqf qrq q'fqrq't qtqqrqf qqr q'tfqqt % qi^ ^ arqfqFa qqq qq^ ^ Tot ft q^ 

fqqfq I? , '^■' 

qqi anq arqat qqqr qft qranq qqq ftqfq % q-jas ^ ? 'ft. qff 

qqt qiq qqat q?qr fiqr qq?ft wfqq/aqiqnTrqq qtnrai qqi^ fqq 

qiq qr^ qqqfl ^ | ? ' v,ft' a^ 

qqi qrq ar^qq q^^ t fq qrqqt q'fqr stsqiqa % faq qq q^rn fqiq $ ? ft> qft 

qqi anq arqat q?qT qa qq qq^ | ? ^ ^ qft 

qqr qrq 3f5qq qq^ | fq sjiqqf qfqr-qqrq trq fq^qaT ajrfn; t ? , ft, qft 


qqi qfq afpq qqq f fq anqqiT q^ni-smiq qqq q?% jfl’q | ? ft, q^ 

qqr qrq a{ 5 qq qq;^ f fq anqqr q>qr-qqrq aiiqqft qqrf qpq ?!rqr ^ ? ft, qft 

qqi 3ffq atjqq qT^ f fq qq qt anq qtf ^^21 qrif f at qiqqt 

qfqt-qqrq qqq't qqnr qxai f ? fi 

qqi qiq qq^ q?qT-qqtq % q?qT qqraq % aM ^ qa^as f ? , jt.., qft 

nqi qrq qq^ ftfqy-qqiq ^ qfqqirt % q:q ft frgt:? f ? ft qft 

qqr qiq qqat qpqi % qEqrqqf qt qfeat^qli % fn^|;nii % ^ 

^'3^ ^ ' Jift 

qqi anq fqq q'r qqql qfnr srt ififqq fqnf qrar q^qq qqtt f ? ft .qft 
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tR;^ ^ I ip ^furfff ^ T^f ^ ^t[ m |, m ^ !i^ 5 ^^ JSf 

sr^ra frjJT ^T ^ ff ?frT s^f^ncr f^i !fii[ ^ i si^^ w ?> # ^t^it 
#ifi^ fe 3nq?i ^T5?sT ^ ^ifr 3 t ^ i ^ arMt ^ tt if f^ 
ifif qf^ ’qiffi ^ ^ f^(ff qT ^r (v^) afff^ m \ \ «riq w ^ 'I't ^t^rct I 
^ SRJTTT ^ ?fni Ro ^ q^ ^ □ if, qf? «qiif □ if, sffqfrTcf rt 

fsfqjrr if if ^ □ ii, qfq ^ ^ m □ if, qfe anipr if 0f 

qf^ D if qiT 3fpF5T i I 

^ qqq f?qf fq^ qf^ft# qq ?qf^ q fi qfqr?q qftf?qfq Hrq^q if. qff i 
q^f I f'q^ qf fqqqr q’^ ^f 511^1^^!^: 

fqqi' 7^q: fiqq q^ffTT qff^W I 

?q;q x} ih qr gnyf ^ giff fg^ggr t aqi ^nq g^q; qiqq,qif.gffljfqLqi 
((q qi!( qr gq^ qqrt qjf ^ fq?^ qqte t yfqgr qjfj 


5Tg 


[ ] 

1^ 'TT^ ^ ^ sr^^WTfi 

] 

2. ^f;Tr it ?WfT (^r^Pf[^i ’TF I 

3. ars-irrT^ ?j m'f % ^rfirr i 

4. if FPI^ ^FaiF % %rr ?<r(^?^F[T ^ ^tr % 0T>r 3Ff?J^ ^T'F fF I 

5. ^F^' ^F^r'^T?: [^^7;m^ i\^ I I 

6. SFVqTT^ 5F?ir^ s^f^FF ^T | I 

7. sr^T^r t^rt^FF^ f^FqffFFFr 'tt srfw 'ftm ^ R^ff ^tf^ft ^Ff^r i 

8. SFKrm gFXF 5#F?R^ ajk qrr | 1 

9. ^'t 'TfFf GF^'F ^F SigiiTFrM t I 

10. F5r-ff ^'f aFT^ft f^FaFf^FFT qf^iF # ^t^'F ^fT^FT I 

11. ^^TF t' FaT^'f ^F R^FT; SF^H: apt ^t^Ft 'aFFf^tT 1 

12. aFtiFF^q: ^ff^F ^ t * 

13. 5FF sqfw 3P^ airaFFFTFff'ii 3TFI'T5^ i\i t ^ FUaf: SF^^TF'W ^ 11 

14. 5F5TF ir 3{s,irF^Fr ^FIT FTFFT ^'f ^cFF 11 

1 5 st^F qa? qtf 3Fq!FFT ciFFT ^F 3rf?FP ^ \ 

16. ’EaF^f qft q?5TF ^ FTf^'^TFF fFtt ^fF^FT 1 

17. ^5TF-f?F5r^ t FFimf^^f: aFFFTF^F;^ fFcFF | 1 

18. FaFFF frq: fp^ i{ FF^FiFaT =r7 ?F?^ T?i^ f I 

19. ^- w'k oirfFT! Fr?ft 5T':?JF'Tq7 T<] tf^FFF t rfl ^ 7FF 'FT ^FTFFr | 1 

20. ^>1 '(ft sForrqfr ^f ''P^ qfr 11 
21 • war Ffpw in:T FrwftF^FF f i 

22. 3FT^?r SFtTFF'T^f W ^^F TTF# f I 

23. artTTF'F^ qtF qi# P FFW '-tTF^F | I 

24 arcin'T^ M ?W77F W^F t 1 

25, fqqrFFw if m ^fr ^mF wFf^f i 
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26. 

27 ^T f^r^n^ ^T rr^ ^Tftr^ | I 

2 8. rr^r; fq-fy ^ ^qjjfcT | l 

29, f^iriTT^r q fr 3{^!7IT?R-qrr Eq-pT I I 

30, STfiTfW STfiTN^ I I 

3 1 , TT’^f'jir ^^qrTsff ^ RfcT ^TT^r^zT^: | i 

3 2, ^ mf Jr qrt 'qr^yr q^r I 1 

3 3. art^TT^ ^T ^fq’cir 11 

34. aT'^i^'T^ sq-qqqq- STR^q ij TRqr | i 
? 5, qreiTTsqTRT ^ ^T^: ^l'9r afr^ srr?['ffTWT^ srqf qft ^if-T I I 
■ 6 fw^TT^iT % 3fre-'TT^ % ^RTT^RR ^ srf?iqT R! ST^ri^ WT | I 

37. ^iJi^ff ^'r ?^TPwr ^ff =qTf|iT I 

3 8. qrg^TEqTRT % ©T^'f ^ ancq'f^^T^T ^ ^ 5>ft | l 

39. Ff^FT ^ 'TT m 3RI-5Ey | l 

40, T^R STRT'TSPT qrf ^ ^ ^ I 

4 1. Ji Tf# |t^T I % t STBqTrq-oyHrqR TT I 1 

42, ^f;TTRrT^ '51^ qRq^; STRt ^ f^riT ^RT | i 
4 3, ’ST^'f TT f^^Ttr RTRR TT RR q q' srf^R feql- 11 
4 -I. ^iJiyr ^'l 3TR[T^ H 3TT^r §T ^'SiTr ^4 SRJTT I 

45. 3{EinT^ fqqRT R'HR % qrf CR I I 
4 6. 3TRTR ^r R-q 3R^TT arfsjEfT t 1 

47. JFRTRRq' ^ frW ST^TR ?>?)■ I I 

4 8. t RRT-fRT ^ {r STRm-R^rRq' amRT =^([R 



[ « 1 


■^9, mi % f^iT I 1 

50, m f^iTT sr^ ?TT»TrT^ ^T^T t '^I'T Sf^lTTf 3{^0 Sft^lTq^ !J I 

51, jr:'*fT syrrefr m fl^ I; P TO 11 

52 ^Fg^r li 3T^?n2: ^ % yT gt^r f i 

51, 0 ft STT^q^cTT | I 

54 '5T?'f?nTffir7m ^^arfcffr firrK ^r Epif fifT gifti 

I 


55. Tim ^ f^FTT WTFsfR sr.^TR? ^ SR® gTET'Erj | I 

56. ^fTT ^ SR'f m # SJ =^lf5Q: I 

57, mr. ^T% !3m fF Wf‘^ fT^f Ep[ TW ? l 

58, 0T-^ ^TTSSTr ^ gl^ ^ f<Trr |B 'ift JJiT ifM I I 

59 spf^TT^iirr'T^ q mm sfk m ^rcp ^f[ Tgcfr 11 

60, 3g!3TRfF -JTTO ^T' TO ^ifTO 11 

61. ^siTTs^rr^fT fr^ tt sff^r i 


62. l|g SRGTI i% SF^f SRT ^T TO ^narF | i 

63. f.H TO 3TTO^ r^Ffjjqf 3TR ^ SR^T sff 


64. % JF:t 4 ^FT FFtpT ^1517 fT q'lnTFn' ^FT TO TO i 


6 5, H f^?iw] ^T ?S!FH sp ?Fg| ^lf:;i3f , 

66 Sfitn-q-Tf ^rp s'TTijys?: '.Tf^r^FT^T I I 


6 7, ^:!;TT ^ TOI747 % 7T5: JfTR ^ EF^IT ^f:i gjfjpf; r, I 

68 Tfg c^-j 'FfFfyft^ p ffF)' ^y I 3fjy)^ SftTOy I I 

69. f^Ffr ‘TTf^ TfFF if'TH mm‘ to tft 'ifr '^gFrr i 


70, 

71, 


sT^ m: ^7yr ^ p^p ^irt' 11 

syer^ap.TO j/r fif^yq-f ^ 

TO' ff«Fl6T Tjyq-^ (] qyyyy h , 


TO?P TO''4 514 16t\ Ffri^Tr ^ firtr 



7 3. ^ ftcTT ^ i 

74. ?5r?ft ^ ^T w% ^ TiinTT ^ ?frT3^ 'tx it^r ^Mcrr 11 

7 5. ars^TT'T^ 5[OTf ^ 1^ TTS ThTf'I 

76. TTJp 3R^ fw^ TJ iTRf^^. TTfriR'sr ^ ^T? STT^RfcTT ^ I ' 

77. srfsRrnT aiRPWf iT:T strt ^■’Tf ^ i 

78. 3TRT^ ST'-R'R *1761 ^T ' 

79. TTRT'R '-JR^TR RT 3I^7>T RR’fT o I 

gn, qiM-^F,iT ft fT f'R^T f RTRT ^ TTM'f T % 

315RK 1 

81. ^T'8 ^ m sTTfqf fRRRT f qq f' 

82. ^T-fl ft 3i'.tnqf ^ fqq q ^ ' 

S3 ^■^ftTJimivi'TP=pft^t«'f«|f'^'''’'* 'tw 

qfR ?t 11 

84. w.snw Sfe'TT sro ^ '^'' 

85. # 3timsi % stiimT *t? liTO <sn«W fSIl I 

86. IS ?:< sjlift 4i fWr iTi t wm W wraii i 

g 8 , sfCiRTf 11 ^ ^ ^ t ' 

89. .r. 15-^rf =t(f I * "« 

90. ww w m n^- "'■« 'P®’" ® ^' 

arrqq f qq f f 5?R^ I ^ 

9Rqt[I 5 jN 1 


anf3I5 ! 




^)0 jt) f 0 ^ 

(VH^) 



tTiH q% nfeii ) 

!'■ 7'tP Ti imT% b:m -7W ^ \VJ Jr' i- I'Jpj’ji 

'■'I'l'f [-.•-'I[p’'t^f ^1 PlIqTTl TfiTlI 7f;'t ^ H;,' ,=, pi]'#^; ifl IT^ if, 

■^■Ifq f-T-;;fp,iqf - TJTI[[- T:rf:TJ^;j7t ff 7-,T['4 V:\ Jft[/Tpf| ^ j; 

hU’-rf"! ;’;i 'T'Tpi 'J7:ir-f"ll i.\ ti,;) .V I 


l!f^F 'i, 


2 - F 


^f-IT -rr 71 m 




iELJUI: 


Mil I -j/Fi 




tPi f^R 7^1157^ y FR ^ I 


"TR - w.'M Tf' PrgnpRf q-n 71^ 7 F 17-^ 1771 ^\:,: 

-71 77 TR f; I ?F •-■-,17 7 ViviT]^ ^?npM' % ([lf^-7 - ^ f TR i 7^17 7'-.] 


T ;TR'r 17 ^fTp', 
V qp. 5;nvif 5|7=fr 


fiRI n7 7\t -7. RVflfpR 7 ii7 - R Tf [^il qif ^ I RUR! F7];:j 
■RR % 777 '7 TjfR qflRi; R| R%qq - R Tf’ Rpr; >^17 >n‘=3i7 qv 


7’'f:R 'n'Ti pR f—q qqr rq- --[RR 777^177)% 


(IIP'RO - 7 



.*’77 

V.\ 

200 

250 

241 

250 22'' :!7'i 

i7i’7-5f;i;J 

2-15 

’05/ 

225 

276 

2-10 

241 

259 

220 271 227; 

■I'hqj -R 

.MS 


5'iO 


525 


235 

275 


717- 500) 


fRI 71 orfR-TR 4' | 


,6fTl7 'j'- l-f 

77T7 7R) (TRi TR M ^ 71«y3 71^1 

[^ TT’irR ) 

rITTI - 7 ^ 71^^71 3f7 -« 1 

1- ;37R 7717 ry I 












dnO'W t. f^R gRt' I 

5^- TJ^ [^(^’ ^ 3^. ^ ^ ^!j. ^ ^ I ^ 

ai^ ^ ^ f%qi W ^ I ^ ^B^ITT ^ f^l^' ^ ^ smf^ v.^R 

- i^'? % 3W 3RIT^ Rr^t TT^i, PfRi w t I f^ii^^ff ’jrri 

3N^ JFtRTl ^ 3J1?IR TjfR ^j^£Rj _ ^ ff 3j£p 

- RJf (UPf afsjcj] tiMIsff ) % f I 


Oll^'^l - 

JR 

43 55 

42 58 

54 48 

56 52 

47 50 

(ijnfe - 

100 ) 

57 45 

58 50 

46 52 

44 48 

S3 42 

?nPR - 


57 

63 

65 

55 

60 

(ijoifsp - 

100 







TR 2- ^ IRl ^ ^ % mK ^ Tt 5i'fEl m I ^1 

^[rf ^ 3K^yFciri spl, IJRI Sflj^ )( •• ^ 

%rai I 3R M jpf ( ^ - ^. flK, 31lf> ), a^T 
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62 
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niRFR 1^ t, RWl ^ ?^''l ^ ^ ^ sfJR Ijif I ^ Cf^n 1^ 

vifii(Vr-3iiP^r ^ ’■Rp'TRi ^ I P^P'R Pr^ii4 ^ '’t^ ‘fi airair 

^RtiR pR RiTPw - RJ ■^' pR wnte-3nf% ^ % pMp4jit' Sf^ 1^ ^ f I 
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[ fqt(t ^ ] 


^r SfifT^I 11 ^ t[ I® rf 11 51^^ srsr^T 

^ I® mi]i ^«rT fra ^i\ I f^l si^RI Crq- ^)i 
5TI^cfI 1 1 f?T ^ f?q wm SRI 3II# 31^ I r^ ^ 
^ sTT'i sTR^) m I ? 

2. ^K xk^--\^ ^ai?ff ^ f?rq ^ ^1 ^x 11 3n'T% ^ fit 

cR'^ fR I# ^IRTf, fs?ll f^^'I n irr f?Tfl^ (^i^jt^) % ^!R f^felT 3^ 
^)i ^ SIT# SRI f^^ir ^1 fso; s? ^rrir | 3iTcm ir^ ^irr^ fti^T |, 
^l ^?ft tR straff 1qr ?T |S rir%lT afVi ^ qltf f;T5TI?r I 

3. fsf If q^'Rf qrt ^ ^R, ^ q>q? an# f^rf arfkqr^i |f q^«R 

^ M If '|f' nt?f[ ^mx Si afk !3fr S|t ^ ^:t% q?«R WT 
^ flit If 's|T tt qkr ssrq?i ^ s i 

4. qft^'Ji ^ fiif ttf m^ frfrscr ?i|T |, 3ifERr^ f^«ff ^g-qft 15 iir 20 
fiiq-f Ti fii qR ^ 113TTcr ?tR ^ sOfsf I 

^T|RT- (1) hi ?rOi fTfel 11 

(2) ^x\ tt ^ ft if^ 3TRr 11 

fuf q:?is ^ % wftf ti ^siiT^q ^ ^sr twi 1 

^ '|f' ^ =SITf 3fR qtur tt^ fRI 11 ft! qi^R fIRI qrsR %f ^ 

|, iuftf ^iR-q^ t ^sT|i^ % stt q^R RSI 2 % uRt 'qf' ^ ^ili tR 
qOm tR fsqi 11 

lit q^R utt qfRf ^r ^ ifWr-RTqR slf^if i ^^J ^ jf 

rq:m iRST % f^t '|f' m stsf tt fqi m qtuT rtsr 
qfif I 



[ 3 ] 

1. t SRT | | 

2. ^r ^ ^r p f^nr^ Fr^rffy 11 

3. ^^rr % iftJir f^?TTr«T^f ^r ^fr 11 

4. ^fETT t irffnft^ f i 

5. t ^T1TJ[ EFr/^rt q-T?f^ I I 

6. 3Tf?^EFr?T t ^ff % f^^TTf ^ T^cn/T^'y 11 

7. t ET^sfri^ T^cTT/T^^ f 1 

8. vftJT qi^rf ?rff 

9. t sr^ ^ Frff 11 

10. t jtr: ^zrr-^'tqr ?rr f / ^ift-»rrift ft 11 

11. ^ 3ft p 'T?fT/q?ft 3Tq^T ftwcfT/ftEjft |; 3r??t ft ^ srifr/sTTfr f i 

12. t ftfr/^Rt %?IT«ff f I 

13. «ft spif ^ srrzf: Ffffr 11 

14. iiTfrftf f I 

15. t ff'itf m qff qTT fTfr/qmt f i 

16. %ft fqqq ^ 3ffr |, ^ t fff fq^ft qft fft f l 

17.1jfTf ^T mm ffTT fft ^ qrar/fift f i 

18. aftl TTf-qftf % ftiT fflT^ f 13fqqy ETTcT ^'t fff ^^XmjT^T^ f 

19. t ^ f 1 

20. TltC: ft qTTf ?r t qft qrift ^ft !Ttffr/?ftfft f i 

21. fw; p fT fT ?rffr 11 

22. # 3T5'f^ ^x^lj^x^^ I fq? fwt crq? ttir sftff frsTq^ 11 

23. p % ftft ^ r 11 

24. m ’tf^ qft m ^ qf11 



25. t 11 

26. t 3(5'^^ 11 

27, iTTT srfri ?TTf ^ 1 1 

28, ^ ^ 11 

29, t STT^fy 5I^T^ T|5TT/T§d^ f I 

30, |;^rfi ^ sfi? 'jrI' ft ^"t ^ ^ft ^ I > 

31 , m: ?r sljl-wffr m ^rfl 'tt ^ sfT^r/srrd^ f i 

32, ^R ^'t ?rr^?r t 'ii^i t' 

33, t f^msff 1 1 

34, ^ft SR: ^ 2 ^ST STT SfTR | 1 

35.71^ srPsT^Ptr^ srRrTf^/sTRrfs^rsfi 5 ^^ ssTf ^ ^ | 0 ?rf® ftr^rscT 

i 

36, ge i^rff r?!^ w*^ ^ft 1 1 

37, t ar^TTR ’ 3 RT f 1 

38, ^ ?ri{R ii 3 TTs^r 3 TTsrf?r^ ^Tctr/^T^ft f 1 

39, sg'jr 13{T^r mi\'RW> fisf fesi^ 4iT ssT?f f 1 - 

40, f^^RF SR? 1 1 

41, t fcRR'f SRT/SR^t f?1IT€ f I 

42, t 3RITS ff?ITSTf I I 

43, SFTT I 1 

44, Ir 3f5®T/3P5l: f’SRft I I 

45, 3R?R ?^^lr ^ fR’f fRl 11 

46, SSl^T^ffr^5rs7fSJT/T:\t3lfg^Tt|^^^^ 

I® ft 3ts: SIR ft^ 11 

47, t atssl ffe ^ srsft ^4RT g^?Tr 1 1 

48, ir^TR It SS ?t 5 ^ fs^TI I I 
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[ R 1 


V ^siTT 1?rT«r ?5TTv A: q^rfif ! , □ 

wr/®?)# tsfifV, B. Jr^ l)/ ., ,i-_; 0 

[A. ^etR'f'Ksnsi: , ^ 

I fw, ^ ?rT'i fw-r^i B- ^ otr j 0 

t ^gcr sr^Tvr ^rfr, a. qt^rr ^ gw ^ st^i sn^|f i 12 

B. ir^ ?n*T ?Oi»®® □ 

'if. Jift t 'rftsfr i} PTr eft a. qfr^R 'iTttfn if 11 ?? if giMlr’.i ;0,, 

prf^ sn^/jft wfft?) B' ^fi^T'pTBr sr en^f f firtj 1 O 

x. 5f TO?? qJTOT/qf^lfe qwfqft<TO|SWf^1 ^ 

B. sqsr pfff ¥> ®Rf Jp!^ ft 1 □ 


j^TT ?•? I PF. 

0 . if qgr? fFTP/f'^'f I f^j 
*?. qTt?n^5mTOT^|f^» 


A. ft ftufro TfTt I 0 

B. a|59 3W □ 

A. fq^ft ? m!T wr arrf^ ^ <sn^ i; 'i^ 

B. qflf q M qft qpqeTT ^y '. 'j ^/fp 


A. 


^ ^tR to* oft PfS^ft qR ^ ft 
3r50|fi 


I 

e.' 5f ^r BTOISRT PRI 

H' 

TOl I fqji 

X\ t gq q??H ^ ^T ^rpr/ 
{I 


tif.j qrfeTfRg^fqRftftq^, 


B. f f?i m^.fqgi gRT^=-‘ii .'! 


fi? 1 fi □ 

A. q^frfqqf girr to if i' '■’ , ‘ ■ ^ □ 

B. 3i«TiqiFf f spRf ^ ^ g? I i'.. r'O ^ 

' . .; '■■ = -i ;7?'^* a;; .9 

A. ft 5Rftqi fqqq ft ;sqr 5qiq qT<^ ^,1 '. 

B. Tft?TT ft qiiq ft^T ^«T ft I ' □ 

A. f?rr ft qfTTfsftf qft mrR q ??:'' ,j. -0. - 

B. ?rqftf qg^t ?T^ft qjifftiff qft 3 i ,^£1 

A. qf 3{;q fft?riqf q ft ^ ^ ; '.^ ij.j, □ 

B. qft g^ qi? if I .. ■ :' ,- - g 


A. ft aiqftf qRisftftftf %j qcrTj^_ Ulp: _ ^ 

3fTOrgEjRqjTq^-i ’’ '" '" 

B. srqft fftftf ^Kfwf-qjT^fs: fpj ,^:p 

B. ft ipR- qif fro lit#. ^/pncrr|. i,. 0 




[;v ] 


n- ^ I ff, A. ^ 0i?T/0nT fat^ sif'^ i □ 

B, ? Bm 0 i!i/ 0 i^ 1 [^ 

\\. ff ?^r JTtTZT ?^ftT a. ^ ani^Tf'r i- ^ □ 

I ff, »■'■ 3^^ jncTT-frcrr ff siw f t i E 

?i5. ff Tdf I f^, A. 2^ qys jtt? ^ i □' 

B, % 53 3I'ST ff Uisff 333 I □ 

^=:. ffTI3if3V3f3 3^tfflff, A. 3| 53 f f 3fT33 ff &T3T ^ 1 1 □ 

B. 35 53 fiiffpil ft 5?3f ^ar 11 0 

u, 53 5(331 ?f 3 33?? I 33fffi A. I 333 3(3?T? 13(^C % .3?T3 ^ 

(J3 I I □ 

B. 3^r 5^33333 |l '* □ 

;( 0 , 33 t ff 33T/3?t ff A. ff f33f % 313 f331^ r?3 ^ 3lt if 

?f 3 f ^ 3 >, 3WT/3f33f 11 □ 

’ B. p ^gT[ Jf 3153133? ?1TT 3?3f 

31?an3H’l ' ' 0 ' 

^ I f 311 if 5331 q3?? 313311 A. 3fl3 E3fe JRl f^l 33T 3133 I □ 

qlTclf ^, B. f<Fe3> 3l3 I 0 

w ff 33?T31 ?f;5r 511^/^37 f aifq?, a. B(E3T33? 3 3W3 3 f7 I □ 

B. fr^f 3Slf fl 33?3T3 3 ff I 0 . 

il7 r33R ^ f3 313:333 33 % far^ A. 3lci:3?13 3?1 3^33 5^(331 f73T 11 □ 

311313iff^ wff%, B, f^ 3 iij ^lar 11 , , 0 

f ff 313: 5ff5r 3S^1/3S37 | A. ^'t 3l3T-f33T ^3 tft?? ?7 ^ | I □ 

B. 53 ? 3?! 333 33lt ^ f^l? 3^31 §73111 0 
\'i. 5?33? 3S^ 333 ar? 3!fS3 3^? 53 A. ff - 53 % 5T3 3®? 3?f3 3 & 331 f I □ 

53 ^ I 37, B, f3TR3 ^ 3;r^'3 ff ^3?3T ^ W 

3?T ^3T 11 0 

3 ^. ff ???3 3131133^ I 33lf^. A. ^f? 3 ?^3 3|7 ail^T 3f 313T-f'I3T 

3RR ^7^ I I □ 

B. 5^3 31^ 3 5113 (f 3/s 573f ^ 1 (3 

^is. 3¥T/3«7 573?T ff, A. 3?r33 3?lif 31^133?3 37/311 0 

B. 59 ? 51733 5ff53l/37 I □ 





[ ^ ] 

' 


^piT'. ^ 

A, ?nfe 5^ 'ii^ ^ f| ’ 

,□: 



B. atfip ft ar«0r 3??{f aWt/^wi i 

0 


Jtti 1 h ?rw9T, 

A. Wliir TT f!T^ 1 1 ■’ ■ i ■ '‘c - ’' 

□ ■ 



B. qfq^qiT qx filiTT 1 1 '• : 

0 

h' 

t ^ ai^iriqT: fT^rrl 

A. 

P 


|i 

B. JTT iq?15nm 1 sftT fITif ^ 1 1 

0 


ft q^' I ^Wi'siicfl |, 

‘j 

A. ^^iftif^w snq fr w^. gqf^/sw il 


D. 3f^ ^ Rr^'t 11 

□ 

nv 


sn^r^nt ©t^isi^t f i ■ 

,a 


B. qfT^fql mlm\ ^fTT ^'t ^ 1 

0 


^ :jfR': 3lP«T TO 

A. ift q?i^ q ^jfnJT 11 

0 



B. sfl ^ sqq^lT ^ SB? ^13 11 v 

Q 

V., 

fr 3i^ 

A iv f U 1, , ’ ■■ 

□ 


1' 

B,i^^ qfqiq^ ?TTI 1 

a 



A. 5I^f iq!^f^?n?l!T t 1 

□ 


ij. 

B. !ir^f ^§fT fe^THT |t i 

0' 


ft fflTWl ^r=T^^ TO('«P^cft 

A. 51^ ft q^ifjqrt^T q 




ai'^ v(i qiq i>fcrTl5¥^ i 

. gi. 



B. Bfnf 'm V ?«iR m ^ \ 

□ 

h. 

t ^ w p 

A. q 3M f^^iqT qfsqif snrtRtr 



B. f5}t V Vl fB’fi ft St^t 5ft? 9f 1 

' □ 


^51? fT'f 

A. ft ?t?f T 3ts^ 5»Tq ft mm f 1 '„ 

;0; 



B, ftq^ 5nqH fett ^x TOr|f^ 





Q 


1 

[a'fJi^p?! qr?: stftnr fs; sih ^ gint wT q? ^ ^ i] 



- 
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aiTOlfd? 

trsTo^oSioantclto, 


rfjTf'.... 14l«l*l«<»l ■*<..•«. t»||l4ll|lt||f*, |||||«|t,,( 

n 

¥(ITT...... 

^5...5i;ii . 

fwm.. ^ ... 


ffifijr 

'i JtfW'T'r Jft'UT^ v» ^spr ^:ipi bth iff me 

ffT^ Or^rT sdff to 1 1 mffff % fftff sr?^ fsR-eff (Response alternatives) 
mrit T ^ tr 1 1 sr^^ff ^'-rff if? ff fi^rf q-^ffr fr^ir iff iffa vit ff^fffff '|f’ ^ t sffff? tot iJiffTr anfff 
' 3TfiTii'?!r ’ ffiiTr mar ^ ttt »r aiffi vixar ^ i s% Tffff ^ mm if it »it ffrm 
5 ) iff il-Tffff % ffPTff ffr'T cffff fffff:?'Tf mil ffifviff # fflfff H fvrfft ik ffTff ' X' VfT 

31'ftff I ffiit fft ff^f srffffr niff ff?T I m. 'Rail raai ^ Lbrir arrm 

ff|f 5ffw 'ffr I tffrff <nfffTt?r # '§f' nr 'ff^V % avii mffff if ffiif ffvn: ?! smTff ?ft 

ifff Rffrcf # ifffii ffiir ffr ai? ffiif iifx vi miff if 1 

Sflffff Mfll I XD ^ ^ 

^— 31 = 5 ^ 3 pii m'^r ffiTffi 11 D □ XQ 

if, ifi fiff '|l’ I 3ffT?W if ff|5l fffff ^ tfnfif 

fflit W ^ ffk (X1 'PI Jffpff ffR fiffT 1 1 Pf^ Fat^ ^ffff 'vr itR i ffff! 
^ff-ifr fftw ffTft cirfff ^nff if ir 'ffit' "viff 'iT ^fk (X) Ffff? afFviff ;fent ^ i ?ff,^1 m 
^ h fff ^ffff ffff m ffiiir ffif I iffiFftir sni atqif fqqi if kr,ffk^ qr ffffffft | ffif flit 

arfr jfq: i I _ 

5ff qir'i ^ firr; qiii flfffl FffFfffff ait I Fff *1 «vix vfftRiT it itF^iir 1 mifff ^ ffvtT astr 

fqkqik w ^ ifW I snff kr f^it t flt % ffkit t m t ^ ^ 

g?t^ kr TF'ffff 1 1 3tiff artffffr Fffk tif'ff F^'^R fT k ^ at<t«T flff if atltf FkKf ^ «nn^' 

qr qkk ufifq^ ^ 5TO ^fltFk I qfi^ ffUffff Fqm am fk ffff wfffk 

srq qft vk ffqrr (i iff ?;F 0 ff 1 ^ iFfr;! ?) rjiFffii «k q^it qiffff it stivff atk aftr 

aq: qiqit arrk 1 

sfRRt 
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;^o, fft 3{f77;T?I f77 73lf if fF^t 75177T 7:7.^ | 1 
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,0 

fq'qiT ir fl?;f.ljf 51^^ [5151^1 1 
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V\' ^’TJI qT ^5n'^ ?rqT 'qif^qr 1 
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^1^84.~AU rigiitF reserved The reptoductioo in nay fnrni is» violntion of oopyiight let. 



1. ^ T? 1^ # 11 i" | :■ ^ 

2. qftfri ^T ?ri(ST stT^ ft ^ (Mental tension) ?f tlfcT ft ^tttT f I; ,' Q 


3. sr-^i^ 5[?5Tr-3i'^i'Tf (Class Teacher) STTr ^ 5n?t 'tT 5^ 

?r<rcrr 11 ^ 

4. h ft 3fT^ Tt: 5^ ^?iti ^ ^ ^*11 ^^'t? ftctT 11 D 

5 . jrfffTff ftrer^ % 3 fr^ ft ^ ^r | ff fs ;^ff sntn | aiU it? p ^ 

??Tfl -^' 

6. 3 r?r?ip 3 f?T ffiift ?;t? ??r tft ^ ^ratit? ?r?r 'tir ft 5^ st fff111 □ 

7. attft: ^ ’tra'j-fTtTT ^ itr? spr frdfr? ftft | fH ?rt ? wr Tf t| 

fftr,^ 5 Ft 5 ^r?fcn?tftti ® 

8. ^ ftffr 3r-^ f^'t'itr'F.T % fittt iltffr f 1 • C3 

9. f f-^i4 (Home work) fft ^ stiff tt ^'t if ?t^ ^ 5 ^ tx. fft itfft f i D 

10. f^rtft '•(ft f?mT f ffif (Low marks) stiff TT ff ^ ^ift f? ?T ^i?ff *Rt 

r?f<n^ ft ftssrr ^t srj^? ?i7f r 1 1 0 

1 1 . f ^r st'SfRT (Class Teacher) sftr^ ifft ?tf ^ lit n ftf^ fnitt ^ I ' 0 

12. ^irf^fiit ^ fftitf siTt 3t?Tf?! wtir if f® ^ srr^ m fwif® ffp ftift 1 1 0 

13. strn: 5 ^ rtf w | f?nft ®i?r ?t ^ ffnt sst at^iiifitf ? ft^ % ?tm #,■ 

fft fftoi^ a'tfl'I f> t ttfTiftRf fHtft f I , , 0 

14. 'tfistt ^ ini? stfin t ?f if'ft ^<jitT f siH-w fftf^ Ti ?t 5 ^ 5 ® ?r? ffft 

itt Tft 11 ' £3 


15. qft^ ft?? ^ft stEftf^! infFt sttipT (3? ft srr^ I ft Jf »tt ^ sfiiri f i 0 


16. JtEnftt^I? ^ ?tit 3 : 7 ^ if ^ ftf WTf? ft^ ft?t 11 

17, 'T?t«tT g?: ft^ % firit ® |0 'jw sr?i: if ff^t srt ?tifT f iff f^ffr^ ftift ^ 1 


-(f" 



.'51 


18, 3:«TI if q'f?fttf?'Tt:tf^ft^?5lITf I . , ,□ 

19, TftSTt T? ^ ftfl: X# r f^t ?fft Tff) 11 0 

20, tiffif Tt mm if^ frri^ ctftt? ft ftif ?? srrin I fffff ifntit ft 

®^nnr f |ct ^ ffpt rfTTfTT 11 . • , D 


□ 

T 

• 0' 

□ 

0 

□ 

0 

□ 

□ 
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□ 

□ 

>□ 

,Q 

□ 

D, 

0 

□ 

0 

□ 

,0 


t 
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5Ti?r % f ® ff=T% 11 anq- sfnf gt^rsar (qiftwr'B^r) % if 

fiT^-f«T?r ^ ?r I, 3?fr h qiqq wt 11 % 3fi5r«N (johr: 

^Tgira-, STfT^qa, arff^pq) qr qf | i fl^TTTqqraff q aiq^ fqqqif *ft-5^T 

?rfr q^frcT I'rar |, ft ( ^/) “fr fqiqR ■qqr^ i q§ qCi^iTi q<T, h ^ ^ 

^n-!; qr JTvra i airq rwq * if fa^r sq & ri>^ qq ?fffSTET t ^rqpR q^ir^ % 3ii>f qY 
qf qfvrrsrqraft Tf ?r q's yi-q^qi qr fHsirq nqishR -rriT srfsiq, qr sq-^ ^rt qff f i 

rqf m q?qq fqqi &'ijit q^lf 11 arn^ gj r nk ^fr q'^qqtq t!?! sriJiqr'i •' 

’TT'nfr 


?, ^fr srfeqr arqq -qif-qf^qlf qTi i 

aq^fl'rgRT ar^st 11 

R. 5 ^ ^qarr «r«iqq q'mcfr qiaa fq ifr ^ 

SRH 3 fq 7 fq-ql" I I 

Jrfr ’^rsq; ■JTvTrasJ q^arr 5 f qnq fqyiqf 
gq ifr ^T ajqaJTfq ftiq Te?ri 1 
I I 

■i. gs f»rq fqqq ff ar^ssr ?Tfq q|?rr | a^q v 

|^3TI q!H if>7 fqsr^ 11 

K- 3^ fq®^"r qqtarr^ii'f if qfr ^ < 

arfETEp aT'sp fq^r t I 

irq'T > 5 % qr? fq^tq qfsnrvRfaff s 
3 TfV‘K % TpRq ^r'sT^: ^■l<■ff‘■■r■ ff <i 

lmT'lq 3 i-;T^ rqffr rp.- qrmjqjV* I 

>3. ^fr ?rr!fT=r tjqiqfsjr irfi qVafriqqiT ■■ -s 
5 iqr 11 

q. fiTB?r qqr iq fr qq'r'afri-.qqi aqqp'J c 
!> 'l l 11 

5 ,. &Tqq ifi^r ^ q'-n ©tq/sr^ian *f q 

31 rail ai'-i' ?J rn"(& f I 
If. qqqf ifT aqi'iir aqqqf; li ft q ^■< (.r 

% qTR'ir 35f 51511 qq ai'i 5 i 

? ^ qitriTq qi’iiTi isri ’h^ 5.'^ - f r*: 

qifrarr q sr® ai'i: Prsi^ | i 
irli Ir'iT v Tjqarfsq srqvf iirf qgil T 
5jf’afi> mtaq I'V 5^11 if fqqq'iR 

511 11 

ifs 5ra fq '*ff 311 'TUfTixf q ? 
if^ifi iirqii ai’f; fti-x^r 11 
li. ifi-i 535 ^ aifiiqf q frlr sifei; t < 

■jq=irstf a^"-! 5 I 

?'i,. 351 fiiT #,ani fqyif^-if 

^ iiqaf’lplf ai^sB ai'^; fq'Tl | I 

jV ^il’rrq irim H itfi orriiii “'I'tPi'j W 
tq-g^'qtff ir llRBT T^) I I 

{3. rivrafi nt'T a"'r if^sr ’frf'’’ ^ 

qiRiT frfr 'J^rq ■■s'T:if’«T 15T 5 1 


■mq: ^r^qrr 
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sirqfqqfT i 'HffSHcf 
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v/ 
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'. :- 1 ■ 
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TT;ri* 

9 "T 5 r: 
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arfirrsHTT 

arHfHcf ' 

.gohr: 




, ■ * 


Brfr|«Rr 

si'fr % sT-if/Binraff *f J(t> {c 





: ;• 

.."J'^'Tr?-3 r=n:^ f'n: Tfr 1 1 
, '<1 ^fj'T ^'r 5?fflr ?f fi’T '7 Jf ?e. 




y/". 

ii) .'■ . 

Jpft g^Firstr afa^F 1 i 

to, irn sTfsi^ ^qvrfsffS'T^r ^ 






5 '^ 1 1 






’!. ^fr orniTfF |iY 5 "T ii' < ? 

cDfcT -<:??r Vi ffftfr rcr^: ^fr ts^Y 11 

v/ 



s/ 


■(V. qis^cTiirr 'Tgiii'fY finrsfr ar^sfi^v 

if if^Y s'TFrfsar ai^sY ^ i 

■ i 

1 


' 


(y.T j 

'xJ. irCr TqEir ^'I'f ^rfsTiiT TTsrfe q#- 
srrv nffifT? 'jq^rfs^f yfYpF qr? ^Yi 



c/ 

a/ ., .. 

,. • ■ 

qf. ir’l' %f-'r ifq Tsi^ir if aqnfia ^ffnrq x* 

fl^R TFT 1 1 

x^,. irfr 4 ,t?;y fiixot viftr; qfr^TTVT n 
sTxT sTRf q TH if | i 

irfl nfM** aTvlfstJ %gTT sjrquq if 

1 

i 

1 

v/' 

V' 

V ■ • 

i , ;■ ■ . 

. i ' J 

t:!rR TTTfiif T’gii qq 'fY si^st t|t 11 




/A 

V^. 

1 /t' .'. 

Vi. PH Hiqi 5 Tin sYir sf qrrTir qffsTT 

if aw f. f 1 'x-i 




,, ,' 

T [V 

TTC, iflY siffiT^ 3 iTH'':u ?)% % 

f »»i 5 Y ^cJ ^ 1 

§,F H']crr|Pf. iYfr wqq t^h ai»«! 
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* '1,', 'f 

,^v; 

1 ' M- 

;4 , ;',. 



sriq--' ~Tii' rr fr^r-rHi q,xni g-1 q;5 




■ q 


^0. qrsrr % qinr fqHrfqqY qft aiqsnf;? 
ifrHq' t 1 », 


■ 

n/ 

..’. . 'r ]■ 

» 

■tY - 
fs 

FT'qf xq:iT% f^rqq'f if , aixBr 3 riH ^ T?afY 
|tY hY irYY ^qsrfsiT xr^gr ^ i ? { 

^ 3 ?. ir^Y ftfw aq-rfisT if Iq^TfxfYq iY: 


t 

,i;',.- ,■ 

i 

IF , T 



aqffT |f 1 1 




:yf'...i 

IK 

^ 3 . ir^Hfnqi aq^l^Er ^y^sthY if j 

HTH Hif gtr 'qY ?xrq qfr T^'r 11, 

i 


,V> ':; 

1 . 

i . ■ . 

If. .?J 

* i‘ 

3 V, irfr STf^Tf aTTfsq THTH HfiK % qTqqfYT 
% qTrTH fqpq rsT qiY T{f 11 

\ 

■ .: ' 

V'.ri 

F :■? 

■ !'.■ 


H- irtf TqH-rsg- qftHr if s-q^fY ^Y sYt' 




: 


?q Y H q-rr.q irY % q;rqH qqq qrqrfq-T^Y ^ I 

5 v gn TfiTn if vrcn-TH ir§q?r ?:^iY % qtq ifr 

1 

x/’ 


■ .■ 1 ■•'' 

■ 

. ,•' . V y 

^TT 3 T''''!ij 3 { ^1 

5 ^^ r^ar^r sp> % 




tj 


qirqii qfrwT if 3 T^T 5 afq; Tah qifr 11 Y'* 

3 p. qrsiTi if f^Hr'YT ^Yfr |q[ '*ff ird sffnqr 


# 

- yX- - 

' ‘ i ' f. 

V"' 

■ ;; .X)’ . 

awfsET sfrq %Tir«T Y %Y g^qr f 11 



' • '. 1 .'• 1 

.• ■;? >.;Ti 

1 ;•■ .,„Y 

3 «. gY TqqqY ir srrq q ^fr |g '4Y irxY 

Hr«Tqr ^'Tfrfe ai^sY 11 


v/ 


• ’ -i !■• 

Ji'f 

^ ■' i 

(•>. Tto^ sTTf H irt srca-t^ arFfr n^Y % 
sfiwY srY^tSxr HJxfYqqrHq? ?y i vo 

/ 



• ‘"T- 








t ?Trfirr?r'P ^TTTjnff rf ^i^r jT^ % 
ifrf5i<7T5rfe if sr^iRr ^"f 'Tizrr/'rrjfr f i v? 
■i'9. irfr ift 'rftisiiT 

s?)r 'fftffiR I I 

Vi g# T^^TTsff if EfiiT ST'?' firsrir | % 

g?T? TT# SR^ ?fT sr«Tfrr'5ff 11 

r-i. ^fr wftTTfT :?T5rri!^3T7it flT^ft ??! 3TC|-flr^?r 

^■fcr g^.frtrsr^?! | i Vy 

* / 

vy.. 5r> sr^f ^ irtr ^q'Tfcsr 

srrT^'fl I ' v!t 

^i^ HErriirK g?" if H fR; iiff 

ir^'r ifrPff?: ?rf<ft'T3r^ip ;r^ 11 

iCvs. wFsfiff ■jwf^-T ?^ifrr ffTffrif -ngf- 
I if sr?q1r ?;t arrwt^^rcir?: ff<i ^ ^ 

TTTTTT/TTRTTrr | I ■b\3 

<rq. iTPTr RTT sT^sr ttt? ^t if irfr ^f«r?i 
iT^rfe jr?f 11 '■'<''= 

i'S.. lifiiir ?T»T ^fTcT ?TTir ST vfr ars® ar? 
fs^T^ I 1 ve 

v.», tfr ^ftrsT ^ssff^a- arsir fsarars rs ar^rr 
fsaTiw ^ sTif/sr^Tsrff 4t g?Tsr ^ s:s 3f=Esf 
I I K- 

X{. scf ?fr«rT? ts^tFss s;Tsrs ttss ars^ 
Rrm !pt garsr if ?>s ^Tcfr tt sff | i !t{ 
i'.^. ff'?F fssT srr afsgr jtts ir^fF ytTsjsr 
TS'Sfa'cr if ^rffTSi I I !<,S 

•i.\. stftsress: Fssfl if arssr sr^f fiif it ittf 
viTwst ^ifm TfiriFMar'Tsr s|F 11 

I'i. (^?T r^ss if s^safk |iir % ifJi-OT sft srTersr 
^ScSfiEI sgF 11 iV 

scisT fsss ?:r afsgr 5rrs gis % s:rT»i 4Tf 
!»Ff,ssr -vjstFesj TrrsT-s 11 XK 

X\. tFts tt aifsiRi fssqf if ar^BT ?nT gtif qr 
|TTir ^"f TfT FeTif) TsarFiEj-if p'^rr ssfcf 

v;j. sfrsrr if Sc?^ r=?HS ir ssrs af^ r- Frph 
if STT ?f Fjts; sstFecT ffTffisar-Tqr r^ 11 ';(,^, 

g# ^TTf g=T fsss if sfr RTfRtrr ?. str 
afs; tirar^ 11 x’^ 

Xi, SR KfS Fsssf ??r af^?Tf g?; fmq R R^R 
3T^& afqj fsarf)-11 

^(0. RRSTR RSS R sfr sffRST TTrF'ST FTB?r 
Rsf qfr WRfirR fRTR Rrq ^sf 11 ^o 









^ STMT I I □ 

qT I 1 □ 

qsT^ ^ f=[^T a[fT 5*1 11 . 

H'?. # ^ I > o 

:^v.. g^RHcTT q^ SI^HI r*q^cfr 1 1 szi 

50[Trq qt qiTW qj^qr i ^ 

q\s. ^qi5T qiiqT f^Tnq I > ^ 

^c. 5^ qi^ SIT^'t I qfq 3Tq?ft qSTT ^ 

$ 

qe.. J{^ arfHqicTt fqq q^rf Jt q^rsTt^. t > . □ 

0 ., ii'^; vrif qsil *t ^r<t q^r^ | > ^ 

!q\qq q^T qr«rq qsqi 11 ^ 

f{ siqfiY Tf qq ®iq 5^5 ^niaff qq^q qs^qr 11 Q 

'^'i. 3ieqTq*Pt qiT qiiq Pqt^T^t qq itqi 11 ' P 

^y., q| f^% vfiq ^ qqi^ ^ qi^ I' ® 

’i^qqq q^^c ^qi i o 

^V3. ?^?r ^q; ?qR I 'sr^t q^| fq^nqf ^qr q[|t q? W51T i □ 
^e;. srq ft apeTT ff fqW? ^TT^IT | 5# ^WTfq t ® 

^s.. ft 3Tq^ qTTfqqt ql’ ■^%q* qiq^qi#, 5 ^?ti^ Jr qr^’q^ri q:q?TT ^ i E3 
Vo. ^ aicqiqqs qq?q 15\t ^trrqV qr^iqq'r q^^ i El 
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\ PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 

»«> repioducaon in any fo,n, i, , violation of - 




1. % RsrT?rr=^T4 sttt tk it ^rg^r 11 ,;" 

2. 'TT^err ^fTf^r^ ^ rrrTrftr^ (Mental tension) t ^ ^TcTT f i 

3. sr^t^ 5F5TT-3 TRT't^ (Class Teacher) stttt t snt RT it «r|?r 

errr^tr 11 

4. ^ T^: tt it R^SrTT t 'JTTt ^ ^11 ;rff ^'IctT | I 

5. nf5T?r r^TstRr % 3{rt ^ t ^r it f 0 ?fif stt^tt | srU m 

»r?Tr f I 

6. sr^r^RT 3r^T f^Ftt Rtrt ^?r tl % RiT^rt^T t stTfrr TfT it st tr^RTr 1 1 

7 . ^rrfrj-f^^T % ¥r«r ftraiiRt =Pr ^td^r'r ^cTT 

?jt, w=t it P???rT 11 

0 

8 . t stsrr 3 T= 3 t fTT"ryrrqf;?;r % f^tr 1 1 

9. If-RTR (Home work) ^ RT tt t 'SfTt % it ftff | I 

10. fRTtt tv f^TiT t Ttr' srV'^R^ (Low marks) artt ^TT t ^ it ^ttf tV 

t fT^r fh sri^^r ^tctt 1 1 

11. RTJsTr sT'oJTrRSFT (Class Teacher) s^nx »ifT sr^JT ^ ft it tr^rt ^n?rT 1 1 

12. ^nFvTitr %Ttort grxT sT'RrT'TRT R^m t i# Rtrt tt it ^itV 1 1 

13. srrn: it Rirr ^trrr | fR> FR>tV mgr q"! tV??f Rt 3Ti5rrffl:?r 1 fit % ^r 

FrRtt ^rtV | tV t rtt'^ ^ 'srrm f 1 . , 

14. fTfr«sTr % w^^ grwT t t^grr f Fr? rrt-w Fn^tt rt tV it f's 

srr ^ I 

15. ^TR-ir itFr R:?rr Brsq-TR’R: iTRt srrRTT ^ srrt t cfV t tV ^ 'RTWT f l 

16. traTTTT'RrTt t ^rg" RjRt t it 1 1 

I 'S 

17. T^v^n 1^: ^"Vt % g-mr t f 0 1# strt t Rr^rr f tV it iVt) 11./ 

18. RT^T t R-ftV t?Rr R'T t sptv tScTT f 1 

19. Rfr?.Tr RT^ 1^ gVifV ^IRtcrr it ^t^rr sftV 1 1 

20. r;t Fvftj; TRrrR rtt RrrwT t R^fftr it t??cr RFT 

=3^R'R Rfcf ^ RifjR qJTFtT 11 
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ariTT % Jf f 0 fsr% ftr 11 3 ti<t aiT^ ^T^rfsEf (q<\«Tr'B?r) % ^ sr^n-^ 

^ ?rT=art t, ^?fr ^ qi<ifr f i sr^qr % ari^r (g;%: ^Er?Jirar, 

^§tTcT, 3r<T|q3, yro: arfr^P^T) <r nf 11 fl^^rr^qrarf ^ arT^qr! arqit ftqiril' 

?rfr q^rer irar |, q ( ^/) nsr r^r^Ttfr ■qqrif^ i ariq-^l q^TisTr '^^.?T' |t qft| 
■3-fr^: Egl- qr i arrq f^if * Jr fai^r t si^ftt stc^sf % 3?i5i’ it 

q'f g'fm^rJTTSf'T Jt Jr t![’^ wi-qTa^ri qT f^oir'-i srnrq.-?: s'ax ftfqrJt, qr ^qJr sA q?t| wrt f i 
q?if ^fr qrqq r^ni ©If iT 5 I 3rrq% ?i r r?Jr nn q?r Ttqr ^rr^Jirl •' 

jrrq^ 


t srfeqr jqfqrsir arqq ■'rif-srf^qlf qTr t | 
ar^^rfcT 3r=s©r 11 

R- 5^ §q?rr qr^crr xm^ |ct m q 

3r5^ 3rqT fq-q^ |; i 

V ’-firnsiq: ^q^rfsEr q:<frr Jf qr^q fq?iT«ff 
I'tcT |q qfr iTfq qn ai^^Tjfr ffiP^r T??rr = 

11 

V. f5r?r fqqq if sr^saq wrq T|^r | afrif v 
|iroTT q;ir 3{>' fqsfJr f i 
X- 5^ fq®m qfrifrraff if irfr ■ 'j^ 

arfErqr sr'q; fqJr 11 

^i. irfr ^5% ETT? fqq'fq' qfe'TTr^pqfiff ^ 
jrflrq; '^fr % ^Pr^Tr 5 r%'r: -^-I'xf^-J- if 
irimT'TV p’ifa- qr.- qr^T/qT-'r^ i 
v 3 . ?tF(?rq^ ^qrqfaj kf. qi^aqrqqrq • vs 

51^7 I I 

q. fqsir t^qr qq if ifq'r'•itF.T'P'rq^F'-i 
tf q'l 11 

5 .. 5Tqq qfiqr % fi'‘k sTq/srqiki if qi'-<?f «. 

stTeI'P ar'-ii' i^rff ?j f'lr-ffr 11 
^e. qqqf qfr aqi'iqr ^qqrf: Jr q qq’ qrq '< a 
% qrrq’ir |f5n' qq ar’q' Fqqq ?: i 
19. qrsrrqq qiq*rq'r qsri |q, ql if'! - r 
qJ'r^Tr if ar^® ®r’qr fqqJr 11 
qqr !q''4T v ■qqprf^'J ”f 

Jtrqfq qq.ftaj T'V ^ ^^x"^x qs'nf 
qrr Tff i i 

\ ^ . qrqrfq ^Fs ^Tfr ffr -qf^ jiff qf t-JTr 5)1 q ? a 

qqa r^'W '^'q fq^ff t' 

I iT. 3^q..^ iff qiFqqf q k^r stFet^ I ^ 
qqqFsq a'°"=f \ 1 

^v,. tjq ^qqr qfVqrqf q ar)=q Fq?iifqaf fii. 
q irq^'^cr q'q FqqJr 11 

qqqrq qqq q kfr qFsfq' ^r’rF'q \\ 
tqsk’qql Jr 'qa©! q§l | I 
\3. r'qvrqrq qf ^■'^r qF^n nTl q 
qqq’fr kfr 'jqq qFqq qq^if^ET qfr 11 








—. . . —- " 

STT^ % sr-ir/ersiraff Sf Jrrf 

“'j. f^v?! 7^ cT^ Tfr I I 

1 ?i ^f-i'f sr'T jffflr Jf sr^iTT^ ?f^'T jf H 

Ml i^fiTSh aifiar^ I l 

ro, ifn lirfsi^r g-q^fwaq^ ^ 

5=5^ I I , 

•5 ?. Jrfr sffssTqr ^q?iftEr litsm ^-sr-^'f ^ x ? 

coffr -c?;? Vi OfiH- mx qfr T^'V 11 
r->. ?Tgiii?ft fiF^raft 

sTil-iq: qrra'f Jf Jrfr ^'rvrfssr ai^# 11 
'•(}. %■<! fq'E^r ^q‘f q't i^rsTH' uq^rfeg' q?T- 
fJlH sffe'f: 'jq^rscf H '7^ aiftr?' «ftl. 

q-<f. ii’l’ %r-'f r^q Tdi^Tr n gq^-fca 

finrq TffT 11 

^X- V’iVDf viftf; qfr^iTafT Jf 

ar^® aiq" qRf q q s^^rqqv | i 
Trfi wfwq «qvifHW %qvr arrqqq if i 
vqrq v^q qq q|]f Tfi 11 ; 

'•<3. wmr qjr 31=501 r'^ w. q^T^r 

if s{=il5 ar-f f* vrt 11 ■^•.5 

;;t;. irfr 9if«qr tjqni'au fqqi-T C>^% 

qirroT »x!5t q,fr ^ I 

^i£. |if VTTicfrlfq. ifr srqq-jjiff ar^i 

qi<^ q;vq if ^r^T'-qri q.vo'i I ^ 

^o. qiSrrr % qinr fq?rrFqqf qfi aiq^RTfcf irft 

rTfoq' =3=2=^ 11 ^9 

r-fr 5(q:T?% fqqq'f >f, aixcr 3fi^ FT-vi&ir 
|iT '4\ iin pr%qi ^qfrfej a?=5®r 1 1 ^ j 

irft ^Tfeaqr =?qprfe if IqsiT^fqr qqf &| 
fqqjvfT aq% |f 1 1 '; 

irft ^fsTqi' ^qvrf^sr qinrVwlfifl 

'qR ?r% 10 -qf 0 = 5 =^ verv qfr q^r 1 1 , 

3v, iffr 'sTfirff ixxfs-j vqv<»r qrfvK % qi-Rarh: 

% STROT fHR ffTT ^Tf T{f | I 

m. iffr nfpH'-F qrtvrr if aq^ff qft sfqr' 

R i" 0 qfr:T aiq % qirvqT qqq qrarR^^f ^ 1 

3v ttir if HryRqi ir^qvr q;T% % tf,- 
giRT 3^=515 ar'f • fqoT^ 11 

5 -a 5?rif q[f fq^iv arfq^ qff spqf % 

qjRqr qfr?n if sfq: q^f qiir 1 1 
?q. qr^TT if qrqaffx f^?rr'4f ifq |tr 'tff ir^ wfeqr 
RRrfssr afr-q Fq?rir«r'-f qf ^vr^r # srs# 1 1 ^s; 

?«. qf fqqq'f i[ sTxisr =frrq q irir |q '4t iRf 
sfrferqr ^q?rfibr 3?=5g^ 11 

YO. fcrfe% q iff; sncg-tqi 3f;q % 

aiRtqrf ^ 3ti-wiR 2n vo 



^ > ■ 











(3) 


V? # OTffrRr'P % sFRor 

j?rr!;T<'3''T5rr5iT Jf sr»T% qrzTr/qTjfr f i v? 
M wRflfsp tj'mfssr ^ cff7;j£f’T 
^r q-fC'JIR I I y;^ 

v^. T^^Trsff if ^riT ar'ip ^rirffTrir t % 
>g?r^ ?r# ^ ^JTcrr>^ 11 ' y^ 

'yy. ir^ ^'T^rri^arq-^ fjTm ?fV arf^wrtrcr 
ari'T ?r?.=ft^'3r?r^ | i • y^ 

n. ^ft ^T^rsET 

5rr T|V I 1 ■ yn 

sirrqTiT q;^ Sf fr T!??r m iff 
stPjT'TT ?rfcfttT3r!T^ 11 

ifvs. ■jT?rf%ij ^^?iT tf)" 

I; 15r?fiT q?r sfraft^qrcirqr ^ I 

?rf:^/?R?Efr 11 ■a^^ 

<rt;. TTPqr qJT afssr ?rrsr ?r ^ #fr 
■BT^rf^sr 11 vc; 

««.. |Sf §fr^ir #fncT qx vfr ars® ar ^ 
f’T^^ I 1 y^ 

V,#. ^qsTfasj arqff fcrsrrfTJT qq arPEr 

fqsrrfrq- •? sr^r/sr^arff ¥f i? 3f=E®7 1 

I I 

“it?, ^rf^ni 3‘T5rfsg' q;fqrfT ETjqq arq^ 
ftr^^'r 55r?rT w q?JT ^T^fr ^r Tff | i 

fqqq qrr ar^^r ?rr5T viYeqqr 

?f tr^rqqi' | i 

Kl qqtmmq> fqyiff 5r ar^^r ?rrpr ?r ifO 
Yfa?^ ■'S-'mfe 5?ri?rr q^T-11 

f.y. fyqq if spjrqrH f% jpiq^ q-fr ?ff 5 rqr 

gqqrf^y fiTr?r f i 

U. q#«(i fqqq- q;r 5 T^ 3 r |H % q:rT»T yqr 

Yfyqr gq-sTfeg- qqqTfzq | I 

K\. yry H arfyEp fq-q-qt ^f sT^^r 5nry % 
^'ir Yftrq) ^qfrfay plr ^Jir yqfcr 

V-s- qftarr Jf r=<q-q ^r yqrq afqj y fqffTr 
H irqr JT^rf^y <TfffiqjryqT | i 
K=: g# ^?rr qqr fq-qy it qxr q'mm y qrq 
srq; 11 

KS.. gy 3frq f'qqqf qfr af^^Tf q^ fqqq q ysy 

31=5^ afqi I I 

^(0. yyqR yqq q vffafqT 7'TfTp,y rq®?r 
qcrf # sRiiTriR fpRy fy?( qfr 11 c™ 
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